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TABLES FOR REFERENCE. 



TABLE I.— GENDERS. 
Obs. — Mcue, exceptions are in eapUcUi ; fern, in the common type ; neut. in iiafict, 

(Third Declension.) 
Fern. termifMtiont. 



M(ue. terminationi. 

ER, OR) OS, 

BA inoreanng^ 

o, vHien not do, go, io. 

Principal Exceptions. 

er) cadaver uher 

iter ter 

papaver verber 

tuber 
or) arbor 

ttquor 

marmor 

cor 
ei) compes requies 

merces seges 

merges teges 

quies era 

ot) cos 

dos 

Of (ossis) 

o» (oris) 

i'Maoi 

fepos 

+ tneloi 
o) caro 

+ echo 



First Dbcx. Fern. 
except names of men. 



Sec. Decl. (us, br) § 

Masc. except 
alTus 
domus 
humus 
vannns 
pelagut 
virus 
vulgus (also m.) 



do, go, io ♦, 



as, 18, 



aus, X, 



es not increcuingf 
s impure. 

Principal Exceptions. 

do') ORDO 

PO J'CARDO 
io] LIGO 

MARGO(f)J 
tj) AUNIS LAPIS 

ANGUIS (0 MENSIS 
AXIS ORBIS 

CASSIS (is) PANIS 
COLLIS PISCIS 

CINIS POSTIS 

CRINIS PULVIS 

EXSIS SANGUIS 

PASCIS TORRIS 

FINIS (f) UNOUH 
FOLLIS TECTIS 
FUNIS VERMIS 

IGNIS 
x) CALIX 
CODEX 
CORTEX 
OREX 
POLLBX 
f THORAX 
TEI^rEX 

s im-'\^ HONs 
jmrej pons 

FONS 
DBNS 

QUADRANS 
RUDENS 
fHTOROPS 
as) AS 

ELBPHAS 

ras (vasiit) 

fa* 

wtfat 



Neut, terfninaticns. 

c, a, t, «f, I, n, 
ar, ur, us. 



Principal Exceptions 

OSAL 
SOL 
n) LIEN 
REN 
SPLRN 
PECTBN 
Ur) FUR 

FURFUR 
TURTUR 
VULTUR 

us) pecus (Qdis) 
{and all with gen, ulis 
or udis) 

LEPUS 
MUS 

grus(w) 

sus (n») 

incus senectCis 

juventus servYtus 

pa] us telluB 

sal us virtus 



Fourth Dbcl. (us) 

Maso, except 
acus 
nianus 
idus Cpl.) 
portYcua 
tribuB 



Fifth Decl. 
Fetn. except 
DIES (also/, in 
iing.) 

MBRIDIES 



* Words in io, that are not abstract nouns, are mcuCy e. g. papilio, pugio. 
scipio, SEPTENTRio, STELLio, UNio (pearl), with the numeral nouns ternio 
quATERNio, &c. t Properly Greek words. * 

+ T^hose with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and masc. respectively. 

§ Greek nouns in ttdus (exfidus, methttdus, &c.) with dialectus, diphthonirus, &c 
are fem. '^ ** ' 

PABT 1. g 



2 rOBMATION OF THE 

These rules depend on the terminations ; but some words have a par* 
ticular gender from their meaning, 

A. The names of maU persons and winds are masculine. 

B. The names of female persons, countries, islands, towns, plants, and trees, 

are fem. 
(o) But of towns, these are mase. : 

(1) Some in o (croto, hippo, narbo, sulsio, prusTno): and 

(2) All plurals in i : veu, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in um, or plur. a : (2) Those in e or ur of the third: PrtxneUe^ 
Tibur. 
(6) Of trees and plants. 

(1) Those iu er (and many in us) of the second are mase, : 

(2) Those in er, us, of the third are neut. : acer, s'der, robur, <ke. 

C. Several are common : comes, conjux, oustos, dux, hosp^, juvenis, parens^ 

prineeps, sacerdos, <kc. 



TABLE II.— Formation of His Perfect and Supine, 

I. BST The first syllable of dissyUaJUe perfects and supines is long, if the next 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But seven perfects have sliort penult : bYbi, d£di, f Ydi, scYdi, st£ti, stiti, 
t&li. 

(6) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult : dUtum, citum *, Ttum, l!ftum| 
quitum, r&tum, riitum, sStum, sTtum. 

(c) Statum from sto is long, but from sitto short : and the compounds of sto 
that make stitum have Y :' as prcestttum from prcestare. Though nosoo has notum, 
its compounds that have itum have Y (cognosco, cogn'Uum). 

N.B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. First Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation; ama-o, amo'}, 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supine, by 
adding v, t, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o) ; amav-i ; am§£-um.] 

(2) Others change a into u ; and form the sup. in ^tum, after reject- 
ing a. 

CrSpo, crSpui, crSpYtum. So ciibo, d5mo, frYc3 (also fricatum), intco, 
B6no, t6no, vSto, sfico (sectum) — jiivo, juvi, jutum I j&vatum I 

(3) Others form perf, in both of these ways. 

Discrfipo, discrepavi and discrepui, discrepatum (?). So incr£po (ui, 
Ytum preferred); the compounds of neco, and the obsolete plico 
(fold). 

{But supplYoo, duplYco, multiplTco, only avi, atum : explYco, 
explain, reg. : unfold, ui, itum.) 

(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 

Do, dSdi, datum (with & in dSre, d£bo, d^bam, &c.) ; sto, st^ti, statum ; 
but stare, &c. 

III. SiECOND Conjugation. 

Pi'operly a contracted conjugation, but with the vowels open in the first 
pers. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o; mone-is=mones, &c.) 

* From deo, to excite. Of the compounds several have eire citum, from the 
obsol. do* 



FXBJTECT A3n) SUPD^E. 3 

(1) Most reject 0, and form perfect and supine i^ ui, Hum, 

(Mon-eo, mon-ui, mon-l^tcm.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add v, in the perf. — eo^ evi, etum. 
Deleo, deleviy deletum. Fieo, neo, and verbs formed from oleo a 

{make to grow), pleo (JUl), and sueo {am accustomed). 

(3) Others form perf. from root of present, lengthening the vovxl (if 
short), when present ends in a^single consonant. 

Ciiveo, eavi, cautum : f&veo. 

Fdyeo, fovi, fotum : mttveo, vdveo : pdveo, ferteo (and ferbui) ; 

Connheo, nivi and nixi. 
Prandeo (pransum), vTdeo (visum), sSdeo (sessum), atrideo ^, 

(4) Others form perf. in si. 

(a) p sounds. {Any p^ sound with s ^ ps; but hs sometimes = ss.) 

J&beo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
(/3) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure, is thrown away before s. Any 
k sound with s zz x: ^te is to be treated as a A; sound.) 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo, indulgeo (indultum), fulgeo, mvXgeo, 

tergeo, turgeo, urgeo, torqueo (tortum). 
Augeo, auxi, auctum : luceo,frigeo, lugeo. 
(y) t sounds, (p sound thrown away before s.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
(^) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before «.) 

Mftneo, mansiy mansum : heereo. 
(c) With reduplication, {t sound thrown away before «.) 
Mordeo, mSmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondee, tondeo. 
(Z) Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavlsus sum ; sdleo, 

solftus sum. 
(9) The following have perf. in at, but do not form their supines in 
itum. 

DSceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, mixtum and mistum ; torreo, 
tostum ; censeo, censum ; recenseo, recensum and recensitum. 
IV. Third Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in t, added to root of present, 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, eongruo, imbuo, induo, luo (luiturus), 
metuo, minuo, pluo, mo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statue, stemuo, 
sue, tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solve. 
(/3) t sound thrown away before s in sup. 

Mando, mandi, mansum ; pando (passum, pansum rare), prehendo, 
scando; and compounds of csaido {kindle), fando {thrust), in cendo, 
fendo, 
{y) Bibo (bibi, bibitum); cudo (cusum), dego, lambo, psaUo, scHho 
(scabi), sido, vello (vulsum : also vulsi,), verro (versum d), verto 
(versum), vise (visum). 

* Some of which have olesco in pros. Aboleo, sup. oMUum: adolesce, aduU 
turn. 
^ langueo, langui; liqueo, liqui and lieui. 

smooth, mid. asp. 

« Mutes with a p sound, p b (ph). 

k c g (ch), 

t t d (th). 

^ terri, versum poetical. Z. 

b2 



4 rOBMATION OP THE 

(S) (Short vowel of root UngtJiened^U, changed into 2 in perf,) 
Cftp-io, eSpi, captum : f&cio, jScio, ftgo, Sdo (esum}, Smo (eirptum), 
iSgo (tectum), fttdio (fossum), f&gio (fugitum). 
(() (n or m, by which the present has been lengthened from a nmpler 
root rejected.) 
(retaining Aort vowel) findo (f Yd), fYdi, fissum ; scindo (scid). 
(lengthening the vowel ; a changed into ?.) 
Fi'ango, frag, fregi (fractum) ; fundo, fudi (ftisum); linquoi liqu, lie 

(Iiqui, lictum) ; rumpo, rupi (ruptum) ; vinco, vici (victum). 
Percello, perciili, perculsum ; sisto, stiti, stitum. 
it) With reduplication. 

CXdo, cScTdi, casum ; caedo, cScidi, csesum ; cftno, cScTni, cantum ; 
credo, credidi, creditum; pango (pag), pSpYgi, pactum; parco, 
pgperci, parcTtum or parsum; pario, pSpSri, partum; pello, pS- 
p&Ii, pulsum ; pendo,. pSpeudi, pensum ; pungo, p&ptigiy punctum ; 
posco, p5po8ci ; tango (tag), tStTgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum 
and tentum; tundo, tiittidi, tusum. — So the compounds of do; 
eondo, abdo, reddo, &c., condidi, eon^tumy &c. 

(2) Perfect in si. 
(ij) p sounds. (19* Any p sound with s is p9 ; with t, pt.) 

Glubo, glupsi, gluptum : nubo, scrlbo, carpo, repo, scalpo, sculpo. 
(9) k sounds, including those in h, qu and ct, (Any k sound witli t is 
X ; with t, ct.) 
Cingo, cinxi, cinetum : sugo, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango^ 
figo (fixum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo, pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), r£go, dico, duco, cdquo, trSho ^, v£ho. 
Add compounds q/'stinguo; exstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, nesto {alto nexui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid verbs (assuming a p before t). 

Como, compsi, comptum ; demo, prdmo, s&mo, contemno. 
(ic) t sounds. (( sound thrown away before t ; vowel, if Aorty length- 
ened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum ; divTdo, divlsi, divTsum : Isedo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, rddo, trudo: mitto (misi, missum). — Chmpoundt ^vado. 
(X) k sounds, (the k sound is thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
(/a) t sounds, {ds changed into u ;) cedo, cessi, cpssum. 
(v) Liquid verbs, (r, m, changed into t before s.) 

GSro, gessi, gestum : uro, prSmo (pressum). 
if) Compounds of specio (behold) ending in spicio make spexi, spectnm. 
Tliose in licio from lacio (entice), except elicio, make lexi, lectum. 
Diligo, dilexi, dilectum : intelligo, neglTgo. 
Col", e-, di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, prselego, Jiaveperf legi. 
(3) Verbs with perf. in uU 
(o) Without change of root. 

aio, aiui, aiTtum (and altum); c«lo (cultum), consulo (consultum), 
mdlo, occillo (cccultum), vUlo, nolo, malo; compounds of ceUo 
(rush : shoot forth) ; frSmo, gSmo, trhno, v6mo, gigno (^en, gfinui, 
gSnYtum) ; rftpio, rfipui, raptum ; sUpio, elicio, eompesco, dispeeci), 



• A seems to have had originally a hard sound. Thus kiant for x<*/''^^> ^^^ 
b ■= « (vc'h'Si = vegi). 



PERFECT AND SUPINE. O 

depso (also depstiim), pinso (afso pinsi, pistum) ; gterto (ci/j»o sterti)* 

— Compounds of sero {to connect), serui, sertum. 
(tt) With change of root. 

Meto, messui, messum ; poiio, p5sui, pttsYtum ; cerno ', crevi, cretura ; 

Kno, levi (livi rare), lYtum ; sTno, sivi, sTtum ; sperno, sprevi, spr§- 

tum; fltei'no, stravi, stratum ; sSro, sevi, Batum ; tfiro, trlvi, tritum, 
Cresco (ere), crevi, crStum ; nosco. 
Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
(p) Verbs forming perf. in xi, as if they had roots ending in k sound or h, 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum ; struo, structum; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in ivL 

(<r) PSto, pStivi, pStituin ; cupio, arcesso, capesso, laccsso. inccsso. 

(5) Neuter verb, 
(r) Fldo, fisus sum (confido, diffido). 



Fero, tiili, latum. 
Tollo, sustiili, sublatum. 

V. Fourth Coxjuoation. 

(1) Perfect in i. 

(a) Venio, veni, ventum ; compSrio, compSri, compertum. So reperio. 

(2) Perfect in uL 

(p) S&lio, salui, saltum ; ftpSrio, dpSrio, HmTcio (amicui !). 

(3) Perfect in «. 

Farcio, farsi,fartum ;fulcio, haurio (hausi,haustum),raucio(rausum) 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. Dkponents. 

Secc^d Conjugation. FSteor, fassus ; liceor, licTtus ; mSi-^or, merYtus ; 

mYs^reor, miseritus, niisertus ; reor, r&tus ; tueor, tuitus ; vSreor, Te- 

ritus. 
Third Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus; amplector, amplexus; com- 

plcctor, complexus ; divertor, dl versus ; (so prsevertor, rgvertor;) ex- 

pergiscor, experrectus; fruor, fruitus, and fructus; fungor, functus; 

grSdior, gressus; invghor, invectus; irascor, iratus; labor, lapsus; 

idquor, l5cQtus; mSrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, natus; 

nitor, nisus, nixus ; obliviscor, oblltus ; paciscor, pactus ; pascor, pas- 

tus ; pJltior, passus ; pr5f iciscor, profcctus ; quSror, questus ; sSquor, 

sScutus ; ulciscor, ultus ; utor, usus. 
Fourth Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus; expgrior, expertus; metier, 

mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; 6rior, ortus s, 

VII. ($S3r 80 in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 
Inchoatirei in sco have no perfect, but that (in ui) of the root. This 

would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in ui, though no verb in eo occurs. 

VIII. In compound verbs (1) a, cp, of the root often become i, sometimes e: 
(2) e of the root often becomes i ; (3) the reduplication of the root is 
dropt, except in prsecurro and the compounds of posco and disco. 

' Properly to separate. In the sense of to see, it has neither perf. nor sup. 
S The present follows the third ; but 2 sing, ortria or or^frif. 



6 AXRJlSBEUEST of IVOXBt 



On the Arrangement of Words in a Latin Sentene^. 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin Ordei 
is this : 

2. B^ In Ladn the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they depend ; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic, stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, after the conjunctions comes the 
subject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs, and ex- 
pressions of time, place, manner, &c., and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id hon eripit. Mirabile vide- 
tur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non i/ntelligunt homines, quam 
magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. 

Por it must always be remembered that — 

5. IS" The degree of prominence and emphasis to he given to a 
word is that which mainly determines its position in the sentence, — 
And, 

6. a) The two emphatie positions in a sentence are the beginning and the end : 

<< by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it rests." 
(Crombie.) * 

6) Add to this, that the more unusual a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it is for that word. Thus ^ arbores seret diligens agricola, qua- 
rum adspiciet baccam ipse nunquam.*' (Cic.) 

e) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
separation from it ; especially if it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. Vduptatein percepi maanmam', Propterea quod aliud 
iter haberent nuUura. JEdui equites ad Ceesarem omnes' revertuntur. 

d) Another principle affecting the position of words is the harmonious 
arrangement of syllables ; the flow of the sentence. 

7. Geititive : — The genitive, whether dependent on a substan- 
tive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic; if not, 
not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation : see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern^ 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj,, gen,, svhst, (Vera animi magnitude.) 



IS A LATIK BEKTEKCB. 7 

8. Atteibutivb and its Substantive. Of these the mare 

9 

emphatic stands first. But see 6, c), 

a) A very short precedes a longer word; hence the demonstra- 
tives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable substan^ 
tives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes ; but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, &c, in apposition to 
proper names. 

Q. Mucins Augur ; Agis rex ; Pythagoras Fhilosophus, But, 
urhs Eoma ; though Cyprus insula^ ISiy^amsJluvius. 

10. WoEDS DEPENDENT ON ADJECTIVES. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing the 
dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absoluce. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic 
first : generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately after its word. 

14. "Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Proelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in the 
sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor timorem pellit. Nulla virttis virtuti contraria est. Virtu- 
tum in alid alitis vult excellere. Aliis aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel con- 
struction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : so 
that two of the antithetical words are as Jar apart as possible. 
Fragile corpus animus sempiterntis movet. Hatio nostra consentit ; 
pugnat oratio, Qusb me movertmt, movissent eadem te profecto. 

i^ Unim, vero, autem, quogue, quidem (with of course the en- 
clitics) cannot be the first words of a clause. 

Ohs. An accent after a word thus (parenf) shows it to be some- 
what emphatic. 



8 A.BBAKOEMEKT OV WOnDB. 



i; 



N.B. If the perfect and supine of a verb are not set down in the fullowing 
V(.c:tbulari35, It is assumed that the verb is conjugated like the common para- 
digms : 

.amo, avi, atum 

moneo, monui, roonTtum 

rego, (reg-si) (reg-tum) 

rexi, rectum 
audio, audivi, audi turn. 

I3y being conjugated like rego is meant that the perfect and supine are «!, 
turn, respectively, and that only th« necessary changes are made, according to 
the following table : 

'Any p sound with s is ps ; with t, pt. 

^^ I ^". !• with « is OJ ; with L d, 
, or h,qu, a,} 

Thus — scrib-o, (scrib-si) (scribtum) 



f 





scnpsi, 


scmptum. 


veho. 


(veh-si) 


(veh-tum) 




vexi, 


vectum. 


duc-o, 


(duc-si) 
duxi, 


ductum. 


eoquo, 


coxi, 


coctum. 



(Explanation of the Grammatical terms, suhfect, predicate, copula.) 

A sentence (or, ihouglit expressed in toord^) necessarily contaius 
three parts ; the subject, the predicate, and the copula. 

a) The subject is that about which the assertion is mnde. 

b) The predicate is the assertion itself, 

c) The copula is the word that connects the subject with the 

assertion made. 

d) The copula is some tense of the verb to be. 

Though the Copula is a necessary part of every sentence, it is not necctsarlly 
expressed, because it is implied when the predicate i^ a verb. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that — i 

(1) A verb agrees with the ntfyeet (that is, with 'its nominative case') in 
number and person, 

(2) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its tubrtantite in gender ^ 
Ru»i6er, and C(ue, 

(3) A transitite verb, whether active or deponent, takes after it an accusative 
of the objed; that is to say, of the person or thing acted upon, 

(4) The verb to 6«, and such verbs as to heeome, to turn out, to prove, to con- 
tinue, &c., passive verbs of being called f conndered, chosen, found, and the like, 
take a substantive or adjective after them in the nominative case. In the con- 
struction of the accusative and infinUive (see 6), the case after these verbs will 
be the accusative. See also 152. 

(5) ' The thing by whick' stands in the ablative; 'the person by ichom,* in the 
ablative with the preposition a or ab, 

(6) One substantive depending upon another is put in the geniUve case. 



Obs, "WTien a pronoun is the nominative case to a verb, it is not 
expressed in Latin ; except for the sake of emphasis or particular 
distinction. 

(a) In the same way, the possessive pronoun is seldom expressed, when there 
can be no doubt as to whose the thing is. 

(j3) When there is any distinction to be expressed, as, for instance, when / 
am to be opposed to you*, the pronouns must be used. 



§ 1. Agreement of the Subject, or Nominative 

Case, and Verb. 

(a) If one verb refers to two or more subjects (nominative cases), 2 
it is placed in the plural number*, which agrees in person with the 
most worthy^ of the subjects. 



* The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two 
actions of the mme person. Ejeci ego te armatis hominibus, non d^eci, 

» The verb is often, however, in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understopd with the other. Where a contrast is to be forcibly 
expressed, it usually agrees with the nearest subject (3f .), even against the rule 
of the more woHhy person. '* Ego sententiam tu verba defendis." 

*> This way of speaking arises from the old grammatical principle, that the 
first person is more worthy than the second; the second, than Uie third. 



10 8 — 5. [§ 1. KOMINATIYS CASE AND YEBB 

a) Hence :^If one of the subjects be of the fint person, the verb must be 
placed in the first person plural. 

b) If one of them be of the iecond person, there being none of the first, the 
verb must be placed in the teoond person plural. 

3 (h) The yerbs est and stmt are often omitted. 

(a) Et e^o^ et Balbus stutulimus manus, Both I and Balbus 
lifted up our hands, 

(b) Amici veterrimi optimi, 2Jhe oldest friends are the best. 



Vocabulary i. 

4 Andf et; que mditio; atque, ao^, 
//; si. 

Both — and, et — et. 
Handy mftnus, 4,/. 
Sidety s5r-or, dris. 
WdLy bene. 
Hunger^ f&m-es, is,/. 
Seatoningf tauoe, condimentum. 
Army, exercitus, 4. 
War, bellum. 



A Gaul, Gallus. 

Many, multi, se, a. 

Very many, permulti«, m, a. 

Cofiar, Ccesar, CsesAris. 

To lift up, tollSre, sust&U, sublit-. 

To he in ^ood health ; tobe toell, valei*e. 

To tcage, gerSre, gess>, gest- ; proper! v 

to carry. 
To conquer, vincfire, vie-, vict-. 



Exercise 1. 

( Words eneloted in parewthetee are to be omitted in translating.) 

1. If you and the army ' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 7. 13), 
2. Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. 3. Both you ana 
I (1, Obs. 13) have waged many' wars. 4. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. 5. The best' sauce (is) hunger. 
6. The Gauls were conquered by Cssar. 7. Hands were lifted 
up both by you and by Balbus. 8. If you and your sister are-in- 
good-health,, it is well. 9. I have conquered the citizens, you the 
Gauls. (Note a.) 

« For « Balbus and /," the Romans, putting " /" first, said, « Ego et Balbut.** 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said *^ Ego et Rex mens,*' he was a good 
grammarian but bad courtier. 

d £t joins words each of which is considered independenUy, and as of equal 
importance: atque (= adque) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
form of the same word, adds a notion that is, if any thing, of more importance 
than the preceding one (= ' and also,* ' and moreover*), the connected notions are 
often of the same kind: que joins a word closely to another, as an appendage to 
it, as belonging to it, and often as forming one complex notion with it. 

When et connects principal clauset, subordincOe ones and single words must be 
connected by que or (if similar notions) atque. 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ac is used before consonants (though not tery often before the k sounds); 
but not before wnoels or h. Mr. Allen shows that ac (though very rarely met 
with before g, q) is not very uncommon in Cicero before e. So also Zumpt. 

* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of 'wry.' 

' Ezercitusque. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two words 
connected by it. 



§ 2. iLCCUSATITlE WITH INriNITIVE.] 6 — 18. 



11 



§ 2. Accusative with Infinitive. 

The Infinitive takes before it (as its subject) ^ not the nomina- 6 
tive, but the acctisative s. 

a) Frater cecidit, his brother fell, 

b) M'atrem cecidisse, (his brother to have fallen =) 4h(xt his hro' 

therfell (or, had fallen). 

Many sentences that in English are introduced by the conjunction ^thaty are 7 
expressed in Latin by the accusative and infinitive. 

In turning such sentences into Latin, *that* must be omitted; the English 8 
nominative turned into the accusative; and the English verb into the infinitive 
mood of the same tense. 

The accusative with the infinitive follows (a) verbs {sentiendi et dedarandi) of 9 
fedingt knowing, tnshingy hearing, believingf thinking, See, ; and (6) such expres- 
sions OB, it is certain, manifest^ truet &c. 

Though it usually ^2oii» the expressions mentioned in b, it is really the tub' 
jeet of the sentence. 

The pupil must remember, that the present and perfect of the 
infinitive correspond, respectively, to the imperfect and pluperfect 
of the indicative, as well as to Represent and perfect, 

(fl) Bespondeo, placere et mihi locum, I answer, that the place 10 
pleases me too, \JPlacere is followed by a dat, of the personj] 

(h) Respondit,pZflw?ere et sibi locum, He answered, that the place 
pleased him too, 

(c) Sentimus calere ignem, nivem esse albam, dulce mel. We per- 
eeive-by-oit/r-senses, that fire is hot ; that snow is white, honey stoeet. 

Vocabulari/ 2, 



To ansu)er, respondere, respond-, re- 

spons-. 
To understand, intellTgSre, intellex-, 

intellect-. 
To deny, nSgare. 
To sin, peccare. 



/ remember, mSmini. {Imper,, me- 11 
men to ; fl. mementote.) 

To know-by-1he-senses ; to perceive-by' 
the-senses, sentire, sens-, sens-. 

To injure, offend against, violare. 

Law, lex, legis,/. 

Plain, manifestus. 

[Catttions.] fSS^ Him, her, them (or, he, she, they, when they 12 
are to be translated by the accusative) must be translated by the 
proper case of sui, whenever one of these pronouns stands for 
the same person as the subject of the sentence. 

Also, on the same supposition, his, hers, its, theirs, must be 
translated by the proper case of suus, 

fCaius says that it pleases him. j^ 

\Caius said that \t pleased him. 

8 Wq are not quite without this idiom in English. 

'* I ordered him to be dismissed" (= ' I ordered that he should be distnissed'), 
'^ I saw him to be a knave" (= ' I saw that he was a knave'). 
Such a sentence as ''narravit fratrem suum in proelio cecidisse," may be 
sometimes translated literally,*' he declared (or reported) his brother to have fallen 
ifi the battle," 



12 14—16. [§ 3. A.coirsATiTB with nrrDraTiTs 

In English the dependent verb in a sentence introduced by * thai* assumes (by 
a kind of aUraction) the fxut formy when the verb it depends on is in a past 
tense. 

Hence 



In a sentence with * that* dependent on a past tense, the 
Miglish perfect is to he translated hy the present infinitive, when^- 
ever the notion eapressed hy it, is not to he described as over before 
the action described by the principal verh^, 

B9F In a sentence introduced hy ' that,' when the verh has the 
auxiliary * should,' it is to he translated hy the present infini- 
tive, when it does not express either duty or a future event. 

Exercise 2. 

14 1. He answered that he '^ had waged many' wars. 2. He denies 
that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned)'. 3. He says 
that he does not ' understand. 4. He says that Cffisar will not ' 
offend-against the laws. 5. Eemember that hunger is the best 
sauce. 6. He answered that ho understood *\ 7. He answered, 
th^t both you and Balbus were-in-good-health. 8. Both you and 
Balbus have sinned. 0. It is plain that the place pleases you. 
10. It is plain that the place pleased you {pt)* 11. It was plain 
that the place pleased you. 



§ 3. Accusative with Infinitive {continued). 

15 (fl) After the verbs sperare (to hope), promittere or pollieeri 
(to promise), recipere (to engage, or undertake, Ac), the future 
infinitive^ is used in Latin with the accusative of the pronoun; 
and (V) after simulare (to pretend), the ace, of tlie pronoun must 
be expressed in Latin. 

16 (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esso)^, A 

young man generally hopes to live a lony time, 
(h) Sim'ulat se furere. He pretends to he mad, 
_ After a past tense, the forms *iri/^* and 'sltall* become *feouid* and 
^tkoM* respectively: hence, after a past tense, they are the auxiliary 
verbs of the future, 

fHe says that he will come. 
\Hc said that he would come. 



h Thus "he said that it pJeased him"— when! at the time of his saj-ing it! 
(placere) : before tlie time of his saying it 1 (placuisu). 

* For * he promises to come* = he promises that he toill come. 
He hopes to lite = he hopes tiiat he thaU lite. 
He pretends to be mad = he pretends that he is mad. 
■ With the compound infijiitives esse is often omitted. 



§ 4. ADJECTITE WITH SUBSTANTIVE.] 17—22. 



13 



Vocabulary 3. 



A buatneas, negotium; res, rei,/. 

A journey i iter, G. itinSris, n. 

Every thing, omnia. See 23. 

To do, facfire, fee-, fact-. 

To hope, speraro 

To come, vfinire, ven-, vent-. 

To promise, polliceri, pollicitus : pro- 
mi ttfire, promls-, promiss- '. 

To wnderiake, engage, recipfire, io, re- 
cep-, recept- : mostly with dcU, of the 



person to tchom one makes theprotnise; X7 

recipio tibi, vobis, &c. 
To finish, accompli, coiifTcere, io, 

confic-, confect-. 
To pretend, sYmulare ™. 
To be mad, filrgre. 
To (my, your, &c.) satisfaction ; satis- 

fac^^oT'dy, successfully, ex sententii ^, 
To have a prosperous voyage, ex senten- 

ti& navigai'e. 

JExercise 3. 
1. Solon prptended io he mad. 2. I will pretend to he mad, 18 
3. He promised to come. 4. I engage to finish the business to your 
satisfaction, 6. I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage, 
0. The business has been finished by Balbus. 7. I hope to finish 
the business. 8. He was pretending to he mad, 9. I promised to 
finish the business. 10. He answered, that Caius had had a pros- 
perous voyage^ 11. He answered that he would*^ finish the business. 
12. He says that he will not * come. 13. He has accomplished his 
journey satisfactorily. 14. Caius undertook to do every thing. 



§ 4. Agreement of an Adjective with its Substantive. 

(a) When an adjective agrees with several singular substantives, 19 
it will be in the plural number, and agree in gender with the most 
worthy, 

(h) If the substantives are things that have not life, the adjec- 20 
tive is usually in the neuter gender. 

(c) When the noun is * wa«,' * woman,^ * thing,^ it is seldom 21 
expressed in Latin. 

^" * Thing ' is, however, generally expressed by * res ' ^fem.), 
when the adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or things were meant. 

Thus * of many things,* muUarum rerum. Very seldom, and only when no 
mistake can occur, mtUtorum, 

(a) Castor et Follva ex equis pugnare visi sunt. Castor and 22 
Pollux were seen to fight on horseback, 

1 Promittere (to give it forth) is the general word for promising, whether ^oor2 
or eril, Polliceii is to offer from one's own free-will and inclination ; used only 
of promising good, PoUiceor being used for free and gracious promises, promitto 

would naturally be often used of promising what has been requested. Hence 

Ultro polliceor ; promUto (soepe) rogatus : 
Nee mala polliceor, mala sed promiUere possum. 
^ Quse non sunt simulo ; quse sunt, ea dissimulantur, 

n The pronoun should be expressed (ex mei sententid, &c.) whenever to leave 
it out would cause an ambiguity. 



U 23 — 26. [§ 4. ADJECTIVE WITH BTrBSTAXTIYS. 

(h) Inter se contraria sunt heneficium et injuria^ A benefit and 
an injury are contrary to each other, 

(c) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good and wise 
are lanished (literally, driven from the state), 

(d) Pratertta mutare non possumus, We cannot change the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

with me, 
28 Cht. 1. Of adjectives relating indefinitely to magnitude^ quantity y &e., the 
neuUr plural without a substantive is generally used in Latin, where vm use Uta 

nngular. Thus 

muehy very muA, every thing, the pout, 

multa, permulta, omnia, prseterTta, 

Ikde, (few things) very litde, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24 OU, 2. The neuter adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, where we 
might substitute ' things,* but really use some more appropriate noun, as property, 
otjeots, possetnons, performances, &c. 

Cum is written after, and as one word with, the ablativet 
me, te, &c. : mecum, tecum, secum, nohiscum, vohiseum, 

Vocahulary 4. 
2n Conirary, contrarius. | To banisli, pellSre or expellere ex civi- 



To each other, after contrary, inter se, 

betteeen tliemselves. 
Crood, better, best, bdnus, mSlior, opti 

mus. 
Wise, sapiens, -ntis. 
Deaf, surdus. 
Parent, pftrens, parentis. 
Virtue, virtus, utis,/. 
Vice; afauU, ovfCavo, vitium. 
Blind, csecus. 

AU my property, omnia mea °. 
To owe, debere. 

Exercise 4. 



tate. — Pellere, pSp&l-, puis-, drive. 
To be ignorant of ignorare, aec. 
See, cerngre, properly to separate : hence 
to distinguish ; to see dearly ; the 
proper word to express the posses- 
sion of distinct vinon. 
To carry, portare. 
To hear, audire. 

To speak, Idqui, lociltus or loquutus. 
To fight on horseback, ex equo, or ex 
equisP pugnare. — Pugnare, tofi^. 



26 !• They are banishing the good and wise. 2. We are all igno- 
rant-of many things, 3. Virtue and vice are contrary to each other. 
4. A blind man does not see. 5. The good and wise have been 
banished. 6. A deaf mam does not hear. 7. Hear much (23); 
speak little (p. 7. 15, 5). 8. We shall carry all our property with 
us. 9. He spoke very little. 10. Both you and Balbus are ignorant 
of many things, 11. He says that he is not ' well. 12. They will 
hear little' : they will speak much (p. 7. 16, V), 13. We owe very 
much to our parents. 14. Remember that you owe very much' to 
your parents. 15. He says that he will not^ fight on horseback, 

o The other possessives, tuus, suus, noster. Sec, must be used for thy, his, our, 
Sic, property, 
P Ex equo, if we are speaking of one person ; ex equis, if of more. 



§ 5. TUE BEXiATIYE.J 



27—32. 



Id 



§ 5. The Relative. 



The Relative pronouns 






qui, qualis, 


quantas. 


quct, 


answer respectively to 






if, talis, 


tantuf. 


tot. 



27 



In a relative sentence % 2^ 

H^ JEach clatise has its oton verb, and its own independent con-- 
stntction. 

The relative pronoun qui agrees with some eate of a substantive which is 29 
usually expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it thus 
refers, is called its antecedent [ot fore-going substantive). 

Oh$, 1. The antecedent, in a sentence fully expressed, would be expressed 
ta]ioe ; and it sometimes if expressed twice in Latin : this, however, is but 
seldom the case, and the antecedent is generally omitted in the relative clause. 

Obs, 2. ^p* With talis— qualis ; tatUus — quantus, the correlatives agree each 
with the substantives of its oum clause, which fnay or may not be different. Thus 
habeo tantam voluptatem, quantam tu (here the substantives are the same: 
voluptas): but tantum animum habent, quantam hahent voluntatem (here 
they are different : animus and voluntas). 

((?) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the rela- 30 
tive, and omitted in the principal clause : and (d) when this is the 
case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent being 
expressed in it, and represented in the principal clause (though 
not always) by the proper case of * w ' (ea, id); seldom * hic.'^ 

The ' if,' however, is often omitted, especially when * man ' or * thing * is meant, 31 
or when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different cases in the two clauses, 'is' or ' hio ' 
is but seldom omitted '. 

(a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem habet, sine corde esse 32 
potest, JVb animal that has hlood can he without a heart. 

(b) Arbores seret diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam* 

ipse nunquam, The industrious husbcmdman mil plant trees, 
any fruit of which he will himself never behold. 

(c) Accepi, quas liter as ad me dedisti, / have received the letters 
which you sent me. 

(d) BestifiB in quo loco nataB sunt, ex eo se non commovent, 
Animals do not move themselves from the neighbourhood 
(place) in which they were born. 

4 The clause in which the relative stands is called the relative dause ; the 
other, the principal, or antecedent clause. 
' It is, however, sometimes : 

Quos cum Matio pueros miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

QucB prima innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

" A berry; any little round fruit, not a ntU: e.g. of the olive, cedar, juniper 
be. Nee frugcs term baecasye arborum .... dedisaet. (Cic.) 



IG 33, 34. [§ 5. TUE BELATIYS. 



Many English verbs become transitive by the addition of a 
preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the correspondiug Latin verb is olrtady trawntiHy so 
that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine whether the prepo- 
sition bdongs (as it were) to the verb, turn the sentence into the passive : when, 
ii the preposition still dingi to tlie terb ^ (adverbially), it is generally not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

Of conrse a verb, compound or simple, must be sought for, that is equivalent 
to the verb and preposition together : as to deride, = to laugh cU. 

Vocabulary 6. 

83 Obb. Substantives in im from the root of the supine (which end therefore in 
tuB or nu) are of the fourth declension ; except, of course, those that, like legatus, 
denote pertont* 



Right, rectus. 

To tiU, cultivate, cttlere, colu-, cult-. 

To bear, produce, fSro, tCili, latum. 

To deterce, mfii*eri, meritus. To de- 
serve well, &c. oj {de with aU,). 

To praise, laudare. 

7b believe, credfire, cr&did-, credit-; 
dat, 

T't deceire^ decYpere, io, decep-, decept-. 

To behold, adspTcere, io, adspex-, ad- 
spec t-. 

Self, mvaelfy himself, &c. in nom. (ipse 
stands for all these, the pronoun ego, 
tu, &a not being expressed), I tng^ 
self is, however, often egovMt, 

* What ' as a relative =. that which ; or those (fhings) which. 

Exercise 5. 

84 1. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
2. Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. 3. (He) who 
easily believes, is easily deceived. 4. What is right', is praised. 
5. (Those things) which are right' are praised. 6. Both you and 
I * have been deceived. 7. Praise what deserves praise. 8. (He) 
who does not till his field, in vain hopes for ^^ a harvest. 9. He 
says that he has not * been deceived. 10. I shall not easily believe 
Balbus^ 11. Balbus has deserved well of me. 12. The business 



No, nuUus, a, um. G. -iua. 

Aninud, animal, alls. 

Blood, sanguis, Ynis, m. 

Without, sine, all. 

Heart, oor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, arbfii'is,/. 

Fruits of the eailh ; a crop, frQges, G. 

frugum, /. — of trees, fructus**, see 

Obs. 
Fidd, ftger, agin. 
In vain, neqmdquam, frustra ▼. 
Harvest, messis, is. 
Praise, laus, laudis. 
Easily, facile. 
Not yet, nondum. 



t Thus:- 



' He laughs at Cassius.' 

* Cassius is laughed at.' Therefore to lavgh-at is virtually one verb. 
^ Fruotus arboribu8,yru^^5 nascuntur in agris. 

But this is only true offruges; and of fructus, as opposed to fruges. Fructus 
is the general name for produce, and may be spoken of land as well as of trees ; 
and in podrywe find frugibus (Columella's poem on Gardening), and fntge (Hor.) 
of the fruit of trees. 

^ Nequidquam {to no purpose, in vain), so far as nothing has resulted from a 
thing done ; frustra (in vain) of a person who has not attained his purpose. (D.| 



§ 6. INFIKITIVE USED SUBSTAJfTIVBLY.] 36 — 38. 17 

which you promised to finish ', has not yet been finished ''. 13. I 
have planted a tree, the fruit of which I shall myself never' be- 
hold. 14. He is pretending to liave finished * the business to his 
satisfaction. 



§ 6. Infinitive used substantively. 

(a) The Infinitive, as doing little more than name the action or 35 
state denoted by the verb, may be considered a verbal substantive 
of the neuter gender. 

(b) An Ijifinitive (alone, or with other dependent notions) may 
stand as the nominative case to est (erat, fuit, &c.), or to an im^ 
personal verb. An adjective used with est, &c., and referring to 
an Infinitive, will be in the neuter gender. 

Obi. In English when an Infinitive (or a sentence introduced by ^iliat*) is the 
nominative to a verb, it generally /o/^«» U, the pronoun * it * being used as its 
representative before the verb. *' It is pleasant to be praised." ** It is strange 
1h(U you should say so." Of course this * W is not to be translated into Latin. 

(a) An Infinitive may also be the antecedent to a relative, which 36 
will of course be in the neuter gender. 

(b) Sometimes a relative refers to the whole statement made by 
a sentence. When this is the case, we often find id * quod for 
quod only. (Here id is in apposition to the former sentence.) 
Sometimes quce res is found : = * a circumstance which.* 

Ohs. 1. The use of id quod, for quod only, adds emphasis to the relative clause ; 
which then generally precedes the principal clause, or is inserted in it. 

Obs. 2. 'As' is often used in English for ' a tiling whicJi,* or ' tdiich,* in appo- 
sition to a sentence. '* He, as you have heard, died at RQme,"= which thing 
(id quod) you have heard. 

(a) Turpe est mentiri. It is disgraceful to lie. 37 

(b) MultsB civitates a Cyro defecerunt ; quw res multorum bel- 
lorum causa fuit. Many states revolted from Cyrus, a cir- 
cumstance which was the cause of many wars. 

(c) Timoleon, id • quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit secun- 

dam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which is thought 
the more difficult [task], bore a prosperous more wisely than 
an adverse fortune. 



Vocabulary 6. 

Pleasant, delightful, jucundus. 
IhUy, officium. 
Against, contra with ace. 



Promise, promissum. 3^ 

Disgracefid, turpis. 
Easy, facilis. 



^ Invert these clauses : that is, put the relative clause fii'st. 
PART I. G 



18 39, 40. [§ 7, HBLATIVE. 



To keep one's teord, fidem pitesUire 

prsestare, praestUi *• 
To lie, mentiri. 

To utter many faUehood*, multa mentiri 
It u a breach of duty, contra ofBcium 

esty U is against duty. 



One thing — another, aliud — ^aliud. 
Man, homo, hominia ; vir, viri ^, &c. 

of the 2nd decL 
To keepi servare. 
Mevile, maledicere, dot. 
To accuse, accusare. 
To break on^s toord^ fidem fallere. Fal- 

lere, fefelli V, deceive, beguile, 

8^ * jP<?r' before a substantive or pronoun followed by the infin, 
is not to be translated. The construction is the ace, with infin.*" 

T . • / for a boy not to obey his parents. 

I tfiat a boy should not obey his parents. 

JExercise 6. 
89 1. It is pleasant to be praised. 2. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. 3. It is a breach of duty to praise what {jplw.) is 
disgraceful. 4. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
.(c) all' good men do. 5. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. 6. It is disgraceful to break one's word. 7. It is one 
thing to revile, another to accuse. 8. It is certain that Balbus has 
deserved well of me. 9. It is a breach of duty to lie. 10. Both 
you and Balbus have uttered many falsehoods, 11. It is disgrace- 
ful to banish the good and wise. 12. It is easy (for me) to carry 
all my property with me'^ . 13. It is a breach of duty for a man 
to revile men. 14. I have praised, not blamed you (note *, p, 9). 
16. Timoleon, as you have often heard, bore adverse fortune very 
wisely. 

§ 7. Relative (continued), 

Fundamental Mule for employing the tenses of the Subjunctive, 
Wherever dependent verbs are used in the Subjunctive, the following is the 
fundamental rule for the use of the tenses in Latin. 

40 lEi" The imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunctive are the 
regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

The English perfect definite^ (or perfect with ^have') is con- 
sidered a present tense. It is, from its nature, a present-perfect, 

X Homo is the general term fur man, i, e, for a human being, distinguished 
from other living creatures. 

Vir is man as distinguished from tooman. Homo is often used contemptuously: 
tir, respectfully ; a man with a manly character. 

y Distinction between /aZ2o and decipio : 

NuUd fallentis oulpd BSB^iBaune fallin' ; 
« At quum dedpiar, culpam deceptor habebit. 

* Cic. has prcestaturus, 

A But we shall see below that if *for* follows immediately after ' U u,' it must 
be translated by the genitive. ' It is for a rich man to do so and so ; ' divUis est, &c. 

^ The perfect definite is used of actions done in some space of timSf a part of 
which is still present. 



§ 7. EELATIVE.] 



4.1—40. 



19 



The rule given in 40 implieBy that in Latin the present, future, and perfect, 
when it is equivalent to our perfect with 'have,' are followed by the present, or 
(for a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive c. 

Bs^ The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 41 

The only future subjunctive is the part, in rus with aim, essetn, &c. But 

where we use a future in a dependent sentence the Romans often used the 

preten* or imperfect of the subjunctive *. 

(On some English relative forms ^ 
* That ' IS often a relative pronoun. 42 

(Especially after superlatives; the interi'ogative tcAo; Hie sante; and when 
both persons and Hiings are meant) 

(a) * As* is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 43 

The relative 'cm' must be translated by qui after idem,- hy qualis, qtiantus, 
quot, after talis, tantus, tot, respectively. (See 29, Obs. 2.) 

(1) * But ' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it follows 44 
universal negatives, as nemo, nullus, nihil, 

(2) The (virtually) relative ^hut* is to be translated by quin t 
with the suhjimctive. (6) 

(3) When ' hut ' might be substituted for a relative with * not,^ 
the relative and ' not ' may be translated by quin \ if the 
relative is in the nom, (or even ace.) case. 

BglT ' Sudi * in Englisli is often used Avliere size is meant, rather than qualUy. 
' ^uch—as * should then be translated into Latin by tantus — quantus ; not by 
talis — qualis. 

(a) Talis est, qualis semper fuit, lie is such as he has ever been. 45 

(b) Idem est, qui semper fuit, ITe is the same that (or as) he 

has ever been. 

(c) Nemo est, quin ® te dementem putet. There is no one but 

thinks you mad (or, who does not think you mad). 

Vocabulary 7. 



The same. Idem, e£ldem, idem. 
Rule, regula. 



Expediency, utilit-as, atis. 
Expedient, u tills. 



4G 



Thus then the 

Present 

Future 

Perfect with * hate*. 



fPresent subj. 
are followed by the ^ Perfect subj. (for a completed 

L action). 

Imperfect -| rimpei-fect subj. 

Perfect Indef. I are followed by the <^ P^^^P^^ff * /"^j. (for an acticn 

Pluperfect J ' completed before the tmie 

V. spoken of). 
• For instance, after verbs of fearing, 
f Qui non is by no means uncommon. 

^ With other cases than the nominative and accusative, the use of the relative 
with non is commonly preferred. Z. When qui non must be used, will be 
explained below. 

(> Quin is qut ne {= ut non) : qui being the old abl. for quo. The demonstr. 
pronoun (which is the real nom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88 (a). 

2 



20 47 49. [§ 8. BELATIVE. 



AnotJter, ali-us, a, ud, G. alius, D 

alii, &c. 
Never, nunqaam (or, numquam). 
Before, antea. 
To be able — can, posse '. 
Wace, fluctus. What is its genitive ! 

wliy I See 33. 



Honour; the honorable; honorable con- 
duct, honest-as, atis. 

Nobody, no one, nem-o, inis. — Nemo = 
ue homo. See Caution 36. 

2o think, deem, putare. 

2%is, hie (hsee, hoc). 

7%xt, ille (ilia, illud). 

Nearly, fere. 

(^) l@" After sunt qui (it means that ' tliere are some*) 
Remember — ^the sidjunctive mood should come. 
Thus : sunt quiputent: erant or fuerunt, qui putarent. 

JExercise 7. 

S^iT ' TlicU,^ when it stands for a substantive which has been expressed in 
the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

1^" The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Satjunctite are the regular attend- 
ants of the past tenses of the Indicative. 

47 1. This is the same cis that. 2. The rule of expediency is the 
same as that ^^^ of honour. 3. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. 4. You are such as I have always thought you. 6. There 
is nobody hut knows, that the Gauls were conquered by Caesar. 
6. There is no one who does not (45, c) understand, that you are 
pretending. 7. There is no one hut knows that the past (23, obs. 1) 
cannot be changed. 8. There is no one hut knows, that these 
things are contrary to each other. 9. Both you and I are such as 
we have ever been. 10. The waves were such ^^^ as I had never 

seen before. 11. There are some who think you mad (46, a). 

12. There were some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative {continued). 
48 (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of ^ to he^ or a 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. it 
generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its antecedent. 

(Agreement with the latter [the predicate] is the rule ; agreement with 
the antecedent the exception,) 

Aid But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the relative 
generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.) ^ 

(Jovis Stella, quce ffiaiOmv dicitur.) 

' This verb is compounded of an old adj. potis, neut. pote, with sum. ' Pot * is 
tprefixed to the tenses of sum, ts being changed into ss, and pot-esse, pot-essem 
-shortened mio posse, possem (posses, &c.). 

The perfect tenses regular from potui ( = potis fui). No imperative : the 
part, potens is used as an adjective. 

e This is Zumpfs rule, which Kruger approves of; but thinks that we cannot go 
beyond this in determining ir/i^n agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremi says : '* videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre, 
si ad vocabulum respiciunt; sin vero ad retn, ad consequens." But Kruger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero's practice, it is obviously at 
variance with that of other writers. 



§ 9. BELATIVE.] 



60—55. 






(a) Domicilia conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus, Contiguous dwell- 50 

ings, which we call cities. 
(J) ThebcB, quod BoeotisB caput est, Thebes^ which is the capital 
of Bceotia. 

Vocabulary 8. 

The world, orbis terrse, or tcrrarum. 51 



Glory, gloria. 

Honorable, honestus. 

iSitor, Stella : astrum, ukich %» properly 
a Greek toord, and sidus, sideris, n. a 
constellation: and cUw, one of the 
great heavenly luminariet, e, g. the 
sun, the moon, Siriua, &c. 

Perpetttal, lasting, sempitemus. 

Fire, ignis, m. 

Idand, insula. 

Sea, mare, n. 

Ocean, Ocetous, i. 

As it toere, quasi. 



Orbis, m. 
Head, capital city, cftput, capitis, n. 
To reject, repudiare. 
To admire, wonder at, admirari. 
To he washed, circumfundi, circum- 

f usus. Literally, to be poured around ; 

and either the island or the sea is 

said drcumfimdi. 
To inhabit, in-cdlere, colu-, cult-. 
7b call, in the sense of naming (vtf- 

care, appellare, ndminare, dicere b). 



Exercise 8. 

1. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of true' 52 
virtue (^Oen. heiore fructus), 2. He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. 3. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (j?/.) call ocean. 4. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were \ which we call the world. 5. There is nobody hut^^ thinks 
Eome the capital' of the world ^, 6. There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well (?/*us. 7. There are some who 

laugh. 8. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



§ 9. Relative {continued). 

Relative with superlative. " The first who — ." 
(a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the adjec- 58 
tive is generally put in the relative clause. 

(h) To express " ihejirst person who did a thing " the Eomans 54 
did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree with the 
nominative of the principal verb. 

(a) Volsci civitatem, qumn habebant optimam, perdiderunt, The 55 

Yolsci lost the best city they had, 
{!)) Primus mala nostra sensit, JHe was the first person who per^ 
ceived our evils, 

^ Vocare, appeUare, nominare are all to oaU ; but rocare has, betide this, the 
meaning of to call = summon ; appdlare, that of appealing to, of calling to for 
aid ; nominare, that of naming, in the sense of appointing or electing, 

' Quasi should stand between great and idand, 

k Orbis terrarum, rather than terroB, when there is a decided reference to 
other lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other adjectives and of a;>poftttoM.— See note 
17, p. 30, in Grotefend's "if a«eria/«." 



«>o 



56—58. [§ 10. UT, KTB. 

fEng. He v.* as ilisjint tclio did this: (or,) He was thc/rtf to do this. 
\.Lat. He thefirtt did this. 

Vocabulary 9. 



To Zow, a-mittere, mis-, miss-: per- 

dare °, perdid-, perdit-. 
An opportunity, occasio. 
To loae an opportunity^ occasionem 

amittere. 
Now = already, jam. 



5G Faithful, iidelis. 
Slave, servus, i. 
God, Deus K 

Fire = conflagration, incendium. 
To help a person in perplexity, &.e., 
subvSnire, ven-, vent- «" : dat. of per- 
son. 

Sueh it your temperance'^ quee tna est temperantia. 
With your utual tern- > quA es temperanti& **, 
prranee J pro tuA temperantiA. 

As far as I know (quod sciam). 

Exercise 9. 

57 1. He was the first who promised to help ' me. 2. They will 
lose the lest thirty they have. 3. I will send the most faithful slaive 
I have. 4. He was the first who denied that there are' gods. 
5. The fire is such ^^^ as I have never seen before. 6. The constel- 
lations are the same, that they have ever been. 7. He was the 
first who undertook to finish' the business. 8. I hope that you, 
siteh is yov/r temperance, are already well. 9. Ko one, as far as 1 
know, has said this. 10. Sestius was not come p, as far as I know. 

11. I have lost no opportunity, as far as I know. 12. There 

are some who have lost the opportunity (46, a). 



§ 10. Ut, Ne, introducing a purpose. 

68 (a) * That,"* when equivalent to ' in order that ' and followed by 
* may ' or ' might,^ must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
— JJti is the original, but far less common, form of ut. — A sen- 
tence of this kind expresses a purpose. 

(li) * TTiat ^ =^in order that,^ followed by ' not,* or any negative 
word (the verb having * may ' or * miyht * for its auxiliary), must 
be translated hjne [= lest] with the subjunctive. It expresses 
a negative purpose ; & purpose of preventing. 



I Deus, V. Devs. Plur. (Dei), Dii, Di. Dat. {Deis), Diis, Dis. 
ra That is, to come under a thing ; i.e.to support it. 
° Amittere is simply to lose, 

Perdere is to lose actively; i. e. by some exertion ofone*s own will, &e. Hence 
perdere is often to destroy. 

AetiTfi perdo, /xMsir^ amittere possum, 
o Or, oujut es temperantia!. 
p ggf Intransitive verbs of motion often form their perfect aetive with *am^ 

SiOt 'have.' 

Thus am com^, was come, are (respectively) the perfect and pluperfeet active. 



§ 11. TTT, QUO, NE.] 



59—64. 



28 



Voccdbulary 10. 



ItUcttt oter vnth^ actum est de — with 

the abl. 
News of the town, res urblnse. 
To Bend or write news, per-scrtbere, 

scrips-, script- : to write fully. 
Courtesy f humanitas. 
Ckmrageoudy, fortiter. 



Virtuously f honorably, honeste. 
To cry out, clamare. 
To Ivoe, vivgre, vix-, vict-. 
To dUf mdri, ior ; mortuus. 
To obey, pilrere, dot. 
To make the same promisey idem poUi- 
ceri. 



59 



(a) Malti alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur, Many men praise 60 
others, that they may be praised hy them. 

(h) Grallinte avesque reliqusB pennis fovent pullos, fie frigore 
ladantttr, Sens and other birds cherish their yotmg ivith their 
Jeathers, that they may not be hurt hy the cold. 

f^ * To* is omitted after many verbs, which thus seem ^ to 
govern two accusatives. 

When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, try whether you cannot put in 
'to'' before one of them. 'He gcvve him a loaf:' = he gave a loaf to him. 

^Encercise 10. 

1. That you may be able to die courageously, obe/ the laws of 61 
virtue. 2. He was pretending to be mad ', that he might not be 
banished. 3. He cries out, that it is aU over with the army. 
4. You promised that you would send me all the news of the town. 
6. That you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 7. 16 (5)]. 

6. He praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. 

7. He will praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. 8. No 
one, as far as I know ***, had praised' Balbus, that he might himself 
be praised by Balbus. 9. Tou, STich is your courtesy ", promised to 
finish' the business. 10. You, with your ttsual courtesy^, made me 
the same promise " as before. 11. There were some who laughed. 



§11. Ut iw^rodt^ciw^r a consequence. Quo. ^'R prohibitive. 

(a) ' That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by ^ut* with 62 
the stttjtmctive. 

After these words ' that ' does not express a purpose, but a consequence ; and 
the English verb will usually not have * may ' or * might * with it. 

The demonstrative adverb corresponding to our ' «o ' is often omitted in Latin, 
' ut ' alone being used for ' so that,* introducing a consequence, 

(h) * T'hat,* when the sentence has a comparative in it, is translated 63 

by quo (* hy which ') ; which is equivalent to ut eo (* that hy this '). 

(c) * Not ' in prohibitions is ne. ' Not * with the imperative is translated by ne 64 
with the imperatite, or subjunctive used imperatively. 



4 Such verbs are : give, vouchsafe, cusign, grant, send. 

' '' He gave him a penny." What did he give f to whom 9 



U G5— 70. [§ 11. UT, QUO, ITB. 

65 Obs. \g^ Ne with tlie imperative belongs to poetry. 

Ne with the 2ad person of tlie present subjunetite, used imperatitdj/f 
is only found in general precepts (when 'you * means * a man ;' ' one '). It is more 
common with the 2nd sing, of the perfect subjunctive. — On the circumlocntiont 
with noli, eate, see 539. 

6G (d) ^As^ before the iri/ln., and after so, such, must be translated 

by ut ■. 

Except in this idiom (where *as* expresses a consequence conceived as result 
ing on a particular supposition), ut, * as,* goes with the indicative, 

G7 iSW No ut or ne goes with the infinitive. 

68 (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamus, The 

power of integrity is so great, that we love it even in an 
enemy, 

(b) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit stndiosior, I think 
that something should be given to the physician, that he may 
be the more attentive. 

(c) (1) Ne multa discas, sed multum. Do not learn many things, 
but much. (2) Hoc facito, hoc nefeceris ; do this ; do not do 
this. Ilium jocum ne sis aspernatus, do not despise that jest, 

(d) Nemo tarn potens est, ut omnia, qu83 velit, efSLcere possit, 
Nobody is so powerful as to be able to perform all he wishes. 

Vocabulary 11, 

69 Daily, quotidie, indies, or in dies ^. Season, tempestas. 



Even mind; resignation, sequus animus. 
Young, ji&venis, junior = juvenior. 
Age, time of life, eetas, atis, f. 
About, de, abl. 
Agricultural operations or affairs, res 

rusticee. 
Of such a kind, ejusmSdi. 
Wind, ventus, i. 



Multitude, multitud-o, inis, f. 

2b meditate, meditate on, meditari. 

To leave, re-linquere, liqu-, lict-. 

7h learn, discere, iiidY<*-. 

To appear, vTderi, vfsus. 

7b govern = moderate, limit, moderari, 

ace. 
To number, nQmerare. 



Exercise 11. 

70 1. Meditate upon'^ this daily, that you may leave life with an 
even mind. 2. ^q told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). 3. Do not learn many things, 
but useful things. 4. He spoke much (23, 1), that he might be 
thought wise. 5. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind, that the 

* It will be seen afterwards, that qui (=«<««) is generally used in sentences 
of this kind : also that ' as not to , . ,* &c. after a negative sentence is quin, 85. 
' From quot dies {as many days as there are) ; compare the Greek bcrifxkpai. 
In dies {daily) = day after day, day by day; when, that is, we spoak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily. In *in dies,* therefore, or *i» dies singulos,- 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is ' every day,* 
^ daily* in both senses; cither, that is, when the simple repetition of an action is 
to be expressed, or its repetition cowhined icitli progressive increase or decreiuA, 



§ 12. VT WITH SUBJUNCTIVE.] 71 — 77. ' 25 

winds and seasons govern them ". 6. I know that iny father does 
not learn many things, but much. 7. I will live virtuously, that I 
may die the more courageously ^. 8. He lived virtuously, that he 
might leave life with the greater resignation. 9. The multitude of 

stars is such "^ that they cannot be numbered. 10. There are 

some who promise to help me. 11. Do not count your enemies. 
12. Do not be afraid of these men. 



§12. English infinitive translated 6y * ut ' with the 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 



The infinitive never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 71 
(a) The English infinitive expressing a,purpose may be translated 72 
by ut with the subjunctive. 

Whenever the English iniinitiye may be turned into ' in order ihat,^ or ' tJuU,* 73 
with ' may ' or ' might,* it is to be translated by ut with the ntbjunctive. 

Thus, ** I am come to see you **=:'' I am come in order that I may see you." 74 
Here my teeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. But in many verbs 
this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance : — 
I (tdtise, 1 to do it zz ^^ advise or exhort you, t» order that you may 

I exhort, S ^ \ do it. 

T L ' o r yo" ^^ do it =• I ask, or beg you, in order Hiat you may do it. 
1 beg, &c. J 

I command you to do it = I command you, in order that you may do it 

I strive to do it = I strvte in order Utat I may do it ijk 

By * ut ' translate infinitive 

With ask, command, advise, and strive. 

But never be this rule forgot, 

Put * ne ' for * ut * when there's a * not.* 

Of verbs signifying ' to command/ jubeo takes ace, and mfin. 76 
[See however 219, note ^.] 

(a) Eomulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum patefecit, 77 
Bomulus, to increase the number of his citizens, opened an 
asylum, 

(h) Militibus imperavit, ut clypeos hastis percuterent, He com- 
manded the soldiers to strike their shields with their 
spears, 

(c) Enitar, ut vincam, I will strive to conquer. 

{d) Magno opere te hortor, ut hos de philosophia libros studiose 

* tS^ * /« ' is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no dis* 
tinction to be expressed between a nearer and remoter object, and no reference 
to be strongly marked. 

▼ The neuter of the comparative adjective is used for the comparative adverb. 



26 78. [§ 12. UT WITH BXTBJXnfCTIVE. 

hgas, I earnestly advise you to read attentively these hooks 

about philosophy, 
(js) Capram monet, ut in pratum descendat, JSe advises the she* 

goat to come down into the meadow, 
{f) Hoc te rogo, ne * demittas animum, I beg of you not to be 
disheartened. [Literally, not to depress your mind,"] 

"When ^that ' introduces a consequence, * that not ' is ut non, 

not ne 



That not 



Jfor a 
(for a 



purpose . . 
consequence 



. ne, 
. ut non. 



Voeahulary 12. (Some verbs that are followed by ut.) 



78 To Oik, rtfgare. 

To beg and pray a man, r5gare et orare 

(ace. o{ person). 
To Btrhe, niti, more commonly eniti, 

nisus and nixus. 
To demand, posttilare. 
To persuade, persuadere, suas-, suas- : 

oat, of person. 
To foam, mdnere 1 mfinu-, m5nit- 

To admonish, admSnere J aco. personce. 



To exhort, hortari, adhortari, cohortari 

{the last espy to e, troops). 
To command, impSrare ^, dot. 
To charge or oommtstion, mandare, dot. 
To direct, teU, when spoken of an in- 

strtictor,, prsecipere, cep-, cept-. 
To order by a proclamation or edict ; to 

publish an edict, edicere, dix-, diet-. 
To decree, decemere, crev-, cret-. 



Perseverance, perseverantia. 
Fury, furor, oris. 
Senate, senatus, 4. 

i>m«, vestitus. Oftohatdeclens,? whyt 
To return, red-ire, eo *. 
To hold a levy of troops ; to l&oy troops, 
delectum habSre. 



Consul, consul, consiilis. 

To assist, jtlvare or adjiivare (aec), 

juv. 
To suffer, pftti, ior, passus. 
To tcSse by storm, per vim expugnare. 
By letter, per literas. 



* For ne, ut ne is found with no perceptible difference of meaning. Z. Grote- 
fend thinks that Cicero uses utne in the following cases: (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whUe clause as to a particular part of it, e, g. the 
terh, or quis, quid; (2) when a demonstrative pron. or pronominal adverb is ex- 
pressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut, ne would stand 
by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut ne is 
found, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus, Terence, Ovid, &c. : but 
four times (and that in doubtflU passages) in Livy, and not at all in Cofsar and 
Tacitus. 

^ Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of the 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power ; prcedpere, to 
direct, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge; mandare, to give a 
charge or commission to a person ; edicere, to declare officially as a magistrate, to 
publish a proclamation. 

' eo, ivi (ii generally in the compounds), ttum, Prea. so, is, it ; Imus, itis, sunt. 
Imp. ibam. Fut. ibo Imperat «. Subj. pres. earn. Imp. irem. Part, iens, 
euniis, Ger. eufidi, &c. 



f 



§ 13. UT.] 



79—82. 



27 



Exercise 12. 

1. I ask you to do this. 2. I asked you to do this. 3. Strive 79 
to assist me, 4. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. 
5. He warned CeDsar not to believe the Q-auls. 6. Do not believe 
the Q-auls. 7. Do not lie. 8. Eeligion warns men not to lie. 
9. It is certain, that the boy is striving to learn, 10. 1 will exhort 
the boy to learn, 11. We know that virtue and vice are contrary 
to each other. 12. He published-an- edict, that the Senate should 
return to its (usual) dress. 13. He had charged Trebonius by 
letter not to suffer Marseilles ^ to be taken by storm. 14. His per- 
severance is as great as ^^ his fury. 15. The Senate decrees, that 
the Consuls should levy troops. 16. He persuades him' to return 

to his mother. 17. He demands, that troops should be levied. 

18. There are some who lie. 19. He exhorted his soldiers to fight 
bravely. 20. He begged and prayed Dolabella y to do this. 



§ 13. Ut, &c. (continued), 

(a) In sentences where, by rule 68, *«^' should be used (to in- 80 
troduce a purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place and the 
affirmative pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 

not, but, 



ihat nohody, 
that nothing, 
that nOy 
that never, 



ne quts, 
ne quid, 
ne ullus, 
ne v/nquam. 



ut nemo, 
ut nihil, 
ut nuUus, 
ut nunquam, 

{h) But if the sentence is a contequeince, then vl nemo, &c. should be used. 81 
(a) Alexander edixit, ne quis ipsum alius, quam Apelles, pin- 82 

geret, Alexander published cm edict, that no other person 

than Apelles should paint him (JPwrpose), 
ijb) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis cus- 

todem imposuerit *, CHmon was (a person) of such liberalitff^ 

that he never appointed a keeper for his gardens (jOonse-' 

quence). 



y Massilia. — Dolabella. 

* The use of the perfect svhj, in this example instead of the imperf, will be 
explained in another place [418, (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 



2H 83, 84. [§ 13. ut. 

Vocabulary 13. 



83 It remairiB, reliquum est, restat. 

ItfoUoiDs ; the next Hdng U, sequitur * : 

or proximum est. 
It happens by chance, casu accYdit. 
Hence it happens, ita fit : literally, thus 

it happens. 
How happens it T qui fit ? 
Bggr * That * after reliquum est, restat, 

and sequitur, is ut voUh suhj. 
To desert, desSrere, seru-, sert-. 
To make this request of you, illud te 

rogare. 

{Lot,) He did it unvnlling ; glad ; joyful. 
(JEng.) He did it unwillingly ; ^adly ; joyfully. 



To leave = go out of, ex-c€dere. cess-, 

cess-, abl. 
City, urbs, urbis,/. 
lown, oppidum '. 
First, primum. 
At first, primo*. 
For the sake of, causi. 
For my sake^ med caus4. 
Fear, timor, oris. 
UnwiUing, invitus. 
Glad, joyful, laetus. 



Exercise 13. 

84 1. Eeligion warns (us) never to break our word. 2. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. 3. 1 first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. 4. The Consuls publish-a- 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. 5. So great was 
the fear of all men, that *^^ no one left the city. 6. The Senate de- 
creed that the Consuls should hold a levy. 7. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. 8. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
teas all over vnth the army. 9. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 

10. There were some who assisted Balbus. 11. There were some 

who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. 12. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



Exercise 13 {continued). 

13. The next thing is, that I should show (docere), that the world 
is governed by the providence of the gods. 14. It happened by 
chance, that the Consul was holding a levy (of troops). 16. Hence 
it happens that nobody saw him. 16. How happens it, that nobody 
saw him leaving the city ? 17. How happens it that he is beloved 
by nobody^' ? 18. Hence it happens that what he did, he did un- 
willingly. 19. How happened it, that he left the city unwillingly ? 

* Absit ut, ' be it far from me,* belongs to the later poets and Appuleius. 
Instead of it we should use velim hoc absit ; or quod procul absit, inserted paren- 
thetically. 

z " Oppidum proprie in&a urbem est ;" but all cities and towns came to oe 
(frequently) denominated opptda^ except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie J 

* Primo is sometimes used for * first,* but not primum for * at first.* C 



14. QUIK.I 



85—89. 



2d 



§ 14. QuiN after verbs o/ doubting, &;c. 

(a) When ^asnof with the infinitive follows **o' or ^such* in a 85 
negative sentence, it is to be translated by ' quin ' with the sub- 
junctive. 

fgS^ The sentence before quin is always negative, (An interrogative sentence 
that expects the answer ' nOf* is in effect a negative sentence.) 

(h) * J3ut,^ * hut that,^ or ' tJiat,^ after verbs of doubtin^y denying, 86 
&c. in negative sentences, is translated by quin, (See also rule 94, 
in next Lesson.) 

(o) In negative sentences the participial subsUtntive governed by a preposition 87 
(especially after to hinder^ reitrainy prevent, object, &c.) is often translated by 
quin with tubj. 

(a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tain gravem, quin is die et 88 
nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food is so heavy, 
as not to be digested in a day and a night, (Observe the 
repetition of the ' is' here, which is not very common*.) 

(5) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli. It 
cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to deceive than 
to he deceived, 

(<?) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricidam compellaret^ She never 
saw him without calling him fratricide, 
Vix inhiheri potuit, quin saia jaceret. He could scarcely be 
prevented from throwing stones. 



Vocabulary 14. [Of words, &c. followed by quin.'] 



Not to doubt, non dubitare (quin). 
There is no doubt, non est dubiiim 

(quin), it is not douU/ul, 
Who dciibts ? quis dubitat (quin) ! 
It cannot be but tJuU, fieri non potest 

quin. 
/ cannot refrain from, temperare niihi 

non possum, quiu. 
It cannot be denied, negari non potest 

(qum) 



To leave nothing undo7ie to, &c., nihil 89 
prsetermittere quin. 

/ cannot but, facere non possum quin. 

To restrain, to keep back, retinere {after 
negative words, and cegre * wWi dijji' 
culty, vix * scarcely,* &c.). 
Not to be able to. restrain, tenere or re- 
tinere non posse. 






To be ignorant, ignorare, vjith ace. and 
infin. BgiT Quis ignorat, quin &c. 
occurs once in Cic. [Flacc, 27> 64], 
but the ace. and infin. is far more 
common. 



World, mundus, i. 
Design, consilium. 
Sometimes, interdum. 
Qass, gSnils, gSnSris (n.). 



* It shows that quin does not represent the nominative, but that the real 
nominative is understood. 



80 90—93. [§ 14. QUiif. 

Exercise 14. 

90 1. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other ? 
2. It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. 8. Who doubts 
that the world was made by design ? 4. I don't doubt that both 
you and Balbus lifted up your hands. 5. He never sees CiBsar 
without crying out that it is all over with the army. 6. I left no- 
thing undone to finish the business. 7. I cannot hut help Balbus. 

8. It cannot be denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage, 

9. I cannot refrain from leaving the city. 10. No one is so good 
as not sometimes to sin. 11. There were some who left the city. 

12. I am not ignorant, that Caius has lost the opportunity. 

13. Who is ignorant, that there are three classes of Greeks? 

14. The Germans were with difficulty restrained from hurling 
° their darts against our ° men. 



91 Kon possumus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We can- 
not ohject to others dissenting ^rom us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Octavianus 
was very near perishing. (^Or, But a little more, and Octa- 
vianus would have perished,) 

Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin continued.) 

Not to befarfirottif haud multum abesse, 



92 Not to object, non recusare ^. 

To be very near; to be within a very 
littUf minimum abesse; to be used 
impersonally. 



or haud procul abesse : impersonally. 
Wluxi reason is there why — not? quid 
causae est, quin — ! 



To kill, interf Tcere, io ; fee-, feet-. 
To make, facere, io ; fee-, fact-. 
0/iron, iron-hearted, ferreus. 
Children, lib^ri, pL 
To lore, amare. 



A letter, literse, pi. 

Truly, vere. 

The soul, animus, i. 

The mind, mens, mentis ^, 

Imtnortal, immortal is. 



JExercise 15. 

93 1. He was within a little of being killed, 2. It cannot be denied 
that it is disgraceful to break one's word. 3. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. 4. I am within 

b From re and oausa. It may also be followed by quomtntis or ne. 

c Anima, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
Animus, ' the soul,* the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, &c. ' the 
heart.* Mens, the intellectual faculty ; the rational fsxuUy, Heuce animus should 
be used for mind, when it means disposition, q>irit, &c. 



§ 15. QUOMorus.] 94 — 99. 81 

very little ofhemg most miserable. 5. No one is so iron-hearted 
Hi not to love his own children. 6. I cannot but^^ send you a letter 
daily. 7. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. 8. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. 9. I will not object to yowr hanishing me. 10. I wiU 
not object to yowr all leaving the city. 11. It cannot be denied 
that the rational-faculty should (deheo) command the heart. 
12. It cannot be that the mind is not immortal ^. 



§ 15. QUOMINUS. 

Verbs of hindering are often followed by quornintis. 94 

This quo minut (by which the less) ^z ut eo mirnu {tliat tlie less by U), 

(a) They are, however, also followed by ne (which denotes more 
strongly the intention of the agent to prevent the action) ; 
and, when the verb of hindering has a negative with it, by 
quin, (See 92.) 

(b) Non recuso * may be followed by either quin or quominue, 

(See 92.) 
With verbs of fearing, ^tliat^ must be translated by *«e;* ^that 95 
not^ by ^ ut,* 

(a) ' T?iat not ' may also be translated by ' ne non* which is stronger than ' tU.* 
Q^ After verbs oi fearing, the 'Eng, future and the participial substantive are 96 
translated by the present or imperfect subjunctive, with ut or ne, 

(a) Quid obstat, quominus Caius sit beatus? What prevents Q7 

Cuius from being happy ? 

{Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 

(h\ \ Vereor ne veniat, I fear that he will come, 

1 Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not cotne, 

(Eng.) What prevents Caius /rom being happy I 98 

{Lot,) What prevents, by which Caius sltould be the less happy ! 

Vocabulary 16. 
(Verbs that may be followed by quominus.) 



To prevent, obstare, obstit-, dot. 
To deter, deterrere. 



To hinder, prevent, impSdire. 99 

{So officere, obsistere ; recusare, re- 
pugnare, intercedere, &c.) 



* Impedio, prohibeo, intercedo, interdieo, even when accompanied with a nega- 
tion, scarcely ever have quin, but quominus. (M.) — Cic. has, however, nuUd re 
impediri, quin — , 

^ With quid obstat (especially when the person is represented by a pron, of the 
first or second person) the dat. is generally omitted. Unless it be a pron., it will 
then stand as nom. to the next verb. 

After 'deter,* &c. the ace, should be expressed, unless it be a pronoun of the 
first or second person. 



82 



100^—102. [§ 16. IKTEUBOOATIVE SENTEKC38. 



It is owing to Caiui tfiat — not, per 

Caium stat quominus &c. 
To endure, sustin^re, sustent-. 
To fear, vgreri, vSrYtus ; tTmere ; me- 

tuere, metui «. 



Notlnng, nihil, indecl. 

To obey, parere, dot. 

To ittcreoMe, augire, aux-, auct-. Imny* 

crescere, crev-, intrant. 
By tea and land, terr& manque. 

JExercise 16. 
[Z» quotidie or indies uted of daily increase or decrease f ] 
100 1. What prevents ua from doing this? 2. Nothings preveuts 
jonfrom doing this. 3. Nothing deters a wise m&nfrom obeying 
the laws of virtue'. 4. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. 5. I fear that I Bhall not endure such ^*' labours. 6. I fear 
that he will not be able to endure such labours. 7. I fear that 
I sliall increase your labours. 8. What prevents us from waging 
war by sea and land ? 9. What prevents you from carrying all 
your property with you? 10. Do not pretend to be mad'. 11. 
It cannot be denied ihat vice increases daily. 12. It was owing 
to Gains that we did not wage war by sea and land. 13. Do not 
obey (your) temper'. 



§ 16. Interrogative Sentences. 

101 Questions (when interrogative pronouns or adrerbt are not used) are generally 
asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

(a) Ne is used in questions that ask simply for information *. 
(5) Nwn expects the answer ' no :' (c) nonnUi, the answer * yes,* 

fgg^ NS is enditie: that is, it is always appended to a word, and written as 
its last syllable, 

102 (a) Scribitne Caius ? Is Caius writing ? 

(b) Nvm putas . . . ? Do you think? (= you don't think, do 
you?) 

(c) Nonng putas . . . ? Don't you think ? {= you do think, 

don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonne canis similis est lupo ? What ? is not a dog 
like a wolf? 



e Timere, metuere, vereri, are all used for fear; but 

(1) if a reverential or humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used. 

(2) if an anxious fear of a threatening evil, metuere, Metus is the fear of the 
mind arising from a consideration of circumstances and appearances : timor, the 
fear that arises from the body; from timidity, (See D. vereri.) 

Vereor, which expresses the least degree of actual fear, should be used tn 
express doubt or fear about the happening of such au event, ur the truth oi suck, 
an opinion. 

Formidare, ' to dread,' of great and lasting fear. 

* Ne is, however, sometimes used in tlie sense of nonne. See Part ii. 455. 



§ 17. XKTEBBOOATITE ATOIIDS.] 103—105. 



88 



Unexp^eUdf insperatus. 
MwraUy mores, (Gen. -um) m. 
To change^ intrans. ; to he changed, 
mutari. 



Vocahuhri/ 16 *. 

For the wone, in pejus: aee, neui. 108 

Siceet, dulcis. 

Song, cantos. Of vhat ded. ? ichy 7 
Invent, inrenire, v§n«, vent-. 

Any body or any one after num is quit : any thing is quid : any (in agree- 
ment with a substantive), qui, quee f, quod. 

Exercise 17. 
[Not contained in the earlier editions.] 

1. Dare you deny it ? [No.] 2. "Will a wise man be deterred from 104 
obeying the lawa of virtue ? [No.] 3. Dare you deny that tne 
morals of men are changing for the worse P 4. Will he be able to 
endure such ^^^ labours ? 5. Is it not more disgraceful to deceiye 
than to be deceived P 6. Is it more disgraceful to be deceived, 
than to deceive P [No.] 7. Does it not follow, that virtue and vice 
are contrary to each other ? 8. Has not Caesar been warned' by you 
not to believe the Gauls P 9. Will you not strive to conquer ? 10. Did 
he not die with the greatest resignation P 11. Will you change the 
past P [No.] 12. Will you lose so great, so unexpected an oppor- 
tunity P [No.] 13. Was any sweeter song invented by the Q-reeksP 
[No.] 14. Has any one dared to deny these things P [No.] 



§ 17. Interrogative Words. 

Who ? (quis P) Wliat ? (quis, quid, when wed without a suhstan- 106 
tioe; qui, qusB, quod, when used in agreement with one*. Quid 
fecit P what has he done? quod facinus commisitp what crime 
has he' committed? Sow? (qui, abl.) How does it happen that? 
(qiu fit ut . . P with subj?) How many ? (quot P indecl.) How 
great ? (quantus P) How much ? (quantum P neut. adj,) 

Why? fc^(=cuirei). 

( quare ' (= qua re). 

When? (quandop) — {Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 


ubi. 


iVhence, 


unde, 


Whither, 


quo. 



} 



relatives 



to < inde, hinc, 
L eo (hue, illuc). 



t Or qua. See Zumpt, 136, note. 

* This distinction is not invariakly observed with respect to quis and qui. See 
Zumpt, 134, note. 

' Q^MTe (wherefi/re) is only used when the cause is decidedly asked : when, 
that is, an anncer it required. Cur is used whether an answer is required or 
BOt * henco it is the proper word in ex^pottulatory and objurgatory sentences. 

PART r. D 



84 106—115. [§ 18. DEFEKDEITF QTJESTIOKS. 

JSkereUe 17 (Jns), 

106 1. Have not the good and wise been banisbedp 2. Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other P 3. Do men govern the 
wmds and seasons ? [No.] 4. Shall we not all die P 5. Was not 
the world made by design P 6. Do we not owe very much to our 
parents P 7. Was it not owmg to you '' that we did not leave the 
city P 8. Was not Caius within a very little of being killed '* ? 
9. Were not the waves such "^ as you had never seen before P .iO. 
Whence do you comeP (or, where do you comejromf) 11. Did all 
promise to help' youP [No.] 12. Did he not promise unwillingly 
to finish the business P 18. Do we not all hope to live ' a long 
while P 14. Has h^ not finished the business satisfactorily *P 15. 
There are some who ^^ deny, that Caius has finished the business. 
16. There were some who reviled me. 17. What sweeter song was 
invented by the Greeks P 18. He was with difficulty restrained 
from assisting me. 



§ 18. Dependent (or Indirect) Questions. 

107 A dependent (or indirect) question is one that is connected with a preceding 
word or sentence. 

108 Dependent questions ^2^io and depend on such words as to cuk, doubt, htow, or 
not know, examine, try, enquire, &c. 

109 (a) (h) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be in the 
subjunctive mood. 

110 In English, dependent questions are asked hy * fdieiher ;^ or by interrogative 
pronouns and cuherbs. 

111 Since ^what^ and *who* are also rekUive8,hut in Latin the interrogatiee pronoun 
has the forms quis and quid, which do not belong to the relative, care must be 
taken to use quis, quid (not qui, quod) in dependent questions, unless the 'crto' 
has a substantive with it. (See 105.) 

112 fSS^Who, what, which, are often dependent mterrogatives, espe- 
cially after verbs of asking, Jcnowingy douhtvng, &c. 

113 After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the aoeusaitive (or 
oljecC) to the transitive verb. Such a sentence may be called an aoeusoitvoe sen- 
tence, or an objective sentence, 

114, The verb in an acctisative (or ohfective) sentence must be in the 

subjunctive mood. 

xl5 (a) Dubito, num » id tibi suadere deheam, I doubt, whether I ought 

to give you that advice, 

8 Obs. In a dependent sentence, nam is ' v^etker,' and does not nucessarilj 
imply that the answer 'no' is expected. 
If^ however, the answer 'no' is expected, niifit should be used, not n^. 



§ 19. DOUBLE QTJBSTIOKS.] 116 — 118. BS 

(h) QosBsieras ex me, nonne putarem^ &c,y Tou had enquired of 

me^ whether 1 did not think, Soc. 
(c) Quid est ? — ^Nescio, quid sit. 

Vocabulary 17. 



To he better y i. e. a thing to be preferred^ ^l6 
satius esse. 

I>%iiionor<My, turpiter. 

/ donH hnow vihiker . . . not; I cUmott 
think; I am nGit ntre that . . . nof, 
haud scio an or nescio an toUh »ubj. 



To enquire, quaerSre, quseslv-, qusesit-. 

Of, after enquire, ex tnth abl. 

To My, dieere, dix-, diet-. 

Wdl = rightly, recte. 

Dog, canis, is. 

Like, similis, dot. 

Wolf, liipus, i. 

(1) Haud scio, an ita sit, J donH know whether (or that) it is not so [= I am 
inclined to think it w so]. 

(2) Hand scio, an nuUa beatior sit vita, / donH know whether (or Huit) there u 
any happier life[z=. I am inclined to think there if no happier life]. 

fij^ In translating '/ donH know whether (or that),* * I am not ture ihat^ by haud 
teio (or netoio) an, if there is a ' not,* omit it in the Latin : if there is no * not,' put 
in * non.' Also translate *any body' by nemo {no body) : and so ' any* by nuUus 
{no, none) ; 'any thing* by nihil {nothing). 

» 

JSceercise 18. 

1. Where do you come from ? 2. 1 will ask him, where he comes 117 
from. 3. Ought I to do this ? 4. I doubt, whether I ought to do 
this. 6. He asked, whether a dog was not very like a wolf. 5. / 
donH know, whether he has not said well. 7. He said, that he did 
not^ know ^K 8. Balbus is not come, as far as I know ". 9. Is it 
not better to die, than to live dishonorably? 10. I will leave 
nothing undone to finish " the business to yowr satisfaction *. 11, 
I will ask (him), how great the waves were. 12. Who does not 
know how delightful it is to be praised by the good P 13. I will 
enquire of Balbus, how many there were. 14. There are some, 

who ^*" have enquired of Balbus. 15. I don't know, that he is 

surpassed by any body **\ 16. I don't know, that any body has 
dared to deny this. 17. I don't know, whether it is not better to be 
deceived. 18. Ought I to be asked to do this ? [No.] 



§ 19. Double Questions. Use op 'An' in single 

questions. 

(o) (V) In double questions ^whether* is to be translated by utrvm^ 118 
num, or the appended *we*;' *or' by an. 
Num in direct questions is only to be used wjbeu the answer 'no' is expected. 

* Ni . . . . nif is rare, and rather belongs to poetry than to prosev Utnvm 

, , • . n^ is very rare. 

D 2 



3G 119 — 122. [§ 19. DOUBLE questions. 

1 19 (c) (d) (e) But in dependent questions ' whether ' is often untrans- 
lated, and 'or' translated bj atiy anne, or the appended ne. 

L20 (/) An la often found before single questioiiB, bat this was at least not a com- 
mon practice with Cicero, &c. When an is so used, there is always an ellipse 
of the other question, which may generally be supplied without difficulty. 

(u) The omitted question is very often some such general notion as : itU n<A 
80? is not (his true 7 don*t you agree toith ma f donH you think so 7 or the like. 

(P) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously absurd; so 
that assent is really demanded to the preceding statement. It often involves 
something of irony. The force of such a question may often be given in English 
by ' then :' and often by ' or^* * or perchance,' Thus : Cur misereare, potius quam 
feras opem, si id facere possis! an sine miaericordid liberales esse nonpossumusi 
Why should you pity, rather than assist {^n, if you can 7 Or, is it itnpossible for 
us to be liberal vnthout pitying 7 or,* is it then impossible, &c.' 

BSST 'Or* in questions is to be transkted by an or n^ ; never by auf in a 
proper dovhle question; when, that is, one question is to be answered in the 
affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121 (») TTtrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? i* that your fault or 

ours ? 
(5) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliquS. animi an con- 

sulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very great difference, 

whether cm injury is done from some perturbation of mind, or 

deliberately and purposely, 
{c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, incertum. Whether the 

number of the stars is even or odd, is uncertain. 

(d) QusBritur, unusn^ sit mundus an plures, It is a question, whe- 

ther there is one world or more. 

(e) Servi liberin^ sint, quid refert ? What does it signify, whether 

they are slaves or free ? 
(/) An ' turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (passionateness) 
useful even then ? [Is it not then prejudicial ?] 

The forms for double questions are ; — 

1) num an, 

2) utrum * an, 

3) n6 an, 

4) — «— an. rThe line means that the firat particle is 

6) n^.< omitted. The form 6, is almost cou- 

L fined to dependent questions. 



Vocabulary 18. 

122 It makes a very great difference, per- | Wliat difference is there 7 tchat difference 
multum interest. | does it make 7 quid interest ! 



a There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in hamd scio, or 
nesoio an (see 116) ; dubito an ; incertum est an ; quasro an ; eonsulo an ; forsitan 
(fors sit an), &c. (Hartung, Partikellehre, iL 190.) 

* Sometimes utrumnii. 



§ 20. MAr, mioht; can, could, &c.] 123, 124. 
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There is no difference^ nihil interest. 
Beasts in their wild state, fSrse. 
To drink, bibere, bib-, bibit-. 
Wine, vinum. 
Wetter, aqua. 
Death, mors, mortis. 
Sleep, somnus. 
Beginning, initium. 



Another = a second, one more, alter, 
altera, alterum, G. alterius. 

Or not, often without a verb, as the 

second member of a double question, 

an non or annon, umally in direct, 

\ necne ^, in indirect, i. e. dependent, 

questions. 



Exercise 19. 

1. What difference does is make, whether you drink wine or 123 
water ? 2. Whether the Eomans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. 3. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? 4. Is death an eternal ° sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? 5. It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. 6. Whether the Eomans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 7. Whether the Q-auls have 
crossed or not, I see that no body doubts but **^ you. 8. Has he 
dared to deny this, or not ? 9^ Is it then a question, whether these 
things are useful, or not P 



§ 20. How TO TRANSLATE May, Miqht ; Can, Could, &c. 

WHEN they are PRINCIPAL VERBS. 

May 5 perf. Might, {permission,) IAcet\ it is permitted. 
Pres. (mihi) ire licet, I may go, 

(tihi) ire licet, thou mayest go. 
&c. 
Perf. (mihi) ire licuit, I might have gone, 

(till) ire licuit, thou mightesi have gone 



124 



b By necne the questions are joined eoptdatively, by an non adversatvedy. In 
necne therefore the question is made, as it were, one ; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied, as to the things being so or not. In an non the notions 
are opposed to each other, either simply, or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other (Hand), — The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with annon : the only instance of necne in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt hcec tua verba, necne 9 (K.) 

^ jEtemus, without beginning or end, ' etemcU,' Sempitemus is ' eterlattingf* 
'perpetual ;* 'eternal ' in a looser sense, without reference to an eternity without 
either beginmng or end, Sempitemus is therefore the right word here. 

^ Licet, it is permitted, or laufal, by human law (positive, customary, or tradi- 
tional) : fas est, it is permitted, by dvoine law (including the law of conscience) : 
concessum est, it is permitted, comprehends both as Skjenerod expression. 



88 125—128. [§ 20. icjlt, might ; CAK, could, Ao 

125 Can; perf. Could, {power ^ possibility). Possum*, can, am able 

Pees, (ego) facere possum, I cam do it, 

(tu) facere potes, thou canst do it, 
&o. 
Pebf. (ego) facere potui, I could have done it, 

(Jtu) facere potuisti, thou couldst have done it 
Sec. 

126 Ought ; should, {duf^, propriety.) { ^^ Vl^;?"' 
Pbes. (me) facere oportet'< y^ > (ego) facere debeo. 

(te) facere oportet ( ^^^ oyhtest 1 ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

I to 00 (t^) J 

127 Pebf. (w^) facere oportuit < ^^ ^ ^ > (ego) facere debui. 

(^tf) facere oportuit < , , ^ ,..v ? (^w) facere debuisti 
^ '^ I to have done (it) j 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by 'i*^* omitted ; 

(ego) faciam oportet^, I ought to do (it). 

(tu) facias oportet. Thou oughtest to do (it). 

128 ^fSF Mag, might ; can, could ; should, &c., when they stand in 
principal clauses, are not auxiliary, but principal verbs ; and must 



* Or, queo ; cannGt^ nequeo (Inf. quire, nequire, like eo), Pottum relates to 
the ability of the doer ; queo to the feasibility (to him) of the thing to he done, 
Pouum, I can do it, if no external hindrances occur ; queo, I can do it, heeatue 
there are no external hindrances, sufficient to prevent me ; I am in a condition 
to do it. 

This is expressed by saying that /)GMum denotes tuhjeetite, queo objective possi- 
bility : or (in D6derMn*i words) possum quantitative, queo qucUitative possibility. 

Ddderlein observes : ^ The best prose writers, as Cicero and Sallus^ and even 
Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quisquam and uUut) 
only in iM^a/tve propositions : that is, only in such as actually contain a negation, 
or at least are of a negative character.'* 

' Nec«98€ est, expreaes necessity ; oportet, duty or propriety ; oput €$t, adviae- 
ableness. 

Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet, as indigeo to opus est, 
Oporia expresses the moral daim ; dtheo, the morai Migaltion of a particular 
person to satisfy that claim* JMertf is generally supposed to be de-hahere, ' to 
hayeyrom' a person, and therefore to owe it to him. D&derlein is inclined to 
refer it, with dMis, to ikw, iivut, to icant, 

9 Or, I dundd do {it). \. 
Thou skouldst do (it). J 

^ Legem brevem esse oportet, A law ought to be short. 

Me ipBum ames oportet, non mea, Tou ought to low me, not merdy things hdong- 
ingtome. 



§ 20. MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD, &C.J 129—133. 
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be translated by the proper tenses of licetf posstinif oportet, or 
debeOy &c. 

* itfay, might,^ are often used of events, the possiUUty of which is 129 
granted hy the speaker. * May ' or * might * is then equivalent to ma/y 
(or might) possibly ; may for am.y thing I know, 

{may happen, '\ it is to be trans- 

way possibly, S lated hj fieri 

may for any thing I know, j potest ut . , . 

(Fieri potest, ut fallar, I may he deceived,) 
The perf, infin. after a past tense of a verb expressing duty, possi- 130 
UUty, permission, Ac, is generally to be translated by the present 
infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing duty, &c., and 
the present infin. marks the time rdaJtvody to that verb. If it is meant, that the 
action should have been completed before the time spoken of, the peff. infin. must 
be used. 

(^ ' May,'* * might, ^ sometimes mean ' can,^ ' could,'' and must 131 
be translated by possum. 

B§F The per/, infin. must be translated by the present infin. after 
might, could, ought, unless the action is to be represented as over 
before the time to which might, could, &c., refer. 

When the infin. perfect follows ' ought, ^ * ought ' is the perfect. 

Vocabulary 19. 



To be the dace of, servire, dat. 

To spend, or lead a life, Sgere, eg-, act-. 

Virtttous, honorable, honestus. 

Chaste, castus. 

Moral, sanctus. 

To skid one's blood, profundere^ fud-, 

fus-. 
For = in behalf of, pro, akl. 



Country = the country of one's birth 132 
or citizenship, patria. 

To snatch away; take away, eripere, 
erYpu-, crept-. 

To t<dee away a man^s life, vitam alicui^ 
eripere. 

To take away my life, vitam mihi eri- 
pere. 

Exercise 20. 

[N.B. A parenthetical ^ then ' in an interrogative sentence is used to indicate 
that cm is to be used. Cf. 120.] 

1. May a man be-the-slave-of glory? [No.] 2. Ought we not to 133 
have obeyed the laws of our country P 3. What ought I to have 
done ? 4. I asked, what I ought'' to have done. 5. No man may 
take away another's life. 6. It cannot be denied, that he has led a 
very moral' life. 7. Ought he not to have shed his blood for his 
country ? 8. There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgraceful' 

^ Obs. The person from whom is put in the dat. This dat. may be explained 
thus : it is the person towards or against whom the action of snatching away life 
is directed. 

^ The fluperf. must here be used, for the vmpeirfeet would fix the duty to the 
Hme of asking. 
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134—142. 



[§ 21. APBOSITIOIi 



life. 9. Oughf we (then) to be the slaves of glory ? 10. Ought 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? 11 . It was owing to you. 
that ^' my life was not taken away by Caius. 12. 1 dou*t know, 
that " any body has led a more disgraceful life. 



§ 21. Apposition. 

134 When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a substantive 
(without a prqwsition) explaining or describing it, the latter is said to be placed 
in apposition to the former. ' Alexander the conqueror of Persia.' 

135 A noun in apposition may be turned into the predicate (nom. after the verb) 
of a relative sentence. 

136 (^) A substantive in apposition must agree in ecise with the sub- 
stantive of which it is spoken. 

(6) If the substantive of which it is spoken he feminine, the fern, form should be 
chosen for the substantive in apposition, whenever there is one. 

(c) If the principal word be the name of a tovm ^, with urbs or 
oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle generally agees 
with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is ike rule, though a 
rule that is not always observed.) 

(d) The English * cu,* ' when,* 'far,* standing with a noun, are often omitted, 
and the Latin substantive placed in apposiiion. 

{Eng,) The city of Rome. The island of Cyprus. 
{Lai.) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

(a) Alexander, victor tot regum atque populorum, Alexander the 
conqueror of so many kings and nations. 
C Usus, magister egregius, Experience an admirable teacher. 
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138 



139 



140 
141 



(*) 



) 



V Philosophia, magistra morum, Philosophy the teacher of 
(^ morals, 

{c) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum concremo' 
turn est fulminc, Volsinii, the most wealthy town of the 2W- 
cans, was entirely destroyed (T)urnt^ hy lightning, 
(d) vEdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedicavit, He 
dedicated as dictator the temple of Salus, which he had vowed 
when consul. 

Vocafmlary 20. 



142 To taJce, cSlpere, io ; cep-, capt-. 
King, rex, regis. 
Philosophy, philosophia. 
Inventor, inventor ; inventrix, Tcis. 



Teacher, mftgister, tri ; magistra. 
Manners, morcUs, <iaracter, mdros, 

um, m. 
Discipline, disciplina. 



1 The name of a people often stands with the substantive civUa$f in appoaitioii 
to it in the singular ; ' Carmonenses, quai est longe firmissima totius provincin 
dmtoi.' Ctes. B. C. ii. 19. 



§ 22. NOHUrAIITS AFTXB TESB.J. 143 — 147. 
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f^rugalUy, frugalitas, atis. 

Pat'ent, gSnitor ; genitrix, Icis. 

AtAerUy Athenee, arum. 

Branch of leciming, doctrina. 

Meeker, earner, effector; effectrix, 

Icis. 
Witdom, sapientia. 
Hoftpy, beatus. 



An old many BJSnexy O* senU ; 0. pi. 

senum. 
To wish, desire, to be willing, velle, toIu-; 

no sup. 
To Ucit out ; efface, desiroy utterly, 

delere, delev-, delet-. 
Treaty, foedus, eris, n. 
To renew, renovare. 



Hxerdse 21. 
1. Api61aB, a town of the Latins {Latint), was taken by king Tar- ^^ 
quinius. 2. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' of 
morals and discipline. 3. Frugality is the parenf of virtues. 4. 
It cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor^ of laws. 5. 
Cains used to call °^ Athens the inventor ° of all branches-of-leaming. 
6. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the maker of a 
happy life. 7. I do not desire the same things a« an old man, that 
I desired when a boy (p. 7. 16, h). 8. I have left nothing undone 
to finish *' the business to your satisfaction, 9. It was owing to 
you", that the city of Borne was not destroyed by fire. 10. The 
treaty between the cities of Eome and Lavinium<^ has been renewed. 
11. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities of Eome 
and Lavinium ? 12. Ought not the treaty between the cities of 

Bome and Lavinium to have been renewed ? 13. 1 am not sure", 

that experience is not the best master. 



5^ 22. Nominative after the Verb.— Attraction of 

THE Predicate. 

{a) (1) When an adfective, participle, or stibstantive is the predi' 144i 
cate of esse (or any of the verbs in 1, 4), and is spoken of the 
subject (or nom, case) of the verb on which esse depends, that parti- 
ciple or adj. will stand in the nominative case. (2) But if the esse 
depends on an infinitive having its subject in the accusative, the j^r^- 
dicate will be in the accusative, 

(b) After a verb of wishing, desiring, and the likeP, the accusative 146 
of the pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it 
means the same person as the nom. of the principal verb. 

(5) -5^ the ace. is omitted before the infin,, the noun or participle 1^^ 
with the infinitive is attracted into the nom, case, 

(c) After verbs of declaring, thinking, and the like % the accusative 147 
under the same circumstances, is sometimes, hut very seldom, omitted. 

™ JfS' ' Would* or *used to ' may be considered as signs of the ImperfecL 
(Dicebat, would say ; used to say,) 
Q Plural. o Inter Romam Laviniumque nrbeo* 

P Studii et desideriL 4 Sentiendi et d^darandi. 



42 148 — 450. [§ 22. fominatite aftxb tbbb. 

148 (c)'Wlieii the ace. pronoun i$ omitfced before the infin. after a yerb 

of declaring, &c. the adjective or participle is generally iUtraeted 

into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially when it is the 

participle of theyi^^. in rus, esse being omitted. 

140 (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, lam acctutomed to he (J can he) 

at leisure. [^But : Dicit se non posse esse otiosumJ] 

(h) Vult ( *^ ^^e prtnevpem, i the first. 

^ ' \essejprwM?ep*, j •' 

W Ait P^«8«ei?ara^tm, \ Se says that he u ready. 
^ ' \e88e"jparaf««% J 

JPacturos^ poUicentur, They promise to do it. 

Vocabulary 21. (Oi Apposition-Verbs''. Cf. 1, 4.) 

150 To becomefto be made, fiSri, fact-. 
To turn ota, e-vadere, e-vas-. 
To be named = appointed, nominari. 
To be elected or cAoma, e-lYgi, e-lect-. 
To be made, of an appointment to an 

office, creari. 
To be bontf nasci, nat-. 
To be eoruidered or hdd, haberi^ habit-. 
To teem, appear, vWeri, vlsus^. 
To be rendered, reddi, reddit-. 
An orator, orator, oris. 
ji poet, poeta, m. 



To be toont or aeoiutomed, solere, solltua 

sum. 
To desire, c&pere, -io, capiv-, cnpit-. 
To have rather, malle^ mala-, no mtp. 
Rich, dives, divYtlB. 

Tobegin, ccepisse ; inc!pere,cep-,cept-x. 
Troukiaome, molestus, wUh dat. 
To eeeue; leave off, desinere, desii^ 

desYtum. 
Timid, timidus. 

To ^go on ; continue, pergere, perrexi. 
By ac(ndent, casu. 



' Cicero is fond of inserting se after velle. 

• In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after fateri, dicere, cpinari 
and simihir verbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentley says : ' ait esse parahim ' '' ne Latinum quidem est ; " which, how- 
ever, Krtiger thinks is too much to say. 

u But the participle of the/«<. act. standing (with the omission of esse) for the 
fut. infin. is sometimes cUtraoted, especially in poetry. * Vitura et quamvis nun< 
quam speraret Ulixen,' Propert. ii. 7> 45. ' Venturaque rauco | Ore minatuz 
hiems,' Stat. Theb. i. 347. So with other predicates. * Retulit Ajax | Eut 
Jovis proMpos.* ' Acceptum refero versibus, esse nocent.* * Sensit medios ddap- 
tu$ in hostes,' &c. (K.) 

▼ By apposition-veHa are meant the verbs that make no complete predicate ; 
but require a noim after them, which is rather in apposition to the subject {the 
4ioi».to verb) than governed by the verb. Cf. 1, (4). 

w To appear must be translated by videri, when it means to seem ; by apparere 
when it means to come into sight ; tobe seen ; to be evident. 

^ Capi has only the tenses derived from the perf. Coeptus est is used for its 
peff. before pcus. infinitives. So desitus est (ceased), though more rarely. Zumpt. 
When he adds that i^e petf., pluperf,, sLadfut, petf. have respectively the mean- 
ings of the pres., imperf., and simple f^ure, I believe him to be mistaken ; for: (1) 
In many passages coepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. (2) In many 
more, I thiiA in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect, where foe should 
nse one of the imperfect tenses. 

Coepi is regularly joined only with the infm. ; ineipio with {infvn. or) a noun (as its 
subject or object) : and coepi dwells more on the oieStion begun ; incepi gives more 
prominence to the beginning that is made, and is altogether more emphatic. (D.) 



§ 2d. BATIYX AVTXB ESSE.] 151 — 153. 43 

Uxercise 22. 

1. I had rather be-in-good-healtV than be rich. 2. I begin to be 151 
troublesome to you. 3. Cease to be timid. 4. There is no doubt, 
that the boj Will turn out an orator. 5. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. 6. It ca:anot be denied, that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. 7. No one is bom rich. 8. No one be- 
comes good by accident^. 9. Numa Pompilius was made king. 10. 
li was otoing to you that ^ I was not made king. 11. He promises 
to perform' the business {omit esse). 12. No one can be happy 
without virtue. 13. There is no doubt, that no man can be happy 
without virtue. 14. I had rather be a good man, than seem (one). 
15. Many persons cannot turn out orators. 16. A poet is bom, not 

made. 17. Was the world made by accident, or by design ? 18. 

Has any philosopher dared to deny, that the world was made by 
design P [No.] 19. He says, that nobody becomes good by accident. 



§ 23. Dative after the infinitive Esse. 

(fl. 5. c.) When essCy Ac, would properly have a pronoun in the 152 
ace, as its subject, and this ace, pronoun denotes the same person 
as the ohfect (in the dative) of licet (licehat, &c.), the ace, pronoun 
is usually omitted, the noun after esse either remaining in the accus. 
or being (more commonly) attracted into the dative y. 

Thus when (for mstance) the full construction wonld be 'lieet mihi | me esse 
negligentem ',' the ace. me is usually omitted, and we find either ' licet mihi esse 
negligenti ;' or, (far less commonly) * licet mihi esse negligentem.' If the dot, 
pron. is omitted, the attraction seldom takes place in proses the usual form being 
* licet esse negligentem : ' but, * licet esse beatis.* Hor, 

{d) After eontinffU, etepedit, wtcatfprodest, &c., this attraction of the noun after 
esse into the dative, belongs principally to poets and later writers. 

(a) Mihi negligenti esse non licet % Imag not he negligent. 153 

(5) Medios esse non licet. We mag not he neutral. 

(c) dvi Bomano licet esse Gaditanum (Gic). 
Annus, quo , , . ei consulemjleri liceret (Csbs.). 

(d) Expedit honas esse vohisy It is expedient for you to be good 
women. 



y The ffen, and cAlat, are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
* Interest Ciceronis esse doquenHs ;' ' damnor a nolente esse bono.* (K.) 

* Thisfnll construction is found in Plautus, ' non mihi licere meam rem me solum, 
it( wHoy loqui t ' Gas. 1. 1. — ^^Non licet me isto tanto bono vJti* occurs Cic.VerrU(,69. 

• < Per quam non licet esse nefitgentem ' (sc. fMhS). CatulL 



44 154—160. [§ 24. the OEifiTiYB 

Vocabulary 22. 

154 (Verbs in the third person goyeming the daA,^ and often nsed with an infini 
tive clause as their tubjeet,) 



It is permitted, licet. 

/ have le'uure, vacat mihi ; but dot. of 

pron. generally omitted when the 

person is known. 



It ii given, datur, datum est 
It is expedient, expedit. 
It is profitable, prddest, profuit, &e. 
It is injurious, hurtful, nttcet. 



Negligent, negligens. | Luxurious, laxuriosos. 

Neutral, medius. | Free, liber, libera, liberum 

Exercise 23. 

155 1. Let us be pennitted^ to be miserable. 2. Let us be permitted 
to be neutral. 3. There is no doubt, that no man may be neutral. 
4. It is injurious to be negligent. 5. There is no doubt, that it is 
expedient for all to be good. 6. Many persons doubt what is 
expedient for them. 7. It is not given to all to bo wise. 8. It is 
expedient for no man to be luxurious. 9. I have no leisure to be 
luxurious. 10. It cannot be denied, that few have leisure to be 
luxurious. 11. There is no doubt, that it is profitable to all to 
spend a virtuous' life. 12. There is no doubt, that a wise man 
would rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. 13. There is no 
doubt, that no one becomes good bj chance. 14. Had you rather 
be rich or be-in-good-health P 15. I asked him, whether he had 
rather be-in-good-health or be wise. 16. You ought not to have 

been^^ neutral. 17. I don't know, that** any philosopher has 

denied this. 18. Why may not these be free P 

§ 24. The Genitive. 

156 (a) The Bomans often used a dependent genitive^ where we use 
prepositions : in, for, with, &c. 

157 Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to form al- 
most one notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the genitive, no matter 
what preposition we should use in English. 

158 l^he genitive is joined sxttributivdy to its substantive ; and as no two languages 
exactly agree, it often happens that what one language expresses by an adjeetiw 
another for want of an adjective would express by the Genitive case. Hence — 

159 (h) Where 1M use the ^«ntttiM or the preposition *of* with a substantive, an 
adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160 (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agreeing with 
it, an adfective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with a genitive 
governed by it. 

b Let-it-be-permitted to us. 

c This is called the objeaite genitive. ' The Genitive is sulgective, when it de- 
notes that which does something, or to which something belongs : it is dyevtive, 
when it denotes that which is the object of the feeling or action spoken of. The 
cbjeHire genitive usually follows the noun on which it depends.' Z. 
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(a) These adjectives are indefinite numerah and demonstratioe pronouns. 
They are only used as qticui'tubstantives (governing the gen.) in the nom. and 
aco, singular. 

(j3) The following are peculiar phrases : id temporis, cU ^uU time : id setatis, 
vf ^tai age : quid setatis t of what age $ 

(a) G^ratia hene/lcii% Gh*atitude for a kindness. MuUerum Sabi- 161 
narum injurisB, The wrongs done to the Sabine women. 
Luctus^^M, OriefioT his son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Con- 
fidence in his ovm affai/rs. Fyrrhi regis bellum, The loar 
with king Fyrrhus. 
{h) Ees alienee, The affairs of others {or, other people's affairs). 
Causa regia, The royal cause ; or, the king's cause. Timor 
eatemus, Fear from without; fear of foreign enemies. 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, Sow much pleasure. Aliquid temporis, 
8ome time. Nimium temporis, Too much time. Multum 
boni, Much good. Plus boni, More good. Quid novi P 
(what of new ?-= ) What new thing ? what news ? 
(Ofis. Boni, mall, nopif falsi, are used as substantives after these 
neuters.) 

Vocabulary 23. 

Gratitude, gratia. Affair, res, rei. 162 

Benefit ; fatour, beneficium. DifficuU, difficilis. 

Weight ; burden, onus, onfiris, n. Silver, argentum. 

Heavy, gr&vis. Gold, aurum. 

Nature, rerum natura. 

Of Ahdera, Abderitese. 

Advantage = profit, gain, emolumen- 

tuni. 
To receive or gain eujhantage, emoln- 

mentum c&pere, io; cep-, capt-. 
Replies; says he, ioquit; altcays fol- 
lowing a word or two of the reply. 
Compassion, pUy, misericordia. 
Poor, pauper^ iris. 



Light, ISvis. 

Flight ; escape from, f&ga. 
Labour, lllbor. 
Remedy, remedium. 
Anger, ira. 

To overpower by a violent emotion, 
frangere, fireg-, fract-; literally, to 
break. 
Care, cQra. 

Not-one* 8-own ; of others ; other people*s, 
alienus. 

What, Too much, More, ^ How mu4ifi. Much, 

Quid. nimium. plus'. quantum. multum. 

Nothing, No time, 

nihil (indecl. neuter subst.), nihil temporis. 

Exercise 24. 

1. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] 2. Is not 1G3 
death an escape from labours ? 3. There is no escape from death. 

d See note c in preceding page. 

« Names from one's native town end in Ensis ; Anus (from towns in a, <r); 
Inus with 1 (from towns in ta, turn); As, G. atis (from towns in um). 

From Greek nouns the adjectives generally end in ius (often with some change 
of root); also in Ues, etes, iotes; and in cbus £ix)m a. Those from towns of 
Greek origin, but not in Greece, usually end in inus. (Z.) 

f Plus, pluris, only in the sing. Plur. plures, plura, G. plurium, &a 
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4. Are there not many remedies against anger ? 6. Good men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. 6. The care of 
other people's affairs is difficult. 7. We all lose too much time. 
8. Is there more silver or gold in nature ? 9. It was owing to you*% 
that I did not keep my promises. 10. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear aU things' courageously. 11. It cannot be 
denied, that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 12, 
Antisthenes was asked, what advantage he had received from (ea) 
philosophy. 13. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able »,' says he, * to converse with 
myself 'V 14. How much time do we all lose ! 15. It cannot be 
denied, that we all lose much time. 16. There were some^"* who 
lost much time. 17. I doubt, whether'* he has not lost much time. 



§ 25. The Genitive {continued). — Partitives. Gbnitivus 

QUALITATIS. 

164 A partitive adjective is one that expresses »ome individuals considered as parti 
of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as icAtcA, every, each, both, aomey &c. 
&c. with ordinal numerals, comparatives, and guperiativet, 

165 («) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive ^, 

166 ^h® gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of the governed 
genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167 Q>) ^ut sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which the person 
is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man understood. 

168 (p) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c. governs a ^en., and is 
also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the partitive 
agrees in gender, not with the ffen,, but with the other substantive. 

169 (^ -^ substantive having an adjective agreeing with it, and 

describing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attributively or predicativdy ; as an adjective, that is, to the 
substantive, or afler the verb to he.) 

If the description be merely numerical, the genitive only can be used. 

170 W Opus est* (there is need) is followed by an ablative ofwhai 
is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative. 

S Utpossim. 

^ Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning from, out of, 
amongtt, (e, inter, de,) instead of by the genitive. 

i Opus est (it it a tatk or butinesa). Grotefend, comparing the Greek ipyov 
icri nvoi, thinks that the ablative originally expressed the means by which the 
busmess is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construc- 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required: and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablative 
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(f) After apu$ est, an English substantive is often translated by a pcuHve 171 
participle. 

(y) But the thvng needed is often the nom. to the verb sum ; or 172 

the ace. before esse. 

gg g * In this construction the verb mm will agree, of course, with its nom. In 
the former, it is always in the third person sing.; opus being its real nom, 

{Eng.) rl have need of food. 173 

(LcU,) J (1) There is a business to me with food (<M. without prep.), 
I /o\ /Food is a business to me. 
\^ ' \.These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and adjectives. (Z.) 

How many are there of you ? =; how many are you I 1*4 

There are very many ofyou, = you are very many. 
Few of u^kom there are, = who are few. 

When 'of* with a demonstrative or rdoHve pronoun follows a plural numeral 
or superlative, the numeral often expresses all who are meant by the pronoun: 
and then the pronoun and the numeral must be in the same ease in spite of 
* of* K 

fSSiT * Of you,* 'of us,* are not to be translated after ' hoto many,' or otfier 175 
numerals, when the U)hole party are spoken of. 

When ' of us,* * of you,* are omitted, the verb will be of the first and second 
person respectively. 

(a) Uter vestrum? Which of you? Alter consulum, One of the 176 
consuls, GraBCorum oratorum prcestantissimus, The best of 
the Grecian orators, 

(b) Plato totius OrcBcia docttssimus, Flato the most learned man 
of all Greece. 

(c) JEEordewm est frugum mollissimum, Barley is the softest 

species of com. 
(d\ 5 ^^ summo vngenio \ A ma/n of the greatest ability. 

\ Vir excellentis ingenii, A man of distinguished ability. 



prevailed. Plautus uses even the atceusative, as if it were the object required: 
the gen, is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the abl., from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring. 

^ Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses more, 
or no more, than the numeral. 

1 According to the German grammarians, the gen. denotes a permanent, the 
aU. a temporary state. Orotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inherent 
and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing what 
it is : whereas the aU, is used of any part or appendage of the thing spoken of, 
and only as far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, moreover, may 
be aandental and temporary. To establish this he quotes; *' Murena «itf<2«o0rt 
ingeniOf sed matmo studio rerum veterum, muUof industrial et magni laboris hat,** 
*Murena shotoed but moderate talents, though a great zeal for antiquarian 
pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his charaeter* Why 
not as well or better, ' He showed great industry and perseverance; but his mind 
was [mewtiaUy, and permanently,) one of little power, though with a great fond- 



Serpent, serpens, ntis, e. 

Immetue, ingens. 

Size, magaitudo, inis,/. 

Lemnoa, Lemnos °. 

Tojindf diteover, in-vSnire, ven-, vent- : 

reperire, repfir-, repert- ®. 
Otutom, consuetudo, dim's, f. 
Nature, i. e. a man's nature, natura. 
Moneyy often argentum, silver. 
To draw away, avttcare. 
ConwtfAim.^ conjunctioy onis, f. 
Honour, i.e. probity, trustworthineasi 

fYdes^ ei, f. 
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Ingentis magnitudinis aerpens, A serpent of immenBe size. 
Classis septuaginta natnum, A fleet of seventy ships. 
(«) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute man. 
Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there oftoords ? 

(f) Froperato^ opus est. It is necessary to make haste, 

(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus stmt. Of some 
things we have need of a great many examples. Nihil opus 
est, there is no need. Quid opus est ? what need is there ? 

Vocabulary 24. 

177 Whick of two, iiter, tra, trum, 6. utrius. 
Each of two, uterque, 6. utriusque. 
Another ; one of two things : a aeooiid ; 

one more, alter, altera, alteram, G. 

alterius. 
OfMUetui, Milesius, 162, e. 
Greek, Grsecus. 
Roman, Komanus. 
To predict ; foretell, prse-dicere. 
Eclipse, defectio, onis, /. 
Sun, sol, sdlis, m. 
Body, corpus, corporis, n. 
Food ; meat, cibus. 
Drinking, drink, potio, onis,^. 

r making haste, ^ properato. 
There is need of < deliberation, > consulto. 

C prompt execution, J mature fiftcto. 

JExercise 25. 

178 1. One of them was a Greek, the other a Eoman. 2. Thales p of 
Miletus was the first of the Greeks who * predicted an eclipse of the 
sun. 3. I did the same when (139) consul. 4. He says (ait Q) 

ness for antiquity )' Was his ingenium (the in-horn power of his mind) a less 
permanent quality than his induAria ? Zumpt says : ' With esK Cicero seems to 
prefer the ahV 

^ Properare is used of a praiseworthy haste for the attainment of a purpose ; 
fettinare = to be in a hurry. An adj. properus was formed from pro {forth, for- 
wards), as inferus, exterus, from their prepositions. (D.) 

^ Greek nouns in os of the second decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
Snd, but have ace. on or urn. 

o ' Inwnio, properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
to find : reperio, like to find out and to discover, implies that the thing found was 
before hid, and was sougfit for with pains.' (D.) Orombie observes that invenire 
is the proper word for the faculty itself; when we talk, that is, of the power of 
discovering generally» without adding toAot; i. e. without an accusative after it. 
He quotes firom CHcero, ' vigere, sapere, invenire, meminisse,* a passage which 
plainly proves that invenire does not exclude the notion of searching, though it 
does not (like reperire) necessarily imply it 

P Thales, Stis. 

4 Fari is to talk; use articulate speech: loqui, to fpeak or talk (opposed to 
UitBre, to be silent): dicere is to say, the transitive form of lopii. As <ltiltii- 
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179, 180. 
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that there la no occasion for making-baste. 5. The body has need 
of much food. 6. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of Lemnos P 7. It cannot be doubted, that he is a man of 
no honour. 8. What need have we of your authority ? 9. It can- 
not be denied, that the body has need of meat and drink. 10. (We) 
have need of deliberation. 11. It cannot be denied, that we have 
need of deliberation. 12. Is not custom a second nature ? 13. 
Verres used to say **, that he had need of many things. 14*. How 
much money have you need of? 15. I left nothing undone to" 
draw-away Pompey from his connexion with CsBsar (156). 16. 
How many are there ofyou^^^? 17. 1 will ask, how many there are 
of them. 18. He was asked, how much time he had lost. 



Some English substantives relative to ponlion^ are often translated into Latin 179 
by adjeetvoes agreeing with their substantives. Such are end, middle, tcJwle, 
top, &c. Thus — 

The middle of the 

waif, 
media via, 
mediae vi®, 
&c. 

So ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak : universa G-rsBcia, 
the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the heginnmg of wisdom : 
extremus liber ', the end of the hook : extremus liber tertius, the 
end of the third hook. 
These adjectives generally stand before their substantives ". 

Vocabulary 25. 180 



Hie top of the moun- 
tain, 

N. summus mens, 
G. summi mentis, 
&c. 



Thereat of the 
work, 

reliquum opus, 
reliqui operis, 
<&c. 



Hie Alps, Alpes, ium,/. 
Cold, frigiis, oris, n. 
SnoWy nix, nivis,/. 
To meU, liquescere, lieu-. 
To count ; reckon, numerare. 



Out of, ex, abl. 

A thousand, mille, indecl, in ting. In 

plur. millia, ium, ibus ^, &c. 
To furvive, super-esse, d<it. 
Three hundred, trecenti. 



guished from loqui, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation. As distinguished from 
ajo, dicere is to speak for the information of the hearers, ajo expressing the 
assertion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is / my = / assert, 
affirm, maintain (but somewhat weaker than these words). D. 

InquU (which DoderUAn derives from injXcit, throws-in) is used to introduce 
the words of another, and also the objections which we suppose another to make 
(Bentley). It is also used in a vehement re-assertion (* one, one / say*), 

' The adjective so used, does not distinguish its substantive from other things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus suiumus mom is 
tHie mountain where it is highest : not the highest of a number of mountains. 

• Not, however, always, e. g, * sapientia prima * (Hor,), and * In hac insulA 
extremd est fons aquse dulcis,' &c. (Cic, Verr. 4^. 118.) 

< Mille the adj, is incteclinable. 

PABT I. 1 
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To twecM-f juraie. 

Moon^ Li&iUL 

ZanmiC, infimus. 

Plcmet, planeta, or es, m. 

Matter = *ma$ter of a hotue/ 'owner 
of any property/ davei as well as 
any o&er, domfnns ; herut is a mas- 
ter only in relation to his ienDantt or 
tUnei, 

WoolfUauL 



Blaeky nYger, gra. 

WhiU, albns. 

Some—othertftL^ — ^aliu 

Only, solus, 6. sollus. 

CStameleon, chanueleon, m. 

To nourith; support, Ulere, alu, alYt 

or alt 
EAter, flumen, mis, ii. 
Neither — nor, nee or nequa followed 

by nee or neque^. 



Mpercise 26. 
181 1. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. 2. Count, how many there are of you ". 3. 
Out of (ea) so many thousands of Oreeks (but) few of us surviye. 
4. Three hundred of us have sworn. 5. The top of the mountain 
was held by T. {Titus) Labienus. 6. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. 7. It cannot be denied, that custom is a 
second nature. 8. Slaves are of the same morals as *^ their master. 

9. Who is there but "^ understands, that custom is a second nature? 

10. Caius promises, that he will finish the rest of the work. 11. 
Three hundred ofv^ have finished the rest of the journey. 12. Of 
wools some are black, others white. 13. The chameleon is the only 
animal that * is nourished neither by meat nor drink ^. 14. The 
Indus is the largest of all rivers. 15. It is written "^ at \^8ay : in] 
the end of the second book. 



§ 26. The Genitive (continued), Ge^. after adjectives. 

182 Adjectives which signify desire, Jcnawledge, recollection, fear, par- 
ticipation, and their opposites; together with verbals in o^, and many 
of those that expresB fulness or emptiness, govern the genitive. 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplete meaning, and may be compared with 
transitive verbs. The gove]:ned substantive expresses generally the object of 
some feeli?^ of the mind. 

183 (b) To this class belong many participles used adjectively, 

(p) In poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an a^eetive, where its 
relation to the adjective might be expressed by ' irkA respect to.* 

u 'Nee and neque stand indifferently before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) 
The old doctrine, that ' in good writers nee is found usually only before conso- 
nants, IB utterly groundless. In Cic, de Rep, alone, nee stands before a vowel 
nineteen times: nee enim: nee id, &c. — neque rdiquarum virtutum, nee ipsiui 
reipubliecB; dabo tibi testes nee nimis antiquos, neo vllo mode barbaros: nee atro' 
eius .... neque aperUus,' (Freund.) 

▼ Potus, As. " Potto is the act of drinking, and that on which this action is 
performed; a draught; a liquid swallowed; potus is driMng^ and drink iaUsdf, 
without reference to the a^ion,*' (R.) 

^ And in Tacitus, who has — vetus regnandi, summus severitatis, &c. 
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(a) Avidus novitatis. Greedy of novelty, Insidiamm plenus, JB^ll 184 

of plots, Beneficii immSmor, Apt to forget a favour, Eei 
maritlmsa peritissimi, Very skilful in naval affairs. Magnse 
urbis capax, Able to contain a large city. 

(b) Yeritatis amans, Attached to truth; a lover of truth. Amans 

patriae, A lover of his country. Oifficii negligens, Negligent 
of duty. 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a hold temper. Insolitus 

seryitii, Unaccusiomed to slavery. Insuetus laboris (Cces,). 
Fidissima tui (Virg.). Sen studiorum (Hor.). TJtilis me- 
dendi (Ov.). 



Vocabulary 26. 



To haUy odisse^E, wth tente» derived 

from the ferf. 
Courage^ virtus, utia,/. 
Contention, contentio, onis,/. 
Truth, Veritas, atis,/. 
Phileiqpher, philosdphus. 
Gloriousy gloriosus. 
Jed, jdcus, i. 
To hesitiOe, dnbitare 7. 
To undertake, sus-cYpere, cep-, cept-. 



In-sueh-^htnanner, ita. 

Not evfn, ne — quidem, with the word 
the even belongs to between them : 
nejooo quidem, not even in jest. 

Nothing hiu, nihU aliud niti ; — the fol- 
lowmg adj. is not to agree with nihil, 
but with the substantive after nisi. 

To take in good part ; to receive favor- 
oily, boni consiilSre*, sulu-, suit- ; in 
bonam partem accipere. 



185 



(Adjectives govermng the gen.) 



Mindfid, mSmor, ttris. 

Unmindful; apt-to-forget, immSmor. 

Negligent; earelete of; inattentive to, 

negligens. 
Greeiay, ftvidus. 
Eagerly-desirous, stiidiosus. 



Fond ; denrous, c&pidus. 

Skilled in, peritus. 

Unacquainted with ; ignorant of, rtt* 

dis. 
A partner, censors', properly adj. one 

who has the same lot. 



^ Of this verb the perf.,pluperf,, tijidfitt.perf. are respectively used />r (that 
is, where we should use) iiiepres., imperf., and simple fut. 

This is the case with most verbs that express simple emotions and operations 
of the mind, which are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate, 
I have hated ; the moment I do know, I have known. 

y Dubitare, to hesitate, is generally followed by inf. 

* So eequi boni {or sequi bonique) facere, to take in good part; to be satisfied, — 
Lucri facere, to turn to account ; to get the credit of. 

In boni consulere, boni is probably a gen. of the price or value, consulcre being 
used in its first sense of ' to iiink upon, whether by oneself, or with others.' Freund 
and others derive it from obsol. conso, from which come consul, consilium. 

Doderlein thinks eon-sulere meant originally ' to sit down ' (from the same root 
as sol'ivaai, sd-\&, and perhaps sol-vao), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same 
form as heri) : so that boni contuleu = bene eonsidas or acquiescas. It occurs in 
Quint., Sen., &c. : not, I believe, in CSicero. 

' Socius, * a companion ;* ^ associate ;' * member of the same society ;' * sharer 
of the same fortune;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with conson, 

B 2 
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A lover off attcuiked to, amans, dili- 

gens ». 
Pn)ductive of, effieiens. 



Suek a hver of, adeo amans or dil^ 
gena. 



JExeroise 27. 

IS6 !• All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness. 2. 
Courage is greedy' of danger. 3. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. 4. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. 5. All men ought to he mindful of bene- 
fits (received). 6. Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner *» of his 
glorious labour. 7. That (iste) basest of all men is the same that 
he always was. 8. Epaminondas was such a lover <^ of truth, that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even * in jest. 9. We ought all to be 
such lovers of our country as not to • hesitate to shed our blood for 
it. 10. I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. 
11. He said, that he was not * negligent of duty. 12. It cannot be 
denied, that we ought all to be lovers of our country. 13. He begs 
me to take these things in good part. 14. They say, that virtue is 
not productive of pleasure. 15. Let war be undertaken in-such-a- 
manner, that nothing but peace may seem (to be) sought-for. 



§ 27. The Genitive (continued). 

187 (a) (JElng^ To prefer a capital charge against a man, 

rTo maJce a man an accused-person of a capital 
(JLat,) < matter. 

LAliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 
(J)) (JEng?) To bring an action against a man for hriherg. 
(Lat,) Aliquem de ambitu reum facere. 



Comesy ' companion,' ' fellow-traveller.' Sodalis, ' companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C7.) 

Cotuortes fortuna eadem, aooiot labor idem ; 

Sed caros faciunt schola, ludus, mensa todaUs. 

Vir comis multos comitea sibi jungit eundo, 
Com-it-es, con and *i^,' as in supine of eo, 

* Amare expresses the affection of love ; dUigere (properly to choose apart) th& 
preference of one object to another. J/ therefore any thing of deliberate choice or 
preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

^ Censors. Socius would imply that they shared the same toil, not that Hor- 
tensius had a separate share of the same occupation. 

^ Diligens with gen., his attachment to truth being a principle with him. In 
the next sentence amanSf because, though patriotism should be a principle, 
t^ection for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : ' that he uttered a falsehood not even in jest' 

* A consequence ; not a purpose. 



§ 27. TUK GENITITE.] 
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(c) {Eng,) To prefer a charge ofvmmorality againit a man. 
{Lat.) Aliquein de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (£fig'} Se has informed me of his plan, 
(JLat.) Gertiorem me sui consilii fecit *. 

Vocabularg 27. 
(Adjectives governing the gen.) 



Tenaciout, tSnax, acis. 

CdpabU-of -containing f cttpax, acis. 

Without, expers, expertis. ex, pars. 

Accused of, reus ^,from res. 

In his absaice, absens, adj, agreeing with 
the substantive. 

Bribery, ambitus ; amb-ire, * to go 
round,' to canvass. Propciiy, tJiere- 
fore, to accuse a man de aUnbitu, is 
*to bring an accusation about his 
canvassing:' and then, as 'reum 
facere de moribus ' is, ' to accuse of 
immorality,* so to accuse him de am- 



bitu, is ' to accuse him of improper, 188 

illegal canvassing/ t. e, of bribery. 
Extortion, res or pecuniae repetundse; 

or repetundae alone: properly, things 

or moneys to be claimed back. 
Assault, vviS, violence. 
Impiety y impietas. 
To prefer a charge (or, bring an action) 

against, reum facere. 
To inform, certiorem facere, fee-, fact-. 
To learn, discere, dTdic-. 
Design ; plan, consilium. 
Full, plenus. Danger, perlculum. 



Exercise 28. 

1. "We are very tenacious of those things, which we learnt as"^ boys. 189 

2. The island of Pharos is not ^ capable-of-containing a great city. 

3. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality apainst Cains. 

4. They have brought an action against Caius for an assault. 5. 
They have preferred a charge of impiety against Caius in his ab- 
sence. 6. I left nothing undone to ^ inform Csssar of my design. 
7. I fear, that he will not " inform me of his design. 8. It is dis- 
graceful to be without any ^ learning. 9. I fear, that he will not 
keep his word. 10. He promised, that he would *^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connexion with ** CaBsar. 
11. There is no one but '^ believes, that you will be without any * ' 
dangers. 12. He warns ^ us, that all things are full of danger. 13. 
There are some who *** deny, that virtue is productive of pleasure. 



* Certiorem facere may also be followed by aJti. with de: 

* £um de rebus gestis certiorem faciunt.' 

f ^ Reos appello non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re discep- 
tatur ; sic enim olim loquebantur." Cio, 2 de Orat, 43. From the dim it is 
plain that reus had come to be used of the defendant almost exclusively. 

8 Vis, vis, — , vim, vi | vires, virium, &c. Gen, vis in Toe,, but very rare. 

b Non la* not :* haud \a * certainly not,* * surely not,* used especially with adjco- 
thes, adverbs, and impersonal verbs. 

^ ' Any* f^ter expers, must be translated by omnis, * aU* 
When moneo does not mean to warn or advise ub to do {or not do) something^ 
U takes aoe. with infin, (not ut nc). 
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§ 28. The Genitive {continued), 

190 (fl) SucH a substantive as ^qp^^y» duty^ part, mark, &c. is often 
omitted in Latin after ' to he;^ so that ^tole^ is followed hj 9l genitive 
governed by this substantive, or by an adjective in the neuter gender 
agreeing with it. 

Such a noun as offidvm, Tnunus, indicium, &e. must be under- 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in varions ways in English : and therefore there 
are various English phrases that may be reduced to this construction. 

191 (fl) Such phrases are: it is charaeteriitio of; ft m inowofhent on; it it for (the 
richy &c.) \ it is not every one who ; any man may ; it demands or requires ; U 
betrays, shovos, &c. ; it belongs to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore would leave it doubt- 
ful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this construction. 
(' It is toise;* not 'sapiens est,* but 'sapientis est,*) 

192 8o when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more commonly 
in the gen, in Lat. — ' It is madness,* ' dementice est' 

193 W ^hese genitives are used in the same way vriihfaeere, fieri, Itaberif duei, 

194 (o) Verbs of accusing, condemning, acquitting, &c. take & genitive 
of the charge. 

195 (/) S^^ if ^1^6 charge be expressed by a netUer pronoun, it stands in the 
aceuKitive* 

196 This construction may be explained by the omission of erimine, or nomine, 
which are sometimes expressed. 

197 (c) Instead of the gen,, the aUat, with de is very common. 

198 W ^^ punishment to which a person is condemned, stands generally in the 
ablat, ; sometimes in the gen,, and often in the ace. with ctd. 

199 (e) Satago ^, misereor, and miseresco, govern the gen. : verbs of 

reminding, remembering \ and. forgetting, the gen, or accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aeeus, unless it be a neut, pronoun. 
Sallust has the three forms ; admonere aliquem rei; dere ; and retn. 

200 (^) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is a mark of (or 

betrays) a weak mind, Judicis est, It is the part (or duty) of 
a judge. Est boni oratoris. It is the business of a good 
orator. Ingenii magni est. It requires great abilities. 
Chtjusvis hominis est errare, Any man may err, Meum est, 
It is my business. Extremse est dementisB, It is the height of 
madness. Suae ditionis facere, To reduce to subjection ; tc 
bring under his dominion. 



^ Satagere (to be doing enough) ; ' to have one's hands full.' 
2 When miemini and reeordor signify 'to make mention of,* memini takes the 
gen., or ablat, with ds ; reoordor, the ace. — Memini seldom takes the aae. of a 
person^ except in the sense of remembering him as a contemporary. (Z.) 
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(h) Tempori cedere semper sapientia est hdbitumy It has always 
been held a wise thing to yield to the times. 

(c) JProditionis accusare, To acctise of treachery. De peeuniis 

repetundis damnari, To he condemned for extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, to he capitally condemned (or, 
condemned to death). Ad hestias condemnare, To condemn 
to the wild beasts. 

{e) Misereri omnium^ To pity all. l!&em\msi&e prateritorum, To 
remember past events : meminisse heneficia, To remember 
kindnesses. Officii sui commonere, To remind (a man) of 
his duty. JXssensionum obliyisci, To forget disagreements. 

(/) Si id me accusas, If you accitse me of that. (So, id me ad- 
monuit.) 

Vocabulary 28. 



To accuse, accusare ™. 

To charge falsely y Ui get up k charge 

against, insimulare ^'^ or insimulare 

ffdso. 
To prosecutCj postulare o. 
To acquit, absolvere, solv-, solat-. 
To remember, meminisse P, recordari % 

aUo, to make mention of. 
To forget, obliyisci, oblit-. 
To remind ; put in mind of, adm5nere, 

commonCre. 
To pity, misereri', miBerYtns, misertus : 

roiserescere. 
To condemn, damnare ■, condemnare. 
An Athenian, Aiheniensis, 162, e. 
SooraJtee, Socrfttes, is. 
Baxharian, barbarus. 
To lite for the day, forgetful, that is, of 

the morrow, in diem yivere. 



It M agreed upon ; it it an allowed fact, 201 

constat K 
Supentition, superstitio,/. 
Feeble, imbecillu& 
To dieturb; agitate, perturbare. 
Comtancy; firmness of mind, constantia. 
To persist, perseverare. 
Errour, error, oris, m. 
Treachery, proditio, onis,^ 
Sedition, seditio, onis,/ 
A ChriAian, Christianua 
If^ry, injuria. 
Aidversity, res adversse. 
To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 
To acquit of a capital charge, capitis 

absolvere. 
Rdigion, religio, onis, /. 



™ Incusare is ' to accuse,' but not in sl court of justice. 

° Properly, < to meihe a thing seem likely against a man :' it does not always 
imply that the charge la false, 

^ Literally, * to demand,* i. e. for pnnishment 

P With tenses derived from the perf. See odi, 185, x. Imperat. memento ; 
pi, mementdte. 

4 Meminisse is, ^to retain in my recollection,* ^to remember:* reminisci is, 'to 
reeaU a thing to mind,' 'to recoUect:* recordari is, ' to recall a thing to mind, and 
dweU upon the recollection of it.' (D.) 

' Miserari govems the ace Miserari is, * to show compassion,' misereri, * to 
feel compassion,' as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distingmshed from miseret me tui (I am miserable on your account), which 
carries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

■ Damnare aliquem voti (or yotorum), is, to condemn a man to pay his ww (or 
vows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votis. 

^ Literally, it stands together as a consistent truth. 
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Exercise 29. 

202 1. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, and 
condemned him to death, 2. It is for barbarians to live for the day 
(only). 3. It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of a 
feeble mind. 4. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed in 
adversity. 5. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in errour. 6. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. 7. It is not 
evert/ man, who can leave life with an even mind. 8. It was owing 
to you, that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. 9. He pro- 
mises ' to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. 10. He was con- 
demned to death by Augustus. 11. Caius was acquitted of sedition 
by Augustus. 12. Do not forget benefits. 13. It is the duty of a 
Christian to pity the poor. 14. It cannot bo denied that (8G) it is 
the duty of a Christian to pity the poor. 15. I fear, that he will 
not*' easily forget the injury. 16. I fear, that he will remember the 
injury. 17. Did you not admonish me of that {f) ? 18. Adversity 
puts us in mind of religion. 19. It cannot be denied, that he has 
been acquitted of the capital cliarge. 



§ 29. Thb Genitive {continued). Impersonal V^rbs 

203 (o) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an irifinitive 
(with or without ace.) or (fi) a neuter pronoun (Jioc, id, illud,quod), or 
a clause introduced either (y) by an interrogative, or (8) by ut, ne, 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen. with 
interest (not with refert) ; but a possessive pronoun in the ablative 
feminine ; med, tud, sud, nostra, vestrd ", &c. 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen. of 
price (magni, tanti, pluris), or by an adverb or neut. adj. (magnopere, 
vehemcnter, magis, parum : multum, plus, nimium, quantum, &c.) 

4) The thing with reference to which it is o^ importance is some- 
times governed by ad. 

These impenonals are oonstmed in various ways : it it of importanae or can' 
tequence ; it tignifiet, nuUters, eonoerna any body, &c. 

* KrUger says, refert is allied to the phrase e re estzzU belongs to the nuOter ; is 
conduciM to it : e. g. ex tud re non est, ut ego etnoriar. Plant. Pseud. 1, 3, lu2 {it 
is not for your adcamtage). — So also without 0, as : ' hsec tu eadem si confiteri vis, 
tud re feceris,' Plaut. Capt. 2, 2, 46 (= for your advantage). Hence refert = 
ffvfi<p4p€i, eonducit, — Doderlein says : refert = m fert, for ad rem fert or confert. 
Prof. Key considers med, tua, &c., to have arisen from the accusatives mtam^ 
luatii, &c So that ' mea refert ' = meam rem fert. 
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(b) These impersonals, pudet, piget^pcBuitet^ tadet, m iseret, take an 204 
accusative of the person feeling , a genitive of what causes the feeling. 

What causes the feeling may also be a verb (in the infiniti'oe, or in an indicative 205 
clause with qitod, or a subj^unctire one with an interrogative word). 

(a) Intelligo, quanti reipublica intersit omnes copias convenire, 206 

lam aware of what importance it is to the republic, that all 

our forces should assemble. 
Interest omnium recte facere, It is the interest of all to do right. 
Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us ? (or, What 

does it signify to us ?) 
Magni interest ad laudem civitatis, &c.,Itis of great importance 

to the credit of the state, &c. 
Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie, It is of great con* 

sequence, whom a man hears every day, 
Illud mea magni interest, te ut videam, It is of great conse^ 

quencCy that I should see you, 
Vestrd interest, commilitones, ne imperatorem pessimi faciant. 

It is of importance to you, my comrades, that the worst sort 

should not elect an emperor, 
{b) Ignavum poenitebit aliquando ignavia, The slothful man mil 

one day repent of his sloth. 
Me non solum piget stultitia mesd, sed etiam pudet, I am not 

only sorry for my folly, but also ashamed of it, Taedet me 

vitse, I am weary of my life, Taedet eadem audire milites. 

The soldiers are tired of hearing the same thing. Tui me 

miseret, mei piget, I pity you; I am vexed at myself. 

Vocabulary 28*. 



It concerns ; is of imporlancef or conse- 
quence ; is the interest of, interest, 
refert ; the latter very rarely when a 
person is expressed, unless by a pro- 
noun ; U occurs prindpaUy in quid 
refert 1 vohait does it ngn%fy$ loAot dif' 
ference does it make ? and nihil refert, 
it is of no consequence, or unakes no 
difference. 



i am sorry for ; vexed at, piget me. 20/ 
/ repent ; am discontented or dissatisfied 

mth, poenitet me. 
/ am ashemied of, pudet me. 
/ pity, miseret me. See 201, r. 
/ am disgusted <tt ; am tceary, or tired 

of, taedet me : for pe^, pertaesum 

est. 



Like ; equal to; as good as, instar, an 
old subst, signifying a model or image ; 
and, as such, followed by the gen. It 
should only be used of equality in 
magnitude, real or figurative. Z. 



On account of, ergo governing and follow^ 
ing the gen. It is the Greek fpyy. 
To present, donare. 
Crown, c5r5na. 
Golden, aureus. 



Exercise 30. 
[What are the various ways of translating ' whether^-or ' S> j 

1. What difference does it make to Caius, whether he drinks wine 208 
or water P 2. It makes a great difference to me, why he did this. 
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3. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. 4. 1 will striye, that no one ^* 
may be dissatisfied with the peace. 5. It is of great importance to 
me, that Gains should'^ be informed of mj design. 6. 1 will strive, 
that it may be your interest to finish the business. 7. It is your 
htsiness to strive, that no one may be dissatisfied with the peace. & 
We pity those men, who have been accused of treason in theif 
dbaenee. 9. 1 will strive, that no one may recollect my errour. 10. 
I am ashamed of, and vexed at, my levity' (p. 7. 16, a). 11. I will 
strive, that no one may be ashamed of me. 12. It is your interest, 
that they should not condemn me to death, 13. It is the interest of 
all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 14. Plato is to 
me equal to (them) all. 15. That (ille) one' day was to Cicero 
equal to an immortality. 16. He was presented (j>effi) with a 
golden crown on account of his virtue^ 

(For the Genitive ot price see under the Ablative.) 



§ 30. Thb Dative. (Dative with Adjectives.) 

209 Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, a^reeahleness, useful- 
ness, fitness, faciliti/, &c. (with their opposites) govern the dative 
So also those that mean known or wiknoum (to). 

210 But of such adjectives, several take a genitive without any essential difference 
of meaning. 

211 (1) Many of these take different constructions : tUUis ad rem (for a particu- 
lar purpose) ; benevlUus erga aliquem ; alienui alicujus rei, ab aliquA re, and 
alicujus. Proprius alicujus. Amicus, familiarit, inimioiu, and (chiefly in later 
writers) t&perstSt are also treated like substantives, and so take the genitive or 
a possessive pronoun. With apttu, idoneus, a perton usually takes the dative , 
a thing, the accusative with ad. Aooommodattis mostly dot., unless followed b^ 
gerund (ad persuadendum). 

(2) JEqualii, afflnis, moinui, finilifnus,propinquus, are also treated exactly as 
tubttatUives, and so take gen. or a possessive pronoun {meus vicinue, &c.). 

(8) With nmiliB, disrimiliif the yen. expresses real, essential likeness in nature, 
eharaeter, &.c. ; the dat. is used chiefly of similarity in outieard appearance, 

(4) Propior, nearer, proximus, nearest, take dat., but sometimes the aceus. 

Vocabulary 29. 

(Adjectives governing the dative.) 

212 Grateful, both actively and passively ; | Liable ; subject ; exposed to, obnoxius. 

acceptable, agreeable, gratus^. | Common^ communis. 

▼ Suatu and dulcis are ' sweet ; * the former especially sweet to the sense of 
smdling, the latter to that of taste ; both being used generally and figuralM>y, 
like onr ' sivoed^ 

Juoundus, that which directly causes joy and ddight, Gratus, that which k 
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212. 



(Some that take gen, or dot,) 



Friendly; a friendy samcuB. 
Unfriendly ; an enemy, inimicus*. 
Allied to ;— of a fault ; chargeable witk, 

affinis^. 
Survimng, superstSs^, Iftis, used sub- 

Btantively, a turvivor. 

(The following are often followed by *ad* to express a purpote or object, for 
which, &c.) 



Like^ similis^, tuperim simillimus. 
Ufdike, dissimilis, 
Equals par^. 
Peculiar to, proprius. 
Foreign to ; averse to ; ineontistent w'Ufi, 
alienusy. 



Bom, natus ; pctrtep. of nasoor. 
Convenient; of character^ obliging, com- 
• m5dus<^. 

Inconvenient ; untwtahU, incommodus. 
FU, aptus. 



Suitable ; teroiceaiUc, idoneus*. 
Fitted ; adapted, accommodatus. 
Usefid ; expedient ; good, utilis. 
Utden, inutilis. 
Prone, proclivis. 



gratefol or acceptable, from any cause. Amomus, agreeable or delightful to the 
tight, though extended to other things by later writers. 
Dtdcia delectant guttantem ; tuavia odore : 
Jucunda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quse visa placent loca, amoena vocamus. 

Doderlein thinks that ctmoBnum is not ' quod amorem prsestat/ but is a syncope 
for animoenum, as Catnoenaf for Canimcenof, and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

^ SimUis takes gen, of intemalf dai, of external resemblance (See 211, 3). 
This does not hold without exception : but to express, like me, him, &c. (i. e. 
eqtud to) the gen, should be used : 

Ille tui nmUie, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
lUe t\bi similis, faciem qui servat eandem. 
Cicero always has tmUMveri, not vero, 

^ Sitmlie expresses mere reeembUmce : ofqualit denotes mutual and absolute 
equality: par, mutual congruUy, proportionate equality. (C.) 

y Alienus also governs the abl., and especially with a6 (211, 1). 'In tlie 
sense of disinclined^ hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

' Hostis, properly a stranger ; hence a public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessarily to me personally). Inimlcus, one who is an enemy to me person- 
ally. Amicus, inimiotu, as adjectives, may be compared ; and cu such generally 
take the dat, 

A Also to he implicated or concerned (in a conspiracy, &c.) ; an object (of suspi- 
cion). 

b ASqualis and superdes have usually a dat, ; but Hie former more commonly 
a gen,^ when it signifies a * contemporctry.* (Z.) 

^ Commodus (from con, modus), commensurate with. 

* Idoneus expresses a naturcU JUness actually existing, but that requires to bo 
tbserved, made available, or (if spoken of a person) called forth, 

Aptus (= convenienter junctus) expresses actual fitness now existing. In use 
the two words may be thus distinguished. 

(1) Idoneus necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. 
Aptus does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express 
what is^ generally. 

(2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer, to be c^oUd upon, Aptus 
expresses a fitness or readiness to oc^. 

(3) Idoneus, spoken o{a person, describes a fitness that may never be observed 
or caUed forth : aptus, a fitness actually existing ; that has been called forth, And 
is ready to act. 

[Idoneus from ideo, as uUroneus from ultro, (D.)] 
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Lutt, libido, inis,/. 

Age =: time of life, ntaa, BtaB,/, 



InnoeetU, innScens. 
Wordy verbum. 
FauU, culpa. 

{Eng.) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kingt with peatanti). 

{Lea.) Common to kings with peasants. 



Exercise 31. 

[Should invenire or reperire be used for finding what has been sought f 

(177, o.)] 

213 !• It cannot be doubted, that (we) men are bom for virtue. 2. It 
cannot be denied, that it is very inconsistent' with your character to 
lie. 3. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. 4. 1 fear, that 
you will not find words. 5. It cannot be denied, that death is com- 
mon to every age. 6. His father warned him not to think himself 
bom for glory. 7. 1 fear, that these things are not " useful for that 
purpose (i^es), 8. Don*t you understand, to how many dangers we 
are exposed ? 9. \fear, that these things will not be agreeable to 
the rich. 10. "We all love (those who are) like ourselves^. 11 
Our own dangers are nearer to us (p. 7. 15, a) than those"^ of 
others. 12. He says, that he is not' chargeable with this fiiult. 
13. It cannot be denied, that he was of a character very averse firom 
impiety (p. 7. 14). 14. There is no one, but*' thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. 15. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, I), IG. You, such is your temperance*, are the 
enemy of (all) lusts' {gen,), 17. 1 will strive to discover, what"' is 
expedient for the whole of Greece. 18. Ifear that these (argu- 
ments) are not fit for the times. 19. Are you exposed to these or 
greater dangers ? 20. What you' said, is of no consequence. 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat for ddightful to the eyes 9} 

214 1. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those of others ? 
2. It cannot be denied, that he is (a person) of a very obliging cha- 
racter. 3. Many persons say, that their own dangers are nearer to 
them than those "' of-others. 4. They «ay, that they are not prone 
to superstition. 5. Might he"' not have spent "^ a more honorable 
life P 6. It was omng to you, that our life was not taken away. 

7. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline P [No.] 

8. He used to say, that Athens was the inventor of all branches-of- 
leaming. 2. It was owing to you, that I did not turn out an orator. 



d Noetri, ^n. ji^. 
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10. I had rather be like Cato * than Pompey. 11. Even Balbus is 
not ' averse to ambition. 12. It cannot be denied, that (we) have 
need of a mind averse from superstition. 13. Have we done more 
good or evil ? 14. This is common to me and you. 15. There is 
no one hui understands, that these things are common to the rich 
man and the poor man. 16. I cannot hut *' take these things in 
good part ^^. 17. I will strive, that nobody " may pity me ». 18. 
Is wisdom peculiar' to you ? [No.] 19. Ifear, the boy will not be 
the survivor of his father. 20. There is no doubt, that we are 
come "^ into a very delightful place. 



§ 31. The Dative {continued). 

All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing or person to, 215 
for, or against which any thing is done. Hence— 

The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or disadvantage ; 216 
verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of promising and 
paging; of commanding and telling; of trusting and entrusting; of 
persuading ; of complying with and opposing ; of threatening and 
being angry, &c. 

B^ Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern the ace, 217 

(a) With these verbs the ace, expresses the immediate, the dot, 

the remoter object of the verb. 

(a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the prepontWM, cum, inter, and 2 IB 
sometimes ad. 

(6) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, juvo, loedo, deUeto, and 
offendo govern the ace. 

{c) Of verbs that signify ccmimand^, rego and gubemo govern the ace., tempero 219 
and moderor the ace. or deU, 

Tempero and moderor with the dat, of a thing, are * to moderate,* 220 
* restrain within proper limits :' with the dat. of a person, *to spare:* 
in the ace. * to direct * or * govern.* Temperare ah aliqua re = * to 
abstain from :' and hence * to spare,* temperare a sociis, a sacris 
{Idv,). 

(a) Confer nostram longissimam setatem cum setemitate. Compare 221 
our longest life with eternity. 



® Begin with * Catonis * and go on with * than Pompey.* 
f * Not even Balbus is.* 
s Miseret, not misereri. See 201, r. 

^ Jubeo takes ace, with infin. It may be followed hy^ut* with subj, if used 
absolutely, without the mention of a person, (Z.) 



02 222. [§ 31. THS PATIYB. 

Hominem eum homine comparat, JECe compares man with 

man* 
Yitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the lives of both 

of them together. 
(li) Libiis me deleeto, I amuse myself with hooks. Offendit nemi- 

nem, JSe offends nohody. H!»c lasdunt oculum, These things 

hurt the eye, Fortuna fortes ad-jiiyat, Fortune helps the 

hold, 
(c) Moderari animo, To restrain yowr feeling (or feelings), Tem- 

perare sibi, To restrain oneself. Temperare ab injuril^ 

To abstain from (committing) injury. 



vSn-y vent-; succuirere, curr-, curs-; 

opitulari. SuhUfvare taidfitoare take 

theoco.^ 
Heal ; cure, mederi \ 
Hurt, ndcere, ntfcu-, nttdt-. 
Indulge^ indulgere, induls-^ indult-. 
Favour^ filvSre, fav-, faut-. 
Marry, of a female, nubere°*, nupa- 
nupt-, properly to veil. 



Vocabulary 30. 
(Verbs governing the dat., bat followed by no preposition in English.) 

222 Adtm, suadere, suas-'. 

Believe, crSdere,credtd-, credYt-; also to 

entrtut, with ace, of fDhat it entrusted. 
Command, impSrare. 
PUaae, pl&cere, plllcu-, placit-. 
Ditpleaae, displTcere. 
Envy, grudge, invYdere, vid-, vis-. It 

may also have aee, of the tlUng 

grudged. 
Help ; aid, amgt, auxiliari ; subvSnire, 

i Monere (properly, to make a man think of something, D.) calls his attention to 
something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own reason 
and good sense, Hortari appeals to his mU ; suadere, to his understanding. 

Suadere is to attempt to persuade : persuaders is to advise effectwsUy; to per- 
suade. 

^ Auxiliari (to make oneself a man's auxUium), to increase a person's 
strength ; to help. 

Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to make youthful, powei^, active g hence) 
to help (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a purpose ; 
sufport. 

Opitulari (from opes), to aid with one's means, credit, resources, a person who is 
in great need or peril, from which he has no power to deliver himself. 

Suhvenire (to eome-under, L e. to support) ; to come to the assistance of a per- 
son in difficulty or danger. 

Suecurrere, to run to the assistance of ; which implies a more pressing danger; 
^succour, 

SuhUvare, to raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support : — figuratively, to 
aUeviate, mitigate, lighten, (R.) 

Adj&vo and auxUior do not jiecessarily imply that the person assisted needed 
assistance : the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often means to 
increase; enhance, (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the su» 
person, or to the operation of the physician ; sanare, to the disease, or to the 
operation of the medicine, (D.) 

^ 2'o be married is nuptam esse; and we also find, muptam esse cum aliguo. 



§ 32. THE DATiVB.] 223, 224. 63 



Obeyt parere, of like habit ; obSdire [= 

ob-audire], ofpartioular acts. 
Oppose, repugnare. 
Jrardan, ignoscere, ignoy-. 
Penuackf persuadere, suas-. 
Besitt, resistere, restit-. 
Sp<»re, parcere, pSperc-. 

af»r« 



eatenf minari, toUh ace. of the thing 
threatened. 

' He threatens me vnth decUh ' should be 
In Latin, ^threatens death to me* 



To compare, comp&rKtei confeiTe°, t&l-, 

lat-. 
To be angry with, irasci, iratus : suc- 

censere, of deep kuting retewtmentf 

both govern dot. 
To injure; hurt, Isedere, Ises-, Ises-; 
ace. 

To delight; amute, delectare, aec. 
To qfendf oifendere, fend-, fens- ; aec 



JSxerdse 33. 
[Which interrog. particle is to 1^ used when the answer would be 'no 9'] 
1. Do not hurt another. 2. It is not eveiy man, who can '* 223 
command his mind. 3. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind P 4. It 
is the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that ^ he may 
learn to govern his mind'. 5. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
6. We ought to be angry ^ with vices', not with men. 7. He pro- 
mised to abstain from* injury. 8. Venus married Vulcan (Fi^fco- 
nwi), 9. It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. 
10. They promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. 11. 
I will ask him, whether he can cure my head. 12. I have left 
nothing undone '^, that I might cure my head. 13. It is strange 
that you should favour me. 14. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus P 
16. I almost think '', that I have opposed nature in vain. 16. It 
shows *' a great mind to spare the conquered. 17. 1 warned my son 
to envy nobody ". 18. Compare this peace with that war. 19. I 
have v/nwillvngly offended Caius. 20. He threatens me with death 
every day. 21. Do not grudge me my glory. 22. There are some 
who "• grudge me my glory. 23. There are some, who ami;se them- 
selves with these things. 



§ 32. The Dativb {continued). 

Sum with its compounds, except possum, is followed by the dative, 224 
(The dat. after sum denotes the person or thing /)r which something exists.) 

^ Vonferre (to bring together), contendere (to stretch together), eomponere (to 
place together), all express the bringing of things into juxtchpotition for tiie 
sake of instituting a comparison between them. From their meaning, one 
should say that eonferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be 
obvious, as soon as they are brought together ; contendere, to institute a dose com- 
pariton. Ramshorn says, eompantre is to compare things that are exactly 
tmilar, and form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has ; ' eonferre pugnantia, 
eomparare contrariaJ 

^ Succentire, because the anger is lasting. 



G4i 225—228. [§ 82. tius datite. 

225 Verbs com^joiuided with prepositions, or with the adverbs bene, 
satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many exceptions. 
(a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, oh, pra, 
svh, con, govern the dat. 

(fi) Many of those compounded with ah, ante, de, e, post, pro, re. 
super, govern the dat, 

22G Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only ; some govern 
the dative or the accusative with no difference of meaning ; and very 
many of them may be followed by the prepositions^ they are com* 
pounded with. 



Vocabulary 31. 

227 To be abtent, abesse. 

To be preietU, adesse^* hence, to ttand 

by. 
To oe engaged in, interesse. 
To be in the tcay ; to be prejudieicd to, 

obesse. 
To be foanting ; fail, deesse ^ 
To be before, or at the head of; to com- 

mand, prseesse. 

Eng. To prefer death to slavery. 

l- . f To reckon slavery after death {posOiabere servitutem morti). 
* I Or, as the English. 



To profit ; to do good tog to be advan- 

tageout to, prodesse*. 
To surtiee, supei^esse. 
To oppoK, obstare, obstYt-. 
To satisfy, satisf&cere, fee-, £act-. 
7 b confer benefiU on, benef Ulcere. 
To prefer, antepdnere, pdsu-, p5sTt-, 
To reckon one thing after^ i. e. as infe« 

rior to another, posthftbere. 



Exercise 34. 

[Obs. ' Better^ when it means, * preferable* * more taJbitfactory^ should be trans- 
lated by aflrfitw.] 

228 1. It is wise" to prefer virtue to all things {Transl. both ways). 
2. Ho says, that he has done good to very many'. 3. He says, that 
he was not engaged in the battle. 4. It is your business to stand 
by your friends. 5. It is not every one, who can satisfy the wise. 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, 
or cannot well be conceived as such ; for then the preposition merely expresses 
a local relation. (G.) 

4 PrcBsens is used as the participle of adeese, Prceaentem esee expresses an 
immediate audiUe or tisihle presence ; adesse, presence generallg, within some 
sphere belonging to us. ^n expected guest adest, when he is within our nxdlt; 
but to be prcBtens, he must be in the same rootn with ourselves. Adesse relates 
to a person or thing to which one is near ; interesse, to an action that one ia 
assisting at. (D.) 

' Abesse is simply to be absent or awjtg ; not to be tJiere. 

Deesse is spoken of a thing that is wanting, the presence of it being missed, 
because necessary to the completeness of a thing. 

Deficere is the inchoative of deesse, as proficere to prodesse. (D.) 

* Prodesse drops the d before those parts of sum that begin with a consonant 



§ 32. THE DATIVE.] 229, 230. 65 

6. It is the duty of a judge to assist (suhvenio) an innocent man. 7. 
He says, that he will not * be wanting to his friends. 8. Who com- 
mands the army ? 9. I will ask, who commands the army. 10. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing " to honorable conduct. 11. 
How does it happen^ that all of you "^ prefer death to slavery ? 12. It 
is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the good. 
13. All of us "^ have been engaged in many' battles. 14. To some 
courage is wanting, to others opportunity ". 15. He promised, that 
he would not be wanting either ^ to the time or to the opportunity. 
16. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. 17. There were 
some, who "' preferred death to slavery. 



Vocabulary 32. 
(Verbs that take the dcU. or aco. without difference of meaning.) 229 



To flatter ; fawn VLp(m^ adulari : ocg, in 

Cic. and Cses. 
hie near ; border on, adj&cere. 
Attend to; contider, attendere, tend-; 

ace. in Cicero, or with ad. 
Excel ; turpass ; am mperior to, ante- 

cellere, cellu-, very rare ; prsestare ^, 

prsestit-: dat. bett toUh antecel- 

lere. 
FaU, deficere*, fee-, feet-: to revoU 

from, a, ab ; to, ad. Alio, loitA ace. 

to desert. 
To despair of, desperare ; also with de, 

which governs the cM,: hence de- 

speratus, given oter. 
To make sport of; make merr$ with; 



mock, illudere, lus- : also followed by 
in, fmih ace. or abl. 

Fall upon ; seize upon, of cares, &c. 
assailinff the mind, incessere 7, ces- 
siv- ana cess-. 

Wait for, praestdUri «. 

Rival ; emulate, aemulari \ 

Accompany, comitari. 

To show oneself brave, &c., praebcre or 
prsestare se fortem : the latter imply- ' 
ing action ; the former not necessarily 
so: prsebere se, to sliow oneself: 
prsestare se, to prove oneself. 

Grief, d51or, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus. 

Territory, &ger, gri. 

Exercise 35. 
1. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father. 230 
2. Attend to what ^ (jpl,) will be said. 3. Let us not flatter the 
powerful. 4. The Tuscan territory borders on the Eoman (terri- 

t See note on the second uf the Differences of Idiom. 

" Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

" Translate as if it were, * would be wanting neither to the time nor ' &c. 

^ So also the other verbs of going before, or surpassing : afUe^ or prcB- oedere, 
-currere, -venire, -vertere, &c. (prcecedere has only the aco. in prose. Z.) 

« See 227, r. 

y So also invadere, 

* Exspedare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; opperiri, to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence ; prcestolarx, to be in readiness 
to perform a service, Doderlein, 

^ jSmuloT is sometimes said to govern the daJt, in the sense of to envy ; it does 
not however express simple envy, but the endeavour to equal or surpass a person^ 
which may, or may noti be caused by envy, 

^ ' What * is hare rel, (= those things, which,) 
PABT I. F 



66 231—233. [§ 33. the dative. 

tory). 6. Did not ^ords fail you ? 6. Are the Veientes going to 
revolt from the Bomans ? [No.] 7. 1 almost think, that the Ljdiana 
{Lydit) are going to revolt from king Cyrus. 8. Does it show '* a 
brave mind to despair of one*s (jniwi) fortunes ? 9. Grief seized 
upon the whole {omnia) army. 10. It was owing to you ", that the 
treaty between the cities o/*Eome and Lavinium was not renewed. 
11. Do not make sport of us. 12. I cannot but ^' mock you. 13. 
She never beheld Caius without '' making merry with his folly. 14. 
I will ask Balbus, whom he is waiting for. 16. I will exhort the 
boy to prove himself mindful of the kindness. 16. There were 
some who mocked the boy. 17. There are some who despair of their 
fortunes. 

§ 33. The Dative {continued). Verbs with Twb 

CONSTRUCTIONS. 

231 (^) I>(yM> ^9 eircumdoy and several other verbs, take either a dative 
of the person and an accusative of the thinj ; or an accusative of 
the person and an ablative of the thin^. 

Verbs of fearing take a dat, of the person ybr whom one fears. 

232 {a) Circumdat urhem muro ; or, circumdat murum urhi, He sur- 

rounds the city with a wall. 

Ciceroni immortalitatem donavit ; or, Ciceronem immortalitate 
donavit, (The Boman people) conferred immortality on Cicero. 

Vocabulary 33. 

233 (Verbs that take dat, of perton with ace of thing; or, aee. otpenon with 

akl, of tiling,) 



Beqninkle ; betpatkr, adspergere ^, 

spers-. 
Surround, cireumdSre, dSd-, dftt-. 
Qothe onetdf wUh ; put on, induere, 

indu-, indut-. 



Strip off, exuere, exu-, exut-: aee, of 
person, alU, o^ thing. TTi^ ace. only 
*to throw off;* *put off,' Mivest 
oneself of.' 

To cut off; prevent, obttruet, interclu- 
dere, clus-. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 



CXvere, cftv-,caut-,(o&0iKir« (cavere ali- 
quem *, to guard againtt ; beon one*i 
guardagainit: cavere alicui, to protect 
a man, by precautionary measures : 
cavere or sibi cavere, to be on one*t 
guard). 

Consiilere, sulu-, suit- (consulcre cUi- 
quem, to consult : consulere alicui, to 
conitdtfor a person ; to consult his in- 
terests : consulere in aliquem, to pro- 
eeed or take fnecuures against a man). 



Capere, cupiv- (cupere« alicui, to vM 
toell to), 

Pro8pYcerepatri«5^ ^"^ ^V ^ 

Provldere patriae ) ^"^ ^/ *^«* « 
'^ C country, 

Imponere, to lay upon (aliquid alicui) 
with dat, only, * to impose upon.* 

Incumbere rei, to lean upon : incum- 
here in rem, to apply onesdf vigor- 
ously; to detite oneself to. 



c So, impertire or impertiri. d So, inspergere. 

* Also cavere ab aliquo or ab aliqu4 re. 

* So, bene, male, &c. velle alicui. 



§ 34. YEBBS WITH SEC0I7I> DATITB.] 284 — 237. 67 



Cntdly, crudeliter. 

Altnoft, nearly, prope ; pene or psene. 

^/tor, ara. 

Baggage, impedimenta, pi. : properly, 

nmdrances. 
A camp, castra, pi. 
A mound, agger, Sris^ m. 
A dUeik, fossa. 
To prepare, p&rare. 
7%« ttate, respublica ; G. reipublicse, 

&c. dedined at a tubstantive res, with 

adj, publica in agreem^ent. 



To take a camp, &c., exuere : i. o. to 
ttrip the enemy, ace. ; of their camp, 
abl. 

Humanity f hunianfeeling,hximamt»Bj', 

Flight, f tiga. 

A wail, murus, i, it the general term : 
moenia, /rotn mmiire, is t^ waU of a 
city for protection against enemiet: 
paries, tJus wall of ahuMing, allied to 
pars, portio, &c.: maceria, o^tAi to 
margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 
of a garden or tineyard, D. 

A stone wall, murus tapideut. 

In English, substantives standing before and spoken of other substantires, 234 
are used adjeetively, and must be translated into Latin by adjectives. 

Exercise 86. 

1. 1 warned Caius, whom to guard (jsuhf.) against. 2. Tarqui- 285 
nius Priscus was preparing to surround the citj with a stone wall. 
3. There is no one who is not aware, that Cicero is watching over the 
state. 4. Hej?ro7»we(? to consult' my interests. 5. He imposed 
on his own (men), that " he might the more easily impose on the 
Gauls. 6. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. 7. It re- 
mains, that (ut) we should consult our own interests. 8. That most 
base (person) has bespattered me with his praises. 9. I have per- 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. 10. The Eomans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. 11. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. 12. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeUng'. 
13. Csesar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. 14. I 
pity the old man (who is) now almost given-over. 15. I will warn 
Balbus not to throw off his human-feeling. 16. Consult for your- 
selves : provide for the interests of your country. 17. CsBsar had 
cut off the flight of the Gauls. 18. He protects others extremely 
well. 



§ 34. Verbs that take a second Dative. 
8ttm, with several other verbs, may govern two datives. 236 

(a, 6) The second dative expresses the purpose or some similar notion. This is 
the common construction for expressing the purpose for which a man comet or 
sends to another. 

(e) A second dative often stands after sum, where we should use 237 
the nominative. Such verbs as * proves,* * serves,* &c., may often be 
translated by stim with the dative ; and an adjective after * to he* 
may often be translated into Latin by the dat, of a substantive. 

F 2 



68 238—242. [§ 34. vebbs witb secoitd datite 

238 ^ J) The English verb * have ' may often be transalted by ium with 
a dative '. 

(^Ji^.) I haw a hat. I I have two hats. 

(Lot.) There if a hat to me, \ There are two hats to me. 
It is ohvious that the ace. After 'hate* will be the nam, before *tole;* the 
nom. before ' have,* the dat, after ' to be,' 

239 («) In * ett mihi nomen,* the name is either in the nom., the dot., or (less com* 
monly) the^^n. 

The construction with the dot. is even more common (in the case of Roman 
names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an instance of attraC' 
t'ton, the name being attracted into the case of mihL (K.) 

240 (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an animated 
way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in what is said. 

241 (a) Pausanias, rex LacedfiBmoniorum, venit Atticis auailio, Fau- 

sanias, king of the Lacedamanians, came to the assistance of 
the Athenians, 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono reipublicsd dedit, Pericles gave his 
estates as a present to the state, 

(c) Magno malo est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great evil 
(or, very hurtful) to men, 

Ipsi sibi odio erit, He tvill he odious (or, an object of dislike) 
to himself. 

(d) Ftiere Lydiis multi ante Croesum reges, The Lydians had 
many kings before Croesus, 

(e) C. Marcius, cui cogndmen postea Corioldno fuit, Caius Mar- 
eiits, whose surname was afterwards Coriolanus, — Fonti 
nomen Arethusa est, The name of the fountain is Arethusa, 
(Nomen Mercurii est mihi, My name is Mercury.) 

(/) At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me Caninius, But 
behold, a few days afterwards Caninius comes to me. 

Vocabulary 34. 
2^2 (Verbs that are often followed by two datives.) 



(1) With auxUio (assistance;. 
Ome, venire, ven-, vent-. 
Send, mittere, mis-, miss-. 
Set o%a, pruficisci, profectus. 



(2) With eulpai, vitio, orimni. 
To impute at a fault, culpee d&re, d£d-, 

d&t-: wUh ace. (/thing. 
To reckon, or impute as a fault ; turn 

into a faultf vitioff vertere, vert-, 

vers-, wih ace. of thing. 



f So * can haw ' may be translated by *potea ene* 

> VmaMm is any /aio, hlemith, or fauU ; whatever makes a thing imperfect. It 
may therefore be found in things as well as in actioju and pereont. Culpa ia/ault ; 
whatever is Uamable ; hence vitium may be used for culpa, hut culpa not always 

for vUium. 

Scilus always implies a wicked intention ; culpa not always, but often only a 
want oi prudence, caution, &c. 



§ 34. VEKJ<8 WITH SECOND DATIVE.] 243 69 



(3) To give as a pretentf dono, or 
muneri^, d&re, with ace. q/* thing. 
To he a hindrance, impedimento esse. 
To be a reproach; to be disgraceful, 

opprobrio* esse. 
To be hateful, 5dio esse. 
To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 
To be an honour; to be honorable, ho- 

nori esse. 

10* ' What ' ifi sometimes used for * Iiow ' (quam) : sometimes for ' Aow great * 
(quantus). 



To be very advantageoui, magnse utili- 

tati esse. 
To meanly sibi velle : mihl, t\h%, &c. to 

be used according to the person 

meant. 
To throw himself at any body* s feet, se' 

ad alien jus pedes or alicui ad pedes 

projYcere: jgc-, ject-. 



Uxercise 37. 

1. He promises to come ' to the assistance of the Helvetii. 2. 243 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes ™. B. It wag 
owing to you, that I did not throw myself at CsBsar's feet. 4. It is 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. 5. There is no 
doubt, that (86) he is going to consult tlie interests " of Caius. 6. 
I fear that these things will not ** prove an honour to you. 7. I 
don't understand what he means (by it). 8. It is very honorable ° 
to you to have been engaged in such "^ a battle. 9. There is no 
doubt, that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. 10. Timo. 
theus has come to the assistance of Ariobarzanes. 11. They turn 
my greatest (see Index) praise into a fault. 12. I hope that men 
will understand, how ^ odious cruelty is to all men. 13. I will warn 
Caius, how p advantageous it is to keep one's word. 14. I will warn 
the boy, what *^^ a reproach it is to break one's word. 15. He says, 
that he has not many slaves. 16. I will ask them, what they mean. 
17. I will not object (87. 91) to their imputing this to me as a 
fault, 18. He promised* to give them the island of Lemnos as a 
present, 19. Might you not have brought "^ a charge of immorality 
against Caius"? 20. He does not understand how odious cruelty 
is to the good. 

^ A proemmm is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the receiver : 
a donum, to produce joy, with reference to the gratuitousness of the gift : a munus, 
to express affection or farour, with reference to the sentiment of the giver. (D.) 

i PrUbrum is ' what a person may be reproached with :' opprcbrium is ' what 
he ii (or has been) reproached with ;' 'a reproach * actually made. (D.) 

^ That is, not what one's meaning is, but what one means hy such conduct, 

^ Prcjicere se alicui ad pedes, which Krebs formerly objected to, is quite 
correct : See Cic. Sest. 1 1 ; Cees. B. 6. 1, 31. 

m G. w. 

A Part, in rus with the proper tense of sum, 

o Say: * It is for a great honour.* 

P ' [low ' must be translated by qwifttus. 



70 244—249. [§ 35. the accusativti. 



§ 35. The Acjcusative. 

244 (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive, when compounded 

with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a few, when 

compounded with a preposition that governs the ablative ^. 
Of these, those that are not deponent hare generally a passive voice. 

245 (h) Intransitive verbs may take a substantive of kindred meaning 
or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or smelling o/^take 
the thing in the accusative. [Accttsativiu cognatm significationis.'] 

246 (<?) Other transitives are occasionally used transitively to ex- 
press a transitive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sitire (to thirst) = Uo desire as a thirsty man desires;' horrere = 'to 
Jear, and express my fear by shuddering:* properare mortem, 'to cause death, 
and to cause it in haste.*— *ThJa figurative use of intransitive verbs is common to 
all languages. 

247 It has been already mentioned, tliat the accusative of neuter pronouns is 
found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive would be wholly 
inadmissible. 

248 (a) Pythagoras Persarum Magos adiit, Pythagoras visited the 

Persian Magi, 
Pythagoras multas regiones barbarorum pedibus obiif, 

Pythagoras travelled over ma/ny countries of the barbarians 

on foot, 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been with me, 

(b) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream, Servire servitutem. 

To suffer a slavery ; to be a slave. Coram olere, To smell 
of wax, 

(c) Sitire honores, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem peccat, He 
commits the safne sin, Multa peccat, He commits many sins. 

Vocabulary 35. 

(Transitive compounds of Intranstate Verbs.) 

249 Attack, aggr£di, -ior, aggressus. i To enter into a partnership, coiro socie- 
Ftftt, adire*, adii, aditum. | tatem; coeo^ 

<l With many of them the preposition is often repeated ; and with others the 
all, is more common than the ace,: excedere and egrSdi, in their proper mean- 
ing of going out, should be followed by e or the abl. But Livy has urbem 
excedere. 

r 06 in oberro, &c. seems to be an abbreviation of amb, a/x^L (D.) 

* Vtsere is, to pay a visit as &frierui or companion; adire, to visit on business, 
or in consequence of some want; convenire, to visit, on business, or not; salutarej 
to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 

^ The compounds of eo have generally peif. ii, not im. 
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To gtir imtofthe eity, urbem {but better 
nrbe) excedere, cess-, cess-. 

To exceed the bounds of tHoderationf mo- 
dum excedere. 

Die, mortem obire, ii, Ytum ; obea 



To call upon ; hate an interflew trttA — 
hence speak to, convSnire, ven-, vent-. 

To come to a determination; to adopt a 
resolution, consilium inire. 



To encounter death, mortem oppStere, 

petTvi, petii, petit-". 
To smell of, olSre. 
To have a strona smell of; to smack or 

savour of, redttlere^. 



To taste of: i. e. have a taste or flavour 

of, sSpere, io ; perf, rare. 
To tiiirstfor, sYtire. 
To boast of, gloriari. 
To grieve for, ddlSre. 
To sail past or o^on^, prsetervShi, vectus. 



Hardly any body, nemo fere; 'almost 

nobody.* 
Coaetf ora, se. 
Speech, oratio,/. 
Antiquity, antiquitas. 



Citizen, cTvis, tn. and/. 

Wonderful, mirus. 

To dream, somniare ; somnium^ dreatn. 

Herb, herba. 

Honey, mel, mellis, fi. 



Exercise 38. 
[How must the infin. be translated after to persuade ^ 

1. It cannot be denied, that you have dreamt a wonderful dream. 250 
2. He published-a-proclamation, that nobody " should stir from the 
city. 3. I won't object to your entering into a partnership (87. 91) 
with me *^ 4. Have you entered into a partnership with Balbus or 
with Caius ? 5. He has commissioned me to have an interview 
with CfiBsar. 6. The honey {pi) smells of that herb. 7. His 
whole speech smacks of antiquity. 8. Does not Caius's speech 
savour of Athens ? 9. It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. 10. Ought he not to have encountered ^^ 
death for the state P 11. Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
(Sicilia). 12. I have persuaded Caius to adopt such a resolution. 
13. Three hundred of us "^ have come to this determination. 14. 
There is hardly any hody who has not (44, (3)) come to this de- 
termination. 15. I fear he will not*' choose to enter into a part- 
nership with me'. 16. Ifear he will enter into a partnership with 
Caius. 17. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? 18. He makes 
the same boast as '^ Cicero. 19. We all commit many sins. 20. I 
cannot but " grieve ybr the death of Hortensius. 21. It is a difficult 



" OUre morion, or diem supremum (for which obire is used, with the ace, 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiens simply 
suffers; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it tnth firmness and 
a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Be has in many compounds the meaning o{ forth; thus redolire, * to smell 
forth;' ' to emit a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix: JDoderlein 
thinks that, as such, it is possibly the Greek ipu 



72 251^256. [§ 86. the accusatitb. 

(matter) to put off all (one's) human feeling'. 22. He commands 
his soldiers to attack (75) the enemy. 23. Both jou and Balbua 
have exceeded the bounds of moderation. 24. There are some who 
exceed the bounds of moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative (continued). 

251 (fO Verbs of asking, teaching, and eoncealingy may have t2co 
accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing, 

252 (&) But very frequently (and with some verbs always) either the 

person or the thing is governed by a preposition, 

Obs. Thus dooeo, to give ivformationf prefers the abUtive with (2«.— After petOf 
and iometimet after the other verbs of begging, the person is put in the abl, with 
a: and after rogo, interrdgo, Sic, the tiling often stands in the aU. with de. 

253 (p) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the passive, 
take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of apposition 
to the other. 

In the case of the pensive, one nom. is the tuhject; the other, part of the pre- 
dicate. It may be called ^^the complement of the predicate;** the verb being one 
which cannot form a complete predicate by itself. So with the active, the appo- 
sUion aocuiative is '* tA^ cotnplemetU of tlie predicate,*' Such verbs are verbs of 
calling, appointing to an office, considering, &c. together with/acio, effioio, reddo, 
&c. The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254 (d) ^ith facto and ejicio, a sentence with ut is often found 
instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

first verb represents the same person or thing as the nom, of the 
second, it is generally omitted. 

(^»^.) The sun makes all things {to) flourish. 
(Lot,) The sun makes, that aU tilings should flourish. 

{Eng.) He had Lysis /or (or, eu) his master. 
{Lot,) He had Lysis his master (= a« his master). 

255 fSiT ' jPbr ' and ' as ' are to be untranslated, when the noun that 
follows can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. 

25C (a) Bacilius me primum sententiam rogavit, Racilius asked me 
my opinion ^r*^. 

jVerres) p&rentes pretium pro s^pultur& liberiim poscehat, 
Verres used to demand of parents a payment ybr the burial 
of their children, 

Quis mOsicam docuit Upaminondam f Who taught Epami- 
nondas music ? 

I[%hil nos eelat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(b) Socrates totius mundi se incdlam et civem arbitrabatur, 
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Socrates used to consider himself an ishabitaut and citizen 
of tTie whole world, 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem eflBcit Euphrates, The Euphrates 

makes Mesopotamia fertile. 

Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and avarice 

render men hlind, 

(d) Fac ut sciam'^y or (with ut omitted) fac sciam, Let me 
know, 

Temperantia sedat appetiti5nes, et efficit^ ut hce roc tie rationi 
pareant, Temperance quiets the appetites ^ and causes them 
to obey right reason. 



Vocabulary 36. 



Atkf rtfgare *. 

Begy petere, petiv-, or peti-, petit- ; per- 

fo», to be governed by ab. 
Claim ; require ; demand, posttilare ; 

poscere, pdposc- ; flagYtare. 
Beseech^ obsScrare. 
Pray, orare. 
Adjure^ obtestari. 
Teach, dScere. 
Unteachf dedficere. 
Coneealy celare. 
To teach Socrates to play on the lyre, 

Socratem fidibus docere ; i,e. to 

teach him voUh the strings. 
To think = to imagine, putare. 
To think, or to 60 o/o/n»ion= to deliver 

it as my opinion, censere^, the vord 



for delivering an opinion in the se- 257 

note-house. 
To Hiink = to reckon, judge, consider, 

exiHtiiuare (= exsestimure), to prO' 

nounee judgment after a valuation : 

arbitrari, to decide as an arbiter. 
To tliifikf as opposed to know, opTnari. 
lYot only — but also, non solum — sed 

etiam : or non solum — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa 

docere de. Tfte person (afi, doc.) in 

aec. 
Again and again = most earnestly, 

etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, Qsus, us. 
Just = fair, right, equitable, sequus. 
Discourse, 6ei*mo, on is, m. 



^ In comic writers the ace, is often expressed : ' Bum ita faciemus, ut quod 
viderit, non viderit.' ' Ego te faciam, ut miser sis.' * Neque potui Venerem 
facere, ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Petere and rogare are the most general expressions of a tnsh to obtain, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between poscere 
and orare, but somewhat nearer to orare. Of the two, rogare relates imme- 
diately to \he person applied to, petere Ajo the/arour asked. 

Postulare and exigere denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to 
strengthen it) as a quiet declaration of the will : but in postulare the stress lies 
on the tri«A and will of the person making the demand ; in exigere on the legaU 
obligation of the person against whom it is made. 

Poscere ttxid Jlagitare denote an emphatic demand : but the posoens only demands 
in a decided manner, from a feeling of right or power ; the fiagitans with passkm 
and impetuosity under the influence of a vehement desire. (D.) Hence fiagi- 
tare may be ' to demand importunately ;* * to importune,* 

> Censire is followed by the ace, with injin, ; or, if the opinion is given, to be 
folloiced by ut with the siibj.; but the ut is often omitted. 
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Exercise 39. 

858 1* Experience, the best master, has taught me many' things. 
2. Who taught you to play upon the lyre f 3. 1 mJc you' {thee) 
again and again not to desert me. 4. I will not conceal from you 
the discourse of Titus Ampius.' 5. Do not conceal those things 
from your father. 6. 1 fear, that he is preparing ** to conceal those 
things from his parents. 7. He had warned Caius not to conceal 
any thing ^^ from his parents'. 8. These things I not only ask of 
you, but also demand. 9. Who taught you those y (bad) mac:uers 
(of yours) ? 10. I will unteach you those manners (of yours). 
11. The G-auls have given me much information about their own 
affairs. 12. Ifear, that you will not consider yourselves citizens 
of the whole world. 13. Religion will make us obey the laws of 
virtue. 14. He thought' it just, that citizens (ace,) should '^ spare 
citizens (p. 7. 15; a), 15. There is hardly any body, but thinks it 
just that you should spare me. 



Vocabulary 37. 
(Impersonals with <ice.) 



It it beeoming, dScet. 

It it unbeeomingf dedficet 



259 It eteapet me, me ftigit ; fallit ; prae- 
terit. 
Unlett I am mittaken, nisi rae fallit &. 
(Eng.) It it becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 
{Lot,) It becom^t (or mitbeteemt) an orator to be angry. 



Exercise 40. 

[Oftanare and mederi, which relates principally to the skill of the phytieiaul 
(222, 1.)] 

260 1. Three hundred of us ", unless I am mistaken, survive. 2. I 
do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we are 
exposed. 3. You, such is your temperance ', have learnt to rule 
your mind. 4. It is not every one who can '• cure the mind. 5. I 
will ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. 6. All of us not 
only ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). 7. It is 
your duty to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. 8. It 
becomes a wise man not to be disturbed in adversity, 9. It is 



7 Itte is the demonstrative of the tecond person, 'that of yours* 

* Censebat. Centere should be used when the opinion is the exprettion of a 

tetiled conviction, 
A That is, niti me fallU animus; which also occurs : as does nisifallor. — Laiet me 

and latet mihi, though they occur in Jtittin, Pliny, &c. should be avoided. (C.) 
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becoming to a hoj to hear much, to speak little, 10. It is not un- 
becoming in an orator to pretend' to be angry '« 11. It does not 
escape me, how odious •'' impiety is to the good. 



§ 37. The Ablative. 

(a) The ablative expresses the meems or instrument, and often the 261 
cause or manner. 

(b) The price for which a thing is bought, sold, valued, or done, 262 
is put in the ablative. 

(c) The adjectives magna, parvo, &c. are generally put by them- 263 
selves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

But some of these adjectives often stand alone in the genitive, 264 
especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which this is 
the regular construction. 

{d) Tanti and quanti (with their compounds), plur'u, minoris, always stand in 
the genitive. With verbs of vcUuing, magni, pai-vi, maximi, minimi, plurimi, also 
stand in the gen. ; but magno, permagno, and partso, are found in the abL also 
with cestimare. With verbs of price, magno, pennagno, parvo, minimo, plurimo, 
mmio, rill, stand in the ablative. 

{e) The substantivefli floeei, nauei, nihili, pUi, &c., also stand in the gen. after 
veibs of valuing. 

rar MuUi, \ ^ not used, but 1"*^^*' 
3fajoris ° J L pluris , 

(a) Terra vestita est Jfloribus, herbis, arboribus, frugibus. The 285 

earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, fruits. 

Cornibus tauri se tutantur, Bulls defend themselves with 

their horns. 
{h) Viginti talentis unam orationem Isocrates vendidit, Isocrates 

sold one oration for twenty talents. 
((?) Yenditori expedit rem venire quam plurimo, It is for the 

interest of the seller that the things should be sold for as 

high a price as possible. 

(d) Te ({uotidie pluris facio, I value you more everg dag. 

(e) Totam rempublicam Jhcci non facere, Not to care a lock of 

wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or rush) for the whole 
state. 



^ The passage in Phaedms, * Multo majorii akpae mecum veneunt/ is perhapi 
the only instance. (B.) 
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For how muck ? quanti ! 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothinj ^ niiiili 

facere. 
Not to care a ttraw for, flocei faoere s 

lUeraUy, to make, L e. reckon it* at a 

lock offDooL' 
Not to care thai^ for tt, Qon hnjiis 

facere. 
Peek, modius, i. 
Whealt, tritTcam. 
Setteree^, sestertiua, i. 
Merchant^ mercatory oria. 



Voeahulary 38. 

266 2v value, sestTmare. 
To hold cheap, parvi pendCre ; pepend-, 

pens-. 
To cost, stare, stSt- ; or constare ; wUh 

dat. of person. 
To seU, intrans. ; to be iold, venire <^, eo. 
To gellf Tendere, vendlfd-, vendft-. 
To buy, Smere, em-, empt-. 
More highly ; for more ; dearer, pluris. 
Pot less, minoris. 
For as mvtch — as, tanti — quanti. 
For just as muck as ; for no more than, 

tantidem — quanti. 

(Eng.) To cost a person much (or dear). 
(Lat.) To stand to a person at much. 

1^" When one, two, &c. mean one, two, &c. apiece or for iaeh, they must be 
translated by the diitributive numerals, singuli, bini, &c 

Exercise 41. 

267 1. That victory cost the Carthaginians (JPcent) much blood. 2. 
It cannot be denied, that that victory cost us much blood. 3. 
Merchants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). 4. He 
says, that he does not care a straw for my glory. 6. 1 will ask him, 
for how much he bought these things. 6. I sell my (goods) for as 
much as Caius. 7. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. 8. 
Eor how much does wheat sell ? 9. Epicurus thinks nothing of 
pain. 10. There is hardly any body ** who does not (44, 3) h©ld 
his own things cheap. 11. I do not care that' for you. 12. My 
life is valued at ten' asses a day «. 13. It is foolish to hold one's 
own (blessings) cheap. 14. He says, that I have bought these 
things too dear. 15. Merchants never sell for less than they bought 
(at). 16. I will ask, what**^ corn is selling for. 



§ 38. The Ablative {continued). 

268 (p) Verbs of abounding, filling, loading, &c., and their opposites, 
such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying of, govern the 
ablatvie, 

c Venire = vcnum ire, to go to sale, from an old substantive tenus. So, venun- 
dare, ven-dere = venum dare. Tacitus has posita veno, exposed for sale. 

Veneo is conjugated like eo, having venii rather than veniti for perf., and 
imperf. veniebam as well as venibam. No iroperat. ; no supines, gerunds, or 
participles. 

^ A Roman coin, worth about one penny 3] farthings of our money. A 
thousand sestertii made one testertium, which was a sum, not a coin, 

* Denis in diem assibus. 
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(6) But of these egeo and indlgeo (especially the latter) govern the genUUve 269 
eIho. 

(c) Some verbs oi freeing from, removing from, differing from 270 
being at a distance from, &c. are sometimes followed by the ablutive, 
but generally (in prose) by & preposition^. 

(d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), 2?o^w>r, vescor, 271 
dignoTj glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

But potior takes the genUivef when it means ' to obtain sovereign poioer over,* 

(a) Pericles florebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles was eminent 272 
in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable quality). 

(b) Bes maxime neccssari^B non tarn artis indigent quam laboris, 
The most necessary things do not require skill so much as 
labour. 

(c) Athenienses belh liherantur, The Athenians are resetted from 
the (threatened) war. 

Leva me hoc onere, Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) DivitiiSf nobilitate, viribus, multi male utuntur. Many men 
make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) strength. 

Augustus Alexandrid brevi potttus est, Augustus soon gained 
possession of Alexandria, 



Vocabulary 39. 
(Verbs governing the ablative.) 



To deprive of, privare. 

To bereave of; deprive of, orbare. 

To robk of, by open violence as an 

enemy, spoliareS^. 
To be without, c&rere^. 
To ttand in need of; need; require, 

Sgere ; abl. or gen. ; or ind!gere, 

vshieh it stronger. 



To free from ; tet free from ; retieve 273 

from, liberare^. 
To use, uti, usus. 
To discharge ; perform, fungi, functus : 

perfungi stronger. 
To enjoy, frui, fruttus and fructus. 
To feed on ; live on ; eat, vesci^; no 

perf. 



' With defendere, exsolvere, exonerare, levare, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
ferred. (Z.) 

e ExpUare, eompilare, are ' to plunder,* as robbers. 

^ Carere is simply ' to be toUhout : ' egere is ' to need, to waiU :' indigere is ' to 
feel that I want ; ' the in expressing intra animum. 

With reference to an advantage desired, carere is simply, * to be without a de- 
sirable good,* egere, * to be without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be 
the proper limitation of Cicero's definition ; that carere is * egere eo quod habere 
vdis.* 

^ Also with a, ab. 

^ Vesd is the most general expression for supporting life by food, including 
fdere and Uhere as the actions of men, pasci and pdare as the actions of beasts. 

When vesci relates, as it generally does, to eating, it denotes any manner of 
eating, chewing, iwaUowing, &c. : whereas edere, comedere suppose the manner in 
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274, 276. 



[§ 38. TnS ABLATITE 



To boast qf, gloriari : also followed by 
*de,* and by *in* when it signifies 
* to glory in.' 

To make the tame boast, Idem gloriari. 

To rest or lean on, niti, nisus and nixus : 



in aliquo niti, is, ' to lean on a person 
for pupport;' that is, * to rest with/ 
in the mum q/* depending upon his f* 
ertions, &e. 
Befoiee, gaudere, gavisus. 



Medicine, medicinal. 
3/tflb, lac, lactisy n. 
Flesh, caro, cami8,y. 
Cheese, caseus, i. 
Fever, febris, abl, i,/. 
Quite, plane. 

(Eng,) Make a bad (perverse, &c.) use of. 

{Lat.) Use HI (perversely, &,c.) 



Ddi, 8B8 alienum, another man's money : 

tts, seris, n. copper, 
A heavy debt, magnum »s alienum. 
Severity of a disease, gravitas,/. 
Disease, morbus, L 
Perversely, perverse. 



Exercise 42. 

[Should ' every day * be translated by indies, or by ^uotidie, when there is no 
progressive increase from one day to another !J 

274 1. Po not deprive another of his praise'. 2. I rejoice, that you 
are quite without fever. 3. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 
requires many things *\ 4. Nature herself admonishes us every 
day, how few things we require. 5. He promised to set me free 
from my debb. 6. It is a disgraceful thing to rob another of his 
glory. 7. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? 8. Many 
men make a perverse use of reason. 9. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. 10. It was owing to you*^, that I was not bereaved of my 
children. 11. But a little more** and Caius would have been be- 
reaved of his children. 12. It is not every man, who can think no- 
thing of pain. 13. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of 
his vices. 14. He makes the same boast as Caius. 15. May I not 
make the same boast as Cyrus P 16. I will exhort Caius to dis- 
charge (75) all the duties of life. 17. The safety of the state de- 
pends upon you alone {in te uno). 18. Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] 19. The severity of disease makes us require ^ medicine 
{gen,). 20. We all enjoy many pleasures. 



275 The manner or cause, and any word that restricts the meaning 
of another to a particular part of a thing spoken of, is put in the 
ablative. 

which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is the 
purpose of eating, (he support of life ; in edere, the means by which life is sup> 
ported, the action of eating, (D.) 

1 Medioamentum or medicamen is a medicine with reference to its mg^terial sub- 
stance, as it if prepared by an apothecary : medidna, with reference to its healing 
power, as il » prescribed by a phyncian: remedium is a preventive, a remedt 
against an impending evU, (D.) 



§ 38. THE ABLAtlTE.] 276, 277. 70 

Toeaibulary 40. 



To d€9erxe, dignus, urn, &c. esse. 270 

Censurey reprehensio, onis, /. 
PunUhmenty poena. 
Severe, of punighment, &c., gravis. 
Motion^ motus. 
Reality, res, ei,/. 

Namey ndmen^ Ynis, r. — Cf ichai deeUtu, 
is motus \ whyl 



Lame ofone/ooty claudus altero pede. 
(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 
Worthy ; deserving of, dignus. 
Unworthy, indignu8°^. 
Banished, extorris, from ex, terra^. 
Relying on, fretus. 
Contented, contenttis. 
Endued with, preedYtus. 

(Eng.) He deserves to be loved <>. 

{Lai.) He is a deserving (jperson) viho skovld he loved, 
(Dignus est, qui ametur,) 

(Eng,) To inflict punishment on a person. 

(Lat) To affect (= visit) a man with punishment (aliquem poena affic£re). 

Exercise 43. 

1. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these things P 277 
[No.] 2. 1 think this man deserving not of censure only, but also 
of punishment. 3. These things are unworthy of us. 4i, I cannot hut 
think *' these things unworthy of us. 5. He has threatened me with ^^ 
severe punishment. 6. 1 have said this {pi-), relying on your com- 
passion. 7. There is no doubt, that he will inflict a severe punish- 
ment upon you. 8. Nature is contented with a little. 9. Agesilaus 
was lame of one foot. 10. Had you rather be blind, or lame of one 
foot ? 11. The mind is endued with perpetual motion. 12. It can- 
not he doubted, that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 13. 
It cannot he denied, that he sold his country for gold. 14. He is an 
orator not in reality, but in name. 15. He is a boy in age. 16. 
He deserves to be praised by all. 17. It is not every one, who can 
heal the diseases of the mind. 18. It cannot be denied, that he is 
banished from his country. 19. There are some who ^^' deny, that 
these things are unworthy of us. 



* Adjectives signifying want or freedom/rom (vacuus, liber, &c.) take ^e abl., 
or the aU, with a, ab, 

™ Dignus and indignus are (less commonly) foUowedby the genitive, 

° Prof&gtis is one who has fled from his country ; exsul and extorris imply that 
the person is under sentence of banishment Extorris relates rather to the misery 
of the exile ; exstU, to hiB punishment and disgrace, (D.) 

** So,he does not deserve to be &c. 'indignus est, qui ' &c. 
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§ 39. The Vocative. (Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278 Sometimes in poetry ^ a vocatiPf is used instead ot a nominative 
after the yerb p. 

Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative is attracted 
into agreement with it ; but sometimes it merely refers to a nominative of tlie 
teeond person. 

(a) The phrase ^ itiocU virtute esto ! ' (a bUmng on your valour t or, good luck 
to your valour I) is probably an example of this construction, macU being the 
vocative of mactus from mag-ere^ (to increase, enrich, &c.). The only objection 
to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use of made with the infinitive. (See ex- 
ample : juberem made virtute esse.) (K.) 

279 (P) On the other hand a nominative sometimes stands in appo- 
sition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular con- 
struction. 

This is especially the case with tolut, unui, primut, 

280 (a) Made virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or, ' Oo on in 

your valour P 
Macti virtute, milites Eomani, este ! €H>od luck, O Roman 

soldiers, to your valour ! 
Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. I would say^ a hlessiny on 

your valour ! &c. 
(5) Audi tvi,populus Alhanus! Listen, ye people of Alba ! 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate I Hail thou, the 

very first who was ever called the father of his country ! 

Vocabulary 41. 



1281 Dutiful-afeetion ; pidy^, pietas, atis, f. 
Toward*, in, vAth ace. 
HaU! farewell! ave, salve": impera- 

ticet of the second conj. Vale, eto, it 

only farewell ! 



The toga \ t5ga : cu oppoted to the mili- 
tary doak, it meant the civil-gown. 

A triumph, triumpbus ; a public pro- 
cetiion granted by a decree of the tenate 
to a vietoriout general. 



P Examples in poetry are Matutine pater, teu Jane libentiut audit, (Hor.) 
Tune ille Odrysice Phineut rex indytut orai 9 Tu Phcebi eom/et, d nodro dilecte 
parentrl (Val. Flac.) So m Greek oXfiit KCJpt yivoio ! (Theocr.) (K.) 

4 The root mag (the Greek fity) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnut 
and wadare (to present with ; to honour). (D.) See also Journal of Education, 
iii. 316. 

' Pietat is dutiful affedion (towards the gods, one's parenit, rdationt, country, 
and even benefacton) arising from a natural feeling : caritat (properly their dear- 
nets to us) is founded on reason and njud appreciation of their value. 

■ That ace was a morning, talve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
established. Suetonius makes talte the morning, and vale the evening salutation. 
See HabicJu, 

^ A woollen upper garment, coveiing the whole body, and forming the ordinary 
dresf of a Roman citizen. It was a flowing robe, covering the left arm, but 
leaving the right at liberty. 
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282—288. 
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To gain a triumj^ for a victory over 
the Gauli, de or ex Gallis trium- 
phare* 



To lead theeaj4ivet in triwnph, captivos 

per triumphum ducere. 
People ^t populus : the voc. not in use. 

Bauer. 



Exercise 44. 

1. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and ^ on thy piety 282 
towards thy father and thy country ! 2. Hail thou, the first who has 
deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! 8. Hear, people of Borne ! 
4. A blessing, citizens, on your dutiful-affection towards your 
country ! 6. A blessing, boy, on your diligence ! 6. You, such 
is your diligence ', will soon finish the business. 7. His diligence is 
as great as '^ his abilities. 8. It cannot be denied, that (86) his 
diligence is as great as his ability. 9. There is no doubt, that he 
told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might appear 
younger (than he is). 10. It cannot be denied, that he told many 
falsehoods, that he might not be banished. 11. I ctsk you again 
and again to succour (75) me. 12. There were some who "" denied, 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



§ 40. The Passive Voice. 

(a) The agent after a passive verb (which is regularly under the government 283 
of a or ab) is sometimes put in the dative, especially in poetry, and after the 
gerundive (or participle in dus). 

The accusative after the active verb (the object) becomes the nominative 284 
before the passive verb. 

(h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active, are used imper- 285 
sonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the English 
verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

(c) VapOio, veneo, Jio, having a passive meaning, have also a passive construe- 286 
lion, 

fST (d) To express the^^^wr^ subjunctive of the passive, we must 287 
not use ihQ participle in dus with sim, essem, &c. hut futurum sit, 
esset, &c. followed by ut, with the subjunctive. 

(e) The future infinitive of the passive is made up of the supine 288 
in urn with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use fore 
orfuturum esse, &c. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used, even when the 
verb has a supine, unless the event is to be described as being about to happen. 
In other words the supine with iri is a paulo-post futurum. 



u Not in the sense of folk or fdks. as in English, but of a people. 
^ Ac, See 4, note d. 

PAET I. a 
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289 (/) So sIbo fore ut with the subjunctive should be used for the 
future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described aa 
being novo about to happen, 

290 (a) Mihi consilium capttim jam diu est, Mt/ resolution has long 

been taken. 

(b) Oloria ttks invidetur, Tour glory is envied. 
PhilosophicB vituperatoribus satis responsum est, The revilers 
of philosophy have been sufficiently answered, 

(c) Eogatus est, an ab reo vapulasset, Se was asked whether he 

had been beaten bj the prisoner. Ab hoste venire. To be 
sold by an enemy. A me fieri, To be doing by me, 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur"^, I donH 
know when the letter will be written. 

{e) Dixit ybr«, ut oppidum expugnaretur *, He said that the town 

would be taken. 

Dixit oppidum eapugnatum iri. He said that the city was 

about to be taken. (G.) 
(f) Nunquam putavi fore, ut supplex ad te venirem, I never 

thought that I should come to you as a suppliant, 

(Eng.) You are envied, favoured, spared, answered, &c. 
(LcU.) It it enoied (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you, 

(Eiig.) I don't know when it will be written. 

{Lat.) I don't know when it will U (iubj.) tftal it be vritten. 



Vocabulary 42. 

291 To be becUen, vapiilare. 

2'o recover from a sickness, convales- 

cere y, valu- : p. 5, vii. 
To heal ; to be healed, of a wound, con- 



sanescere, sanu- 



To bura outt or bleed afreth, recrudes- 
cere, crudu- : properly, to grow raw 
again. 

Wound, vulniis, ens, n. 

Priest ; priestess, sacerdos, dotis. 

A husband, vir^ viri ; a man. 



I am persuaded, persuasam est mihi, 
or persuasum habeo >. 

A liar, mendax, acis : jpropeHy an adj. 

Faith; fiddity, fides, ei,/. 

Most men, plerique : pleri declined^ and 
que appended : but not found in gen. 

To do any thing tcith a person, facere 
with abl.: abl. with de; or with dat. 
De should be expressed before the per- 
sonal pronouns, the ablatiws ofiAieh 
are of the same form as the aeousatives. 



^ Of course essei and seriberetur after a past tense. 

^ The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on /or^, but on the preceding 
verb. Spero fore ut eonvalescat : sperabam fore ut oonvcUeBceret, 

7 The disease from which a person recovers, must be governed hy ex with 
the aU, 

* Permasissimum habeo should never be used ; persuasissimum est mihi doea 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus's to Cicero. Kktz 

I am persuaded of (persuasum est mihi de &c. with eAl,)m 
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^Exercise 45. 

1. 1 will ask, whether he has been beaten by his slave. 2, What 292 
will become of my TuUiola' ? 3. I hope he will recover. 4. I 
hoped he would recover. 5. 1 doubt not, but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. 6. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. 7. I fear his wounds will^ bleed afresh. 8. These 
priestesses of Vesta are not ^permitted to marry a husband. 9. Tour 
virtue is envied. 10. Most men favour CsBsar. 11. Liars are not 
believed. 12. The unwilling are not easily persuaded of any 
thing*. 13. There is no doubt, that your glory will be envied. 14. 
All my property has been sold by an enemy. 15. It cannot be 
denied, that your virtue is envied. 16. 1 will ask, which ^ of them is 
favoured by Csssar. 17; That (jMe) age is not only not envied, but" 
even favoured. 18. I am persuaded of your fidelity. 19. Ifeary 
that these wounds will not " heal. 20. What will become of me ? 
21. There are some who ^^' believe, that he has been beaten by his 
slave. 22. There are some who envy your glory. 






§4]. The Passive {^oori^tinueS). 

(a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active (251, &c.), 293 
sometimes govern one aocusatwe (that of the ohfect) in the passive. 

Since, even in the active, it is only iome verbs of asking, &c. (252) that govern 
the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just given beyond 
the actual practice of good writers. — Bogari may take this ace. It is found with 
indutus and edoctus ; with docttu or dedoctus it is not common in prose : with 
edari and moneri very rare, except with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjec- 
tives as multa, pauca, (Z.) 

(b) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed by an 294 
accusative of the part particularly referred to (accusativus partis 
affectsB). 

Thus we may say, not only caput ferUur alieuiy or caput alievjiu ferUur^ but 
also alvquu ferttur caput, 

(c) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the genitive 
or cMative. 

An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially in the 295 
poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the active is allowed to stand as the 
nominative {tuJl^eeit) before the passive, or, which comes to the same thing, with 

* Say : * to the unwilling nothing is easily persuaded.' 
b Of two persons. 

e2 
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a passive participle in agreement with it ; and then the cusoutative of the object 

is allowed to remain. This construction (which is called the Greek aeetttatt'oe), 

and that in 294, must not be imitated by those who wish to write in Cicero's 
style. (G.) 

296 III many general expressions the passive voice is used imper* 
sonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used in 
English. 

(Thus amlulatum est. It has been walked [bj us] = we hive 
walked.) 

297 (d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs of declaring, think' 

ing, <&c., the personal construction is far more common than the 

impersonal ^, 

(Eng.) It teems, is said, Slc, that Caius has retired (or, as Lot,). 
{LaL) Caius seemSf is said, &,c., to have retired. 

298 (a) Bogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion. Longam in- 

ddtus vestem. Clothed in a long garment, 
(h) Oblitus* faciem (Smeared as to his face =), Saving his face 

smeared or covered. Incensus animum (kindled as to his 

mind =), Having his mind agitated. Adversum femur ictus 

(Struck as to his opposite thigh =), Wounded in the front 

part of his thigh, 
(e) Pendere animi or animo ^ To he in anxious suspense. Dis- 

crucior animi, My mind is on the rack: I am tortured in 

mind, 
(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur, Homer is said 

to have lived (or, it is said that Homer lived) in the time of 

Zgcurgus. 

Miltiades videhatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed that 

Miltiades could not he a private man. 

Vocabulary 43. 



299 Blood, when shed^, cruor, oris, m. 

SiUntj tacitus if actualy taciturnus if 
ha^itncU silence is meant. 



To be silent; hold one*s tongue, silere. 
To be siletU; hold one*s tongue; cease 
speaking, tacereS. 



c In the past tenses, tradUum est, prodiptm est are very commonly used. The 
passives of audire and nuntiare are frequently, though not so exclusively, used 
personally. (Z.) 

d From obCinere. 

^ Often animis, if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendere 
animi and pendere animis : not, I believe, pendere animo. 

' Sanguis inest venis, cruor est de corpore fusus. 

With reference to the moment of shedding,. eaxignla should be used. 

8 SUere is, to emit no sound, to make no noise, to be still : — tacere is, to utter 
no tcord, to be silent ; especially, to pass over in silence. 

The opposites of silere^ are strepere,fremere: of taeere, dloere and hqui. (D.) 
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300. 



S$ 



Silence, silentium. 

Habit oftUence, tacitumitas, /. 

AbotU, after to be tilerUj de telth abl. 

BiU neuter pronouns may stand in 

ace. without prepos. 
To set on fire, incendere, cend-, cens-. 
To light; kindle, accendere, succen- 

dere; cend-, cens-^. 
Torch, teeda. 
Lamp, lucema. 
Funeral pile; pyr^, riJgus. 



To strike; hit; wound, ferire; icere , 
Ic-, ict- ; csedere, cecTd-, cees- i. 

Rod, virga. 

Spear, liasta. 

Arrow, sftgitta. 

LigJUning, fulmen, Ynis, n. 

To be flogged; vkipt with rods, virgia 
caedi. 

Thigh, femur, dris, n. 

To walk, ambttlare. 

Right, dexter, tra, trum. 



Exercise 46. 

1. Cato was first asked his opinion. 2. You with your usual 300 
habit of silence • said nothing. 3. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. 4. The laws ought not to be 
silent. 5. I am afraid that ^ the laws are silent about these matters. 

6. Hannibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. 

7. Do not light the torch, 8. I warned the boy not to light the 
torch. 9. By whom has the funeral pile been lighted ? 10. I will 
enquire, by whom the funeral pile was lighted. 11. Caius, being 
struck with lightning, died''. 12. I foretell, that you will he flogged 
(288). 13. Caius was wounded by an arrow' on his right thigh. 

14. A league was made between the cities of" Eome and Lavinium. 

15. It cannot be denied, that the lamp was lighted by the boy. 1 6. 
We have walked (pass.) enough. 17. We have come (j>ass,) to 
(ad) the town. 18. It cannot he that^^ he is not tortured in mind. 
19. Both I and Balbus are in anxious suspense. 20. It is said, that 
Caius has been struck by a stone. 21. Was the funeral pile lighted 
by you or by Balbus ? 



^ Incendere is to set the whole of a thing on fire ; accendere and succendere, to 
•et a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed graduaUy, 

Accendere is to light it from abore, succendere from below. Hence &torch,lamp, 
&c. aceenditur: a funeral pile sueeenditur, (D.) 

Animus accen$u$ is merely an excited mind; animus incensus, an agitated 
mind. (D.) 

i Ferire, to strike generally : ecedere is to strike with what cuts (including rods, 
See.) : ieere, to strike with what pierces (including lightning, stones, &c.). 

Ferire and icere supply each other's deficiencies: ihua ferire is used {or pres., 
imperf,,fiu,, which ieere wants; and ieere supplies ferire with a perf, and past 
varticijie (or ferii, feritut, which are not in use. (D.) Ieere foedus is to ratify or 
mak^ a treaty, league, &c« 

^ Deceasit. 



66 301 — 307. [§ 42. expressions of tiilr 

§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

301 (a) In answer to the question when ? the noun which ezpressoB 
time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question how long ? in 
the accusative, 

302 (V) In answer to the question in what time f within what time f 

either a preposition {inter ^, intrct) is used : or the noun is put in 

the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a eardinaf- number is used, the noun wiU be in the plural ; if an ordinal, in 
the singular. (In ten years: in the tenth year.) 

303 W ^ answer to the questions how long before ? how long after T 
the noun that expresses time is put in the ablative. — Ante and ^oH 
are here used as adverbs, unless there be another noun or pronoun 
to be governed by them. 

304 (d) A point or space of future time for which any arrangement 
or provision is now made, is put in the accusative with in : the 
exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace, with ad. 

305 W Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to the accusative or the 
ablative^ : it rnvst precede the numeral and its substantive, one of 
which must be the next word to it. 

306 (/) -^«^w« (born) with the accusative of time = at such an age ; 
so many years old, 

' At 8ueh an age * may also be expressed by the genitive only (without Tiatus), 
The forms for above or under so many years old, are : — 

1. Major or minor (decem) annis. (Liv.) 

2. (decern) annorum. (Liv,) 

3. (decem) annis natu. (Cie.) 

4. (decem) annis natus. (Nep,) 

6. ' ■ (decem) annos natus. (Nep,) 

6. quam decem annos natus. (Liv.) 

807 (^) Vere, In the spring, Auctumno, In the autumn, Hibernis 
mensibus. In the winter months, Solis occasu (At the setting 
of the sun =), At sunset, 

Inediam biduum aut triduum ferre (To endure abstinence fron: 
food=). To go without food for two, or even three days. 
Ager multos annos quievit, The f eld has lain fallow for many 
years. 



^ Inter, if the uikole duration is spoken of : intra, if some point within that space. 

»^ Hand says, ' that the accusative is not more common than the ablative ;' but 
Haase observes, that in Yell. Paterc. the ace. occurs twenty times, the abl. but 
once ; and that Terence has only the ablative. The ablative is more definite 
than the accusative, and should (I think) be used when a definite point of past 
time 18 to be expressed : the accusative when exact accuracy is not mtended. 
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(h) G-ermani inier annos quatuordecim tectum non subiSrant, The 

Germans had not entered a house for fourteen years together. 

Multi intra vicesimum diem dictatura se abdicaverunt, Many 

persons have laid down their dictatorship within twenty days, 

Agamemnon cum universa QrsDcia vix decern annis unam cepii 

urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of Greece had great diffi* 

culty in taking a single city in ten years. 

Fompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi Bomani 

Ciliciam adjunxit, Fompey in forty-nine days added Oilicia 

to the empire of the J^oman people, 
(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards, Faucis 

ante diebus, A few days before, 

Homerus annis multis fuit ante Bomulumy JSomer lived many 

years before Bomulus. 
{d) Ad coenam Canium invitavit in posterum diem, He invited 

Canius to supper for the next day. 

Solvere ad Oracas Kalendas^, To pay on the Greek Kalends. 
{e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Mntr years ago. 
(/) Cato annos quinque et octoginta natus excessit e vita, Cato 

departed this life when he was eighty-five years old (or, at 

the age of eighty-five). 

Minor triginta annis natu, Under thirty years old, (jOic, 

Verr, 2, 49, 122.) 

Qui minores quinque et triginta annis erant, Who were under 

thirty-five years old. (JJiv.) 

Obsides Eomanis viginti dato . . . ne minores octonUm denUm 

annorum, neu majores quinUm quadragenim, Let him give 

the Bomans twenty hostages . . . neither under eighteen years 

of age, nor above forty-five. (JJiv,) 

Cato primum stipendium meruit annorum decern septemque, 

Cato served his first campaign at the age of seventeen (or, 

when ho was seventeen years old). 

Vocabulary 44. 



To reeeitSy accYpere, recTpere, excT- 

pere^ ; cep-, cept-. 
To succeed to = follow, excYpere^ cCp-9 

cept-: (ice, 
SieaUow, hirundo, dYnis,/. 
Winter as adj., hibemus. 



Month, mensis, w, 3O8 

Go away, abire, abeo ; 78> x. 

To kill, interfYcere, fee-, feet- : the moBt 
general term for killing, whether by 
gtareation, poiton, hanging, or the 
sword. 



™ That is, never; there being no Kalends in the Greek Calendar. 

° Accipimfu oh\&t&i exd/nmus vagantia ; recipimus tugientiA, (D.) Toreeeitt 
18 accipere, when the thing is offered or giten: to receive a person flying or 
wandering is exeipere or reeipere; excipere being the act of a sertirtaUe friend, an 
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To lay down a magUtraey ; abdTcare se 
magistratu ; in Sail., Liv.^ <te, <U»c 
abdicare magistratum. 

Exactly, of a number, ipse, in agree- 
ment with the noun. 

^hesian, Ephesius. 

TempUt ntemplum. 

To be hurnty deflagrare, intrant. 

To serve a campaign, stipendium me- 
rere, or mereri, to earn pay. 

To hM a magistracy, magistratum 
gerere, gess-, gest-. 



7*0 kiU, as a violent, unjust, cruel act : 

by poison, starvation, strangling, &.C., 

nScare ; or enScare, if by a process 

t^icJi takes up tome time. 
To kiU; slay, especially in honorable, 

open fight, occTdere, cid-, cIs-: k is 

used however of all kinds of killing. 
To slaughter; butcher, trucidare: ac- 
cording to Doderlein = tauricldo, I 

cut down an ox; I slaughter any 

body, as I would an ox. 
To reign ; neut., regnare. 

Bggr After an expression of time, ' that ' is often used for on tehich. 
(Eng.) To have reigned more than (or above) tieo years. 
(Lot.) To be reigning his tliird year. 

( Eng,) Before the consulship, censorship, &c. of Cains. 

{Lot.) Before Caius (being) consul, censor, &e, (ante Caium consulem.) 

Exercise 47. 

B09 1. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which 'V I received at 
one time. 2. The swallows go away in the winter months. 3. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? 4. Mithridates 
slaughtered many Eoman' citizens in one' day. 6. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Eoman citizens, has already reigned 
above two and twenty years from that (ah illo) time. 6. We dream 
whole nights. 7. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
8. He died before my consulship. 9. Scipio ® died a year' before 
my consulship. 10. Cato died exactly eighty? three years before 
the consulship of Cicero. 11. The eclipses of the sun are foretold 
for many years. 12. He published an edict, that no one '* under (/) 
nine and twenty years old should command an army. 13. On the 
same night that^ Alexander was bom, the temple of the Ephesian 
Diana was burnt-down. 14. It is certain, that Caius served his 
first campaign at the age of eighteen. 15. He died at the age of 
thirty-three. 16. King Archelaus had been in possession of Cap- 
padocia for about forty-nine years. 17. At the age of thirty he had 
already waged many wars. 18. May (then) a man under twenty- 

equal; redpere, that of a benefactor, a superior, Excipere is to ttop a living being 
in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hostile 
manner. (D.) 

Accipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me: excipere vulnera is to 
expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my way.* {IIUl.) 

Redpere is also distinguished irom. accipere by denoting to receive not merely 
ioT detention, but for actual pottession. Accepta pecunia may be a mere depotii 
recepta pecunia is a formal taking into posiettion. (D.) 

o Scipio the last word. P Annis octoginta et tribuB ipsit, 

q Begin with the relative clauflA* SO (c). 32 {d). 
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two years old bold a magistracy ? 19. He died three years ago. 
20. It is the part of a good citizen to receive wounds for his country. 

(a) (He did it) three years after he (had) returned. 810 

(1) ;?M^ tres annos {or tertium annum) 1 redierat. 

(2) tertio anno *" j 

(3) tribus annis (or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno, quo redierat ■. 

(b) JPridie quam excessit e vita, The day before he died, 
JPostridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I left you. 
Postero anno quam &c. The year after &c. 

Priore anno quam &c. The year before &c. (Z.) 

Vocabulary 45. 



By day, interdiu or die. 

By nightf noctu or nocte. 

By day and by night, die ac nocte ; die 

noctuque ; nocte et interdiu. 
Th ilie ecening^, vespSri or vespgre. 
In good tiine, in tempore, or tempore 

only. 
At the thne of the Latin Games, Ludls 

Latinis. 
In trar, bello, as well as !n bello : espe- 

dally if joined irit& on jdj. or gen. 
In the oaile of Cannof, pugna Cannensi, 

or inth in. 



A few days ago, paucis his diebus. 311 

A few days before a past time spoken 

of, paucis illis diebus. 
Found, condere, did-, dit-. 
2o intest ; blockade, obsidere, sed*, 

sess-. 
To assault ; stonn, oppugnare. 
Spain, Hispauia. 

Supper; or rather <fi/i«tfr, coona*. 
Poison, vSnSnum. 
Starvation, f&mes, is,/. 
Hanging : * the ro^e,^ suspendium. 



Exercise 48. 

1. The city was taken by storm three years after the siege began ". 312 
2. Hamilcar was slain nine years after he came (had come) into 
Spain. 3. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years after it 
was founded. 4. He died the year after he was banished. 6. Why 
did he go out in the evening ? 6. I will ask, why he set out in the 

' It might be supposed that ' tertio anno quam (or quo) redierat,* would mean, 
' after two eoinpleUd years from his return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however does not appear to be so. ' Octavo inense^ quam coeptum 
oppugnari, captum Saguntum,* &c. (lAv.): iv6KTut iir\<ji (Polyb.): 'Tyrus 
te^dimo mense capta est ' (Curt.): TroXiopcwv CTrrd fttjvaQ (Plut.), 'after a 
siege of seven months ' (ClifUon). 

* Nearly so with ante : * Ante triennium quam Carthago deleretur, M. Cato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the svbjunctite here will be spoken of below. 

Obs. In this construction postquam is oftener followed by the plupeffeet than 
by the perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect : 'Nero 
natus est post novem menses, quam Tiberius excessit.* (Suet.) 

* From vesper, tesperit. 

* From Koivoi, common : the principal meal of the day. 
** Say : ' after it began to be assaulted.' 



00 813—317 [§ 43. place. 8ri.cx 

evening. 7. Caius came to supper in good time. 8. Is this said 
to have been done by night, or hj day P 9. 1 will ask, whether these 
things were done by day, or by night. 10. He died a few years 
ago. 11. He died the day afler he had called upon me. 12. He 
was killed the year after Saguntum was taken. 13. Was he not 
killed in the battle of Canne ? 14. He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. 15. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. 16. It is said "^, that Caius killed his slave by 
poison. 17. Did he kill his slave by poison, or by starvation ? 
18. Has he not killed his enemy by the rope ? 19. I am afraid 
that Balbus has killed his slave by poison. 



§ 43. Place. Space. 

818 (a) If the name of a town at which any thing is or happens, is a 
Hngular noun of the^r*^ or second declension, it is put in the geni- 
tive : if not, in the ablative ^. 

(Carihagot Ttbur, Anxur, &c. often take abl. % in this construction *.) 

814 (ft) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusative : in 
answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of toums and nnall i^andt. Before other 
words prepotUioHs must be used ; and before these, when the name has an ok/^e- 
five ^. 

815 UrbSf oppidum, loeus, in apposition to the name of a town in the genitive^ stand 
in the ablative. 

316 Such combinations as ' school at Capua,' ' Carthage' in Africa,* &c. are not 
admissibla in Latin. But the name of the town must be governed by the 
preceding rules, and the other noun governed by a preposition. (C.) 
{Eng.) Running to his mother at Naples. 
(TjoI \ /^^^"^i^S ^^ Naples to {prep.) his mother. 
XCurrens ad matrem NeapJUim, (C.) 

817 (c) Local space is expressed by the accttsative : sometimes by the 
ablative. 

With distare, exstare, eminire, ace. or all. is used (but not quite indifferently): 
with abesse, ex- diS' eedere, aoo. should be used ; with considers, castra faoere, the 
000. or ahl.^ ; sometimes with prep, a, ab. 



▼ If oppidum or urbs come before the proper name, it must take a preposition 
(Z.): e. g. in oppido Hispali. 

* Kritz and Berger, in their recent grammar, consider that Romcp, Tuscult, 
&C. are also heal ablatives : as — a-i; t = o-t. 

w In almost all the constructions of tme and spoM the prepositions are occa- 
sionally expressed. Thus ^ab Epidauro:' *per totam noctem/ &c. 

> Zumpt says (^n^. Tr,), ' If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a 
place to be designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :' in 



A pace, passus, us=4 Eng, feet, 10'02 
inchet. A Roman mile of a thoutand 
paces, mille passus. MUeff millia 
passuum, ihoutandi ofpcica. 

TvDO days, biduum, i. 

Three days, triduum. 

To be diitantfrom; to he at a distance 
of, abesse ; distare 7. 



§ 43. PLACE. SPACE.] 818 — 320. 91 

(a) Vixi Bonus, Tarenti, Athenis, Oabiis, Tibure (or T^iburi), 318 

I have lived at Borne, Tarentum, Athens, Qabii, Tibur, 
Qi) Legati AthetMS missi sunt, Ambassadors were sent to Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, Sefled to Tarquinii from CorintK 
(c) Tridai mam processit, He advanced a three days* march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium circiter 
millia passuum decern. The field of Marathon is about ten 
thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It is a two days^ journey from us (iter understood), 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, The sol- 
diers threw up a mound three hundred feet broad (or, in 
breadth). 

Vocabulary 46. 

To be nearer; not so far off, propiua 319 

abesse. 
To post hiiHseif; encamp, coDsidSre, 

sed-, sess*. 
To depart a finger'*s breadth, trans- 

versum digitum discedere, cess-.* 
As they say ; as ike saying is, ut ajuHt. 
Carthage, Carthago, ginis,/. 
Thebes, Tbebae, arum. 

Exercise 49. 

[How must ' / am answered * be translated {'285.] 

1. He lived many years at Veii. 2. The boy died at Carthage. 320 
3. My father and mother died at Thebes. 4. Why did he set out 
for Rome in the evening ? 6. 1 have lived several years at Carthage. 
6. Might he not have lived at Home ? 7. I almost think it would 
have been better for (dat.) the Roman people to have been con- 
tented with Sicily and Africa. 8. They are building a wall two 
hundred feet high. 9. The town is five (Roman) miles from Car- 
thage. 10. He has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from 
CsBsar. 11. Caius is nearer to Csesar than Labienus. 12. Are 
(then) you nearer to me than Labienus (is) P 13. J have been in- 
formed that CsBsar is at a distance of two days' march from us. 
14. There is no doubt, that the revilers of philosophy have been 
sufficiently answered. 15. Does he not deserve •* to be relieved 
from his debt ? 16. How much did that victory cost the Cartha- 
ginians ? 17. Prom this rule I may not depart a finger's breadth, as 
the saying is '. 18. There are some who will not (541) depart even 
a finger's breadth from that rule. 

the eighth edit, of the original, he says, * in the ace.,* but the abl. is also ccirect. 
CCaes. i. 48.) 
y Distare generally takes a. ' Transversum, nt ajunt, digitum. 



9*i 321— n]2G. [§ 44. GEUVITDS AND PART. IK DU8. 



§ 4i On the Gerunds and the Participle in du^ 

(Gerundive). 

821 The Gerund is a wrbal tubstantive, but with the power of governing that belongs 
to the other parts of the verb. Another peculiarity is, that it cannot take au 
adjective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English 'partieipal sub^ 
ttantiee *in ing, but its use is far less extensive*. 

822 The Gerundive or participle in due is neai'ly allied to the Gerund : its meaning 
\» passive f denoting neoesslty,jUnesSy or something intended ; what muit, snould^ or 
is to be done. 

323 (a) When the participle in due is in the neuter gender with the third person 
ting, of esse, a whole conjugation may be formed to express what one must, or 
should do. The person is put iu the dative. 

324 iSF In the oblique cases the gerundive (partcp. in dua) in agree- 
ment with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

OfwrUmg a letter, /«<^^bendi epistolam. 
•^ Lscnbendse epistolse. 

325 A whole conjugation may be formed with the partcp. in dus and 
sum. 

Present /-A-mandus sum, / am to be loved. 
\Amandus es, tftou art to be loved. 
Imnerf /-A-naandus eram, / was to be loved. 
' \Amandus eras, thou tcast to be loved. 
Ods. Amandus eraim or fui is generally to be construed should (or, ouglu to) 
hate been loved. The reason is this : a thing which teas (then) a thing to be loved, 
is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved, 

326 («) Pres. Scribendum est, {^ "•«* «^- ^ ., 
"**" ^ ' . I. A you, tte, &c. must tmfe. 

Sing, mihi scribendum est% / must vsrite. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must iprite. 

ill! scribendum est, he must write. 

Plur. nobis scribendum est, we muH write. 

vobis scribendum est, you mwSl write. 

illis scribendum est, they must write. 



* The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
' parMpod subttanXive ' from a participle. It may be compound as well as simple; 
every participle, except the simple past participle, having a substantive use. 
* An i^ectation of being distinguished ;' * the pretext of their hamng seized some 
traders :* ' after his having been tumbling about in his mind one poor sentence :* 
' an atonement for his hanng been betrayed into,' &c. See * English Grammar for 
Qameal Schools.' 

A The literal meaning probably is either 'it is to be written by me * (according 
to the idiom by which the passive used impersonally is equivalent to the corre- 
sponding active form), or 'there is for me v^at has to be written.* Mr. Key con- 
riders the nom. in dum to be, not the neuter of the gerundive, but the (active' 
gerund : so that the meaning is * there is writing for me.* 



§ 44 QEBUKDS ASJ} PABT. IN DUS.] 327 — 381. 08 

T r o •!. J A fone shotdd Kane wrUtenm 

Imperf. Scribendum erat, \ r .i i i j i 

' Klf thou, tee ihould have urUten^ 

mihi scribendum erat, / ougU to have tcritten, 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughteet to hvee wrUten, &e. 

And so on for tlie other tenses. 

( Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 327 

N. Epistola sciibenda, a letter to be written. 
G. epistolse scribendse, of uniting a letter. 
D. epistolsB scribendse, to or for wiiting a letter. 
Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to icrite a letter (or, to or for 

wrUing a letter). [Not, ad scribendum epistulam.] 
Abl. epistoU scribenda ^, by tor king a letter, 

N. Auctores legendi, autliors to be read, 

G. auctorum legendorum, of reading authors. 

D. auctoribus legendis, to or for reading authors. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to mad authors (or, to or Jor 

reading authors), 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, 6^ reading authors. 

The part, in dus often appears to change its meaning, but it only appears to 328 
do so. 

Scribendum est mihi (it it to-be- written byme^) I mutt urite. 

Consilium scribendse epistolse (an intention with retpect to a letter to-be-written 
=) an intention of writing a letter. 

(Eng.) We should all |7raiw virtue. 329 

(Lat,) Virtue is to-he-praited by all (dat.). 

(Eng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 

(Lot.) A time of playing. Fit for (dat.) burdens to-be- carried. 

(Eng.) He is bom or inclined to act. 
(Lett.) He is bom or inclined for (ad) acting. 
QglT What is in form the present participle active, is often ' tJie participial 339 
tubetantive.* It is ^ways so, when it govemt or tf governed, instead of merely 
agreeing, 

JgST What is in form the infin. pass, is often used as the partic. of the fut. 
past., implying pottibility, duty, or necessity. * Eng. Gr. for Classical Schools.' 

Exercise 60. 

1. Man is bom to understand and act. 2. Caius is skilled in 331 
waging war. 3. "We learn by teaching. 4. We should praise 
virtue even in an enemy. 5. He has snatched away from me the 
hope of finishing the business. 6. We are all o/* t« desirous of 



^ After a preposition that governs the accusative the gerund is not used, but 
the gerundive [adplacandot deos; not, ad placandum deos]. After a preposition 
governing the aUative, the gerundive is almost always used. 

Cicero and Ccesar prefer the gerundive (il/.). But the gerund is mostly re- 
tained when the object is a neuter adjective or pronoun [studium aliquid agendi; 
faltum fatendo"] ; unless where the neut. sing. = an abstract subst., e. g. vert 
inveniendi. (M.) 



94 832 — 335. [§ 44. ozbukds ahs pabt. in dub. 

seeing aud hearing many things. 7. Water is good ^ for drinking. 
8. Demosthenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. 9. Pericles 
was admirably-skilled {peritissimui) in ruling the state. 10. They 
adopt the resolution of setting the town on fire. 11. It cannot be 
denied, that rirtue must be learnt'. 12. Ought not glory to be pre* 
ferred to riches P 13. We must do this. 14. Those persons are 
not to be heard, who teach (pracipiunt) that we should be angry 
with our enemies. 15. We must all die. 16. An orator must see 
what is becoming. 17. We must take care to hurt (sub;.) nobody *\ 
18. We must not take cruel measures even against Gains ^. 



332 K a verb does not govern the accusative, the ^ar^. in dus cannot 
be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impenofiuU constniction in the* 
passive : as we must say, * mendaci non eredUur,* so we must say, ' mendaci Woii 
credendum ett.' 

(a) Hence to express ' we must * do, &c. with a verb that governs the dot., 
we must use the part, in dus in the neuter gender, retaining the object in the 
dative, 

333 (6) But fiufndut, fungendus, poliundui, utendus^ are sometimes found in 
agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly governed th« 
aee. When so used, they are generally in immediate agreement with their 
substantives. 

As res fruenda ; ad qficium fungendum, &c. but also 'fruenda etiam sapientia 
est,* 

334 The gen, sing, masculine of the partio, in dus is used with sui ', even when it is 
plural or feminine singular : 

{purgandi sai caus&,ybr Hie sake of clearing themselves.') 
placandi tui, of appeasing you (of a tcoman). J 

335 (a) Parcendum ^ est inimicis, We must spare our enemies {our 

enemies are to be spared), 
(b) Ea, qusB utenda accepisti, 2^se things which you received to 
be used. 

TJtendum est cuique suo judicio (abh), Every man must 
use his own judgement, 

c Utilis. Ut'dis, inutUis are followed by the dative of the gerund, or by the 
<Mcc, with cut. Cicero generally uses ad, 

^ Ne in Gaium quidemy &c. 

o So also vescendMy gloriandus, medendus, pcenitendus, pudendus, 

f Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, ' diripiendi pomorum,' &c. 
In some other instances the gerund in di appears to have a passive meaning ; 
' spes restituendi,* the hope of being restored, (Z.) 

8 In the old writers (e. g. Varro) the ace, of the object often stands after this 
impersonal construction ; ' Ckines potius paucos et acres habendum, quam muUos * 
(Varr.) 



§ 44. GEEUKDS AND PART. IK DDS.J 336^338. 05 

(c) (Peculiar oonstructions.) 

Inter bibendum, WhiUt they are drinking, Solvendo esse 
(par, equal to, understood), To he able to pay, Oneri 
ferendo ^ esse, To he equal to hearing the hurden. Conser- 
vandsB libertatis esse, To tend to the preservation of liberty, 

' / have to do it/ must be translated by the part, in dut, 336 

(Eng.) With whom tM hate to live. 
{Lot.) With whom it it to-be-lived (quibuscum vivendum est). 

* It is,* followed by the infin, pass., generally expresses neeessttpf JUness, 
or something intended; bat sometimes mere/70sn^t^y,to be translated hy possum. 
I* The passage is to be found in the fifth book ' = the passage may or can be 
found in the fifth book.] 



To oterihrotD, evertere, vert-, vers-. 
To occupy myself in; to be engaged in, 

operam dare K 
To preseroe, consenrare. 
To study ; devote oneself to, stiidSre ; 

dat. 
Literature f literse, pi.; also a letter = 

an episUe. 
To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, 

pend-, pens- ; dat. 
To mcike U my first object or business, id 



Vocabulary 4/1, 

ftgere, 'to be doing that * and nothing 837 

else^; eg-, act-. 
To plead a cause, dicere causam, of tfie 

orator. 
To fed thankful; to retain a grateful 

sense, gratiam or gratias habere. 
To thank ; return thanks, gratias agere. 
To repay a kindness; to prove one*s 

aratitude, gratiam referre : fSro, till-, 

lat- ; the person to whom, mu^ be in 

the dat. 
To clear (= excuse)^ purgare. 

Obs. * Should,* which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or 
oportet, must now be translated by the part, in dus, whenever it is not emphatio ; 
whenever it might be turned into 'is to be/ &c. 

Exercise 51. 

1. He is of opinion, that these things tend (c) to the overthrow of 838 
the state. 2. Do these things tend to the preservation or the over- 
throw of the state ? 3. Caius is engaged in writing letters. 4. 
There is no doubt, that (86) the state is not able to pay (c). 5. It 
is the part of a Christian to spend his time in assisting^ the 

^ The doA. of the purpose is sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad ; 
distrahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. 

When the verb governs an dbjeU in the dtU., the agent is sometimes expressed 
with ah, to avoid ambiguity : 

' Gives quibus a vobis consulendum est' 

Obs. Caius consulendus est {must be consulted) : Caio consulendum est (the 
interests of Caius must be consulted). 

^ Vacare (to have leisure for) is never used in tliis sense by the best writers. 
Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6. 

* Followed by ttt with subj. 

^ SuUevandis: as subvenire, succurrere, govern a dot,, they cannot be put in 
agreement with 'their object 
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339. [§ 44. eEBUXDs aitd fast, a bub. 



wretched. G. Let us consult the interests of those with whom we 
have to live, 7. I will enquire of Caius, whether Balbus should be 
consulted. 8. We must consult the interests of Balbus. 9. We 
must provide for the interests of our country. 10. It was owing to 
you ", that the interests of Caius were not consulted. 11. 1 made 
it my first object to {ut) preserve the Eoman territory. 12. 1 can- 
not repay your kindness. 13. There is no doubt, that he is going 
to thank you. 14. I will enquire of Caius, whose cause he is going 
to plead. 15. He satisfied me in proving his gratitude. 16. He 
made it his first business to satisfy Caius in (the way of) proving 
his gratitude. 17. Every animal makes it his first object to preserve * 
itself. 18. We must strive to conquer. 19. Must we not repay 
the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have received 
benefits ? 20. I persuaded Caius to devote himself to literature. 
21. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing them- 
selves (334). 22. They had called upon Caius for the purpose of 
clearing themselves. 23. There were some who consulted the tn- 
terests of Caius. 

Vocabulary 48. 
839 (Words following the constnictioii of proper names of places.) 



At home, domi °>. 

From h(me, domo. 

Home, domum ^, 

At my, your, anotJier man% &c. houte, 

domi mese, tuse, aliense, &c. 
On the ground, humi : whidi may follow 

a verb ofeiiktr rest or motion. 
In the field, militise <*. 



Out of doort ; out, foras afier tertt oj 
motion : foris after other verbi. 

To dine out, foris coenare. 

Into the country f rus. 

From the country, rure. 

In the country, run : or, leu eominouly 
rure. 



To return, redire ; eo. 
To return; turn back, revertere, vert-, 
vers- ; or reverti P. 



To be reconciled to, in gratiam redii*e 

cum aliquo. 
To confer an obligation on a superior, 



^ Domut if partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
some cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 

Tolle me, mu, mi, mis, a declinare domus vis ; 
but it has domi for at home, &c. ; though not for ' of the houee,* 

° Also * to Pomponiu8*t houte,* Pomponii domum, without a preposition: 'to my 
houtCf* domum meam. 

o Belli and militice are used only in connexion with doni: beUo however is 
used for in war. (Z.) 

P Reverti (perf.) is more common than revertuttum; reterto-, -e&am, less common 
than reverter, -ebar. Redire properly expresses the continued action intervening 
between the momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return 
or arrival home (revenire). D. Redire is said of one who returns after having 
arrived at his journey's end and finished his business ; reverti of one who turns 
back before he has completed his journey or business. {Emetti,) 



5 45. C0NSTEUCTI05 Ot PAETlJiPLHIS.] 3^0, 311. 97 



gratiam inire ab aliquo, do., apihl 
aliquem, Lit. ; ineo. 
Youihy juventus, Qtis; javentu^L Jii- 
ventus alto ' the yoath.' 



To eatt fifths projYcere, j€c-y jeei-. 
To reaolve^ constituSre, stYtu-, stitut-. 
Approved, of yalour; tritd, spectatus, 
teen. 



Exercise 52. 

1. Titus Manilas spent his youth in the country. 2. When 340 
Tullius returns (shall have returned) from the country, I will send 
him to you. 3. Quintus resolved to spend hia life in the country. 
4. On the day after he returned from the country, he was accused 
of treason. 5. He is the same in the £elJ, that (45, h) he has 
always been at home. 6. He answered, that Pomponia was supping 
out. 7. Might he not have spent his life in the country ? 8. They 
(Jilt) kept their word both at home and in the field. 9. He set out 
into the country. 10. There is no doubt, that he set out for the 
country in the evening. 11. There is no doubt, that he will cast 
these things out of doors. 12. Diodorus lived many^ years at my 
house. 13. Balbus came to my house. 14. Had you not rather 
be in your own house withouf danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger' ? 15. There is no doubt, that he was a person of most- 
approved' merit (virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 7. 14). 

16. It cannot be denied, that he has resolved to turn back home. 

17. He was always desirous of waging war. 18. There is no 
doubt, that you will confer an obligation upon Csesar. 19. Balbus 
is already reconciled to Caius (jperf.). 20. We must succour the 
miserable. 21. There is no doubt, that a Christian should succour 
the miserable *. 22. There is no doubt, that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his will. 23. The Boman youth 
were of approved valour in war. 24. I fear that he will turn back 
home. 



§ 45. On the Construction of Paeticiples, 
(Ablative absolute.) 

Every attributive word involves an assertion. 341 

Thus ' 2k fine house ' = a house wkkik is a fine one. * Charle^e hat ' = the hat 
whick belongs to Charlee, &c. 



4 Jwtenta, youth = the time of youth ; jutenhu (utis), youth = the time of 
youth ; or, ' the youth ' = the young men : Jutenkie, the goddeu of youth. 

Cicero does not xiaajutenta; but Livy and later writers use juventa for the 
iime of youth, juventuB for ike youth, (D.> 

• See page 96, note^. 

PABT I. H 



. 98 342—347. |_§ ^' coirsTBircTioN or PABxiciPLEa. 

34.2 .Thufi, then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect manner: it 
cmunui it cUtr^uUwliff instead of BkUing it predicatively ; that is, as a fonuai 
propotition. 

343 Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence the 
assertion asiumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with the principal 
sentence by a rdative pronoun, or a conjunction (or conjunctional adverb) of 
time, caute, limitationf &c. 

844 On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal one oy 
rdaiive prowmnc or conjunctioM (such as, ichcn, aJUr, if, since, beeaute, although^ 
ftc.) may often be expressed by participles. 

8 ip Since the use of the participle is far more extenuve in Latin thaA in English, 
such sentences must very fi:^uently be translated into Latin by participles. 
By this construction the Latin gains more compactness and power of com- 
pression than the English possesses, but with an occasional vagueness from which 
our language is free'. 

346 When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun already 
governed oi governing in the sentence, it is put in the ablative in 
agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thus unciAmected with the general structure of the clause in 
which it stands, is called an ablative absolute. The noun and partcp. stand to 
each other (virtually) in the relation ot subject stXkdi predicate. 

(/3} In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construction, if the 
nonninative of the subordinate sentence be not a noun occurring in the prineipal 
' sentence, or a pnmoun representing such a noun, the construction must be the 
ablative absolute. 

347 Examples. 

iU /Nobody le^ ooimmIav this, will hesitate. "j 

^ ^ \Nobody considering this, will hesitate. I 

(2) fNobody, «^ Cains ooiMic£sn this, will escape. I ' 
(dbl. abs.) \Nobody, Caius considering this, will escape. J 

, /Alexander, after he had taken Tyre, marched on, &c. 

^ ' I. Alexander, homing taken Tyre, marched on, &c. 

(2) /The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, &c. 
(abU abs.) LThe King, Tyre being taken by Alexander, retired, &c. 

' Since in the (Attributive combination no particle of connexion is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from the 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
miscmneoting occurs in a late review of Tate's Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.). 
Speakuig of the passage, 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agdlo 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, &c. (Sat. I. 6, 71*) 
the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father's means voere 
slender, he would not send his son to a provincial school, but carried him to Rome — 
proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in the 
country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 
found no grounds in it for speculating Khoni foundation schools, &c. at Rome, but 
have remained satisfied with the obvious meaning, that, ' though the father's 
means were dender^ he nevertheless would not send his son to a school that was thought 
good enough for the children of great centurions, dsc, but resolved to give him the best 
tducation the capital could affords 
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45. COKSTBXrCTIOV 07 PAJITICIPLXB.] 348, 340. 

/|v (I desire joys u^ieh will latt for ever. 

^ ^ 1 1 desire joys about^o-Uui for ever. i ^ ^j 

(2) f I desire heaven, because ktjoifs toUl last for ever. 

{ahl, cUm.) \l desire heaven, its^y* being about'tO'lcut for ever. 

... r We miss many things, though they stare us in the face. 

^ ^ \We miss many things, staring us in the face, 

(2) / We miss many things, though some truths stare us in the face. 

(abl» cd)i.) v. We miss many things, some truth staring us in the face. 

Vocahulary 49. [Preposition a, db^ dbsi] 

A before consonants ; ab before vowels 
and h; but also before all conso- 
nants (Freund), especially «, before 
which it is more common in Cicero 
than a; abs hardly ever occurs, ex- 
cept before («*, and never except 
before c, qu, t. 

The meanings of a are (I) from; (2) 
btff governing the agerU after pass, 
verbs; (3) aJUr; (4) on or at, of 
relative position ; (5) on the side or 
part of; (6) in point of; (7) the ojfiee 
held. 

From a boy, a puem. 

t Immediately after the battle, confestim 
a prcelio^ 

Saercise 53. 

[Obs. a (P) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated par- 
ticipially.] 

1. Let us oppose the evils ^that are coIniIlg^ 2. Must we spare 3'i!9 
even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] 3. We must spare them even 
p though they should resist (us). 4. I must spare i* those who 
favour^ me and ^ stand on my side. 5. .1 must not despair Pif (hut 
a) few' stand on my side. 6. Timotheus increased by (his) many 
virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 7. Caius, 
^ after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. 8. The 
father, ^ after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
9. We do not believe'' a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. 10. 
The father turned back, p because he feared ^br his son (231) 



In front f a fronte : irona,forduad. 348. 

In flank, a latere " : latus, side. 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At ttBo miles distance; two miles off, a 

millibus passuum duobus. 
So near home, tam prope a domo. 
To make for us, a nobis facere. 
To be on our side; to stand on our side^ 

a nobis stare. 
To be of a man*s party, ab aliquo sentire ; 

sens-. 
An amanuensis, a manu servus^. 
Again from the beginning ; all over again, 

ab integro : integer, whole. 



* In Cicero's time abs was generally confined to aeoount-hooks (Or. 47> 158). 

^ Pugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
armies : prodium is an engagement of troops. Doderlein confines the meaning 
otprodium too much, when he makes it only the 'occasional engagement oi par- 
ticular divisions of an army;' e. g.prcAium Phanalieum {Oo.), * illustrissimum 
est prcdium apud Plateoas.' {Nep,) Acies, when used of a battle, is a general 
tngagemeni, 

u On the flanks (a lateribus). 

V So, ab epistolis, a secretary: a rationibus, a steward or accountant. 

^ We believe a liar^ not even, &c. (ne — quidem). 

n 2 



100 350—355. [§ 46. paeticiples. 

11. CaiuB, Pwho was accused of treason, Las been acquitted of the 
capital charge ^^ 12. Whj did jou turn back so near home ? 13. 
The Gauls attack the Eomans in the rear. 14. Ariovistus posted 
himself at about two miles off. 15. He took Massilia ■* after it had 
been blockaded two years. 16. A treaty was ratified p after the 
city had been besieged two years. 17. Do not these (arguments) 
make for us ? 18. Scipio immediately after the battle returned to 
the sea. 19. Are not the Gauls of our party P 20. Almost from ' 
a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle (continued), 

350 (a) The participle of the Juture in rus often expresses the pur- 
pose with which a person acts. 

351 (h) The participle in dus often expresses the end or purpose for 

which a thing is done, 

(a) Thifl ifl especially the case after curare (to ea%ue a thing to he done) and 
verbs of ^ving^ reoeiving, tending, undertaking. In English the tn/fa. adive is 
often used where the infin, patnte would be aUorDaJbie, but leu oommon. 

(P) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

(Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

.'352 Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of by 
turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatic should be retained: for instance, that which is 
the effect rather than that which is the oaiiM; that which is the consequence 
rather than that which is the condUion; that which ia posterior in point of lime 
rather than that which precedes U. 
.353 It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present participle 
when, though two events are doedjf connected, yet that represented by the par- 
ticiple must be over before the other begins. 

jg^ A present participle must be translated by a perfect parti- 
ciple (or its substitute, quum with perf, ov pluperf, svhj!)yfhen the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the 
verb begins. 

Examples. 

354 (a) I write to aid the student ? 
(part,) I write going-UhM the student {adjutunu), J * 

(6) He gave them the country to dvoeU in. ^ ^. 

(part.) He gave them the country to^-dweU-in (^Utandum), J 

355 He apprehended ihem and took them to Rome. 1 yj, 
(pari.) He took Ihem apprehended to Home. j 

He took up the bundle and ran off. "(^ .^ 
(M, cite.) The bundle being taken up, he ran off. j 
(Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lat,) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 
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§ 47. PAETICIPLEB.] 



356—358. 



101 



Vocabulary 60. 



To cause to he done; to have a thing 
done, aliquid faciendum ciirare. 

To contract to buUd, aliquid faciendum 
conducere. 

To let a thing out to he huiU hy contract, 
aliquid faciendum Itfcare. 



A tentence, sententia. 350 

To corrupt, corrumpere, rflp-, rupi-. 

To learn hy heart, ediscere. 

To repair, ref tcere, io ; fee-, feet-. 

To pull down, diruere, ru-, rtit-. 

Bridge, pons, pontis, m. 



Exercise 54. 

1. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down by Ly- 867 
sander*, Pto be repaired. 2. He undertook ^to corrupt Epaminon- 
das with money. 3. Eor how much will you undertake p to corrupt 
Balbus ? 4. He had contracted Pto build a bridge. 5. Ho gave 
Gyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. 6. Carvilius, when *' consul, had 
let out the temple (cedesy) of Fortune (JFortund) ^to he built by coU' 
tract, 7. I will enquire of Gains, whether he has contracted p^o 
repair the bridge. 8. We give boys sentences Pto learn by heart 
(354, b), 9. He has set out for Borne Pto free his son from debt, 
10. 1 cannot but think" you corrupted by gold. 11. Forgetting'*^ 
the (54) benefits which he received from Gains, Tie tooJc cruel mea- 
sures against him. (Begin with relat, clause ; 30, 31.) 12. He 
says that it is not^ necessary to make haste. 13. There are some 
who *"' have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle {continued). The Supine. 

(fl) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter-passives) has 358 
a participle of the perfect active. Hence this participle must be 
translated by the (passive) past participle put absolutely, or by 
quum with the perfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 



» G. Lysandri. 

1 Mde$ and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal huUding which is the dwelling-place of the God ; in the latter as 
the whole templet with all its buildings, courts, &c. JBdes in the ting, has gene- 
rally the adj. sacra with it, or the name of the Deity ; Jovii, Minervce, &c. 

Fanum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, 'a sanctuary.' Delu- 
brum was either the temple itself, as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of tlie temple where the image of the Deity stood ,' 
the thrine, 

Templum is fi*om TsfAvu), re|«7rai (cut), a portion ' cut off * by the augurs; ddu- 
brum probably from de4M0, to wasft away : DSderlein thinks that fanmm is the 
German Bann, Engl. ban. 



102 359^863. [§ 47. pauticiples 

859 (b) An English substantive maj often be translated bj a par- 
ticiple. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate dhAradt wmm expressing a mode 
of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatively seldom used in Xjatin. 
dGO (0) So also the fMfiiovplal subttarUive may often be translated not only by the 
partidpU in dus, but by other participles. This is a common way of translating 
it when it is under the government of ' without.* 

361 After ' to hear * and * to see* the pretetU injln. active must be translated into 
Latin by the present pmilciple active. 

362 When the participle of an dbl. absol. is ^ being,* it is omitted in 
Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and adjective, are put 
together in the ablative. 

*362 The supine in urn (act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (virtually, 
though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as best^ difficult, &c.) and 
the substantives /at, nefas, &c. 

(a) The supine in um with ire means * U> go about to,* &c. implying effort anc 
exertion. 

363 (^) {^^9") Cffisar, living crossed the Rubicont marched to Rome. 

/T j\ J Caesar, the Rubicon being crossed, marched to Rome. 

\or, Ceesar, tchen he had crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome. 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his banisJitnent from Rome, &c. x 

Tarquinius, being banished from, Rome. / 

2. After the banishment of Tarquiuius, consuls were elected. \ I. 

iM.<^.)Tarquini^MybanU,ei, Wuls were elected. S 

(fir) AJUr TarguaiDKf banuihed, J J 

(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 

(Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, "1 «, . ,. . 1 ,, 

(iJ.) Ptxm Bam/oumUd, /* ^"^ «''"<^"»- )"• 

(So, ante Romam conditam, &c.) 

(Eng.) By the practice of virtue, 1 j , . 

(Lot.) By virtue practised, /^ »rtute culta. 

(Virtute colendA, by practising virtue.) 

{Eng.) A rewai'4 for liaving despised the deity ; or, /or contempt of thr 

deity. 
{Lat.) A reward q/'(= for) tlie deity despised {spreti numinis merccs). 

(c) (Eng.) He assists others without rMing himself. 

{Lot,) He assists others, not rolling himself (se ipsum non spoliuns). 

(Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 

(Lat.) He goes away, you not perceiving it (fe non untientc). 

{Eng.) He goes away witlumt saluting any body. 

{Lot.) He goes away, nobody being saluted (nullo f salutato), 

{Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 
{Lat.) He condemns him unheard (inauditum). 



t With the pass, particip. nmllo is seldom found : nulla imposito^ Sail. Jii^;, 
100, 3. Nemine is found with it in Tac. (Ann. 16, 27) and Su^, 



§ 17. p^ETiciPLES,] 3G4— 3G6. 103 



At the suggettion of die Magl^ Magis 

auctoribus : auctor, an adviser. 
Under your guidance, te duce, you being 

our leader: dux, diicis. 
In Hie reign ofHerod^ Herode rege or 

regnaute*. 
Against tJte unU of Caius, Caio invito. 
In the lifetime of Augustus, Augusto 

vivo. 



Vocabulary 51. 

/ haw completed the work^ opus abso- 364 

lutum habeoA. 
/ plainly see through his design, consi- 

lium ejus perspectum habeo. 
It can*t be said without impiety, nefas 

est dictu. 
It may be said toithout impiety, fas est 

dictu. 
Hard to find, difiEicilis inventn. 

fiST The English present part, act,v& generally translated by the 3G5 

Latin past partic, when the verb is deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this ; that the Romans 
spoke of a feding as owr, the moment 'U fund been felt ; and of a mental operation 
as over, the moment it was performed ; whereas we should describe both as 
present ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 
[Which word for to liglu should be used of a funeral pile ! 299, h.] 

1. P If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. 2. Pytha- 306 
goras came into Italy ^in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 3. 
p After Dion (Gr. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius gained 
possession of the city. 4. -^neas, p after the taking of Troy by the 
Greeks, came into Italy. 5. The slave, having lighted the funeral 
pile, cast himself at his master's feet **. 6. They returned to Veii 
p without waiting for the army of the Romans. 7. He turned back 
home P without our perceiving it. 8. They could scarcely be re- 
strained from ^' condemning you to death without hearing you, 9. 
He went away without saluting me. 10. At the suggestion of 
Caius, Balbus pretended to be mad '. 11. I am afraid, that I do 
not" see through Balbus's design. 12. The son died p after the 
Vanishment of his father. 13. He pretends, that he has finished the 
work. 14. I have now finished the work which I promised to per- 
form' {Invert hy 30). 15. p After the taking of Massilia by storm, 
a league was made {Express post). 16. Was (then) man born p to 
drink wine? 17. You have recovered from a severe disease ^by 
drinking water. 18. I heard Caius cry out, that it was all over with 
the army. 19. Is virtue hard to find? [No.] 20. Tou wil' do 
what shall seem best to be done. 21. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself f 22. They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup,) what 
should be done. 

* If tlie reign were that of a Roman emperor, imperawte must be used. 

^ From this idiom, which dwells more on the possession of the completed 
action than on its mere completion, arose the perfect with *have ' in our own and 
other modeiTi languages. 



IXH 367-373. [§ 4:S. PUoyouKa 

§ 48. Peoncuns. 

807 (^) * Own^ when it is to be more strongly expressed than by meu^, 
tuus, suuSf &c. must be translated by ipsius or ipsorum (as one or 
more are meant) after those pronouns. 

308 (P) Selff -selves^ Ac. in an oblique case are often translated by 
ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in the nam, if 
the meaning is that that agent did it ; in the case of the personal 
pronoun, if the agent's doing it to himself is the stronger notion. 

ggQ Properly sui relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it may be 
used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal verb, when 
either the grammar or the senso would prevent its being referred to the verb of 
its own clause. 

370 (p) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses some thought 
or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

Jlis, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal sen- 
tence, should be translated hy sui or *wm*, whenever (from the ^ram- 
mar,OT the obvious sense) there would be no danger of understanding 
it to mean the nominative of its own verb, 

Sis, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal sen- 
tence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger o. 
understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own verb. 

371 (^) '^^^^ often refers to an oblique case, especially when quisque 

or unusquisque is used. 

Q^o Obs. Nostrum and vestrAm are to be used (not nattrl, testri) when 'ofus,* 'of 
you * = * 0M< of us,* * out of you :* that is to say, after paiiUiea (including nunu- 
rati, eomparatitet, and tuperlati'fei^). 

373 (a) Mea ipsius culpa, My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our awn fault. 

(b) Me^ ipse consoler, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes natura diligunt. All men naturally love them- 
selves. 

(c) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinae sibi proderet, 

Cicero had induced Q. Ourius'to betray to him (Cicero) the 

designs of Catiline, 
(It being obvunuly absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray them to 
CuriuB,) 

^ Nostrum and vestrftm are also used when tliey have omnium in agreement t 
omnium nottrum, &c. 

6 The cases of the personal pronouns (except tu and the p^nitices plural) are 
sometimes strengthened by met to signify * tc/f,' with or with^)ut ipse : mt&inMf 
ipti, rilnmet ipsis, nobismet iptis, de wemet ipso, &c. St is aisc doubled into sese: 
for tunuif tuU is said. Matthise says, that Cic. never puts ipse in the nom. aftei 
this appended tneL 



§ 48. PiiONOUNs.] 374, 375. 105 

Fersse, mortuo Alexandre, non alium, qui imperaret ipsiSf 
digniorem fuisse confitebantur. The Persians, after the death 
of Alexander, confessed that nohody had ever letter deservea 

to rule over them 
{Qui imperaret sibi, might have meatd * a JUter person to govern himself.') 
(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerunt, Hannibal was 
lanished hy hvA fellow-citizens. 

Vocabulary 52. 
To befdU; happen, accYdere^^, cTd- ; dat. To defend a thing or person aetuaJUy 3i 4 



To happen; turn out, evgnire, ven-, 

vent-. 
To happen, of fortunate events, contin- 

gere, tYg- ; dot. 
It teas the man*i good fortune, huic con- 

tTgit, ut &c. 
To reOore liberty to hit country, patriam 

in libertatem vindYcare. 



attacked, defendere, fend-, fens-. 
To defend a thing or person, if and 

whenever it is attacked ; to take undtr 

one's protection, tueri e. 
J lis own friends or adherents, sui, pi. 
For its own sake, propter sese. 
To love each other, inter se amare ; of 

two or more persons. 



Exercise 56. 
[How is 'through* to be translated, when it expresses the cause 1 (261).] 
1. The mind is a part of me. 2. The better part of you is im- 875 
mortal. 3. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. 4. Which of you is believed ? 5. Many evils 
befall us by our own fault. 6. Many evils have befallen me 
through (ahl.) my own fault. 7. Do not many evils happen to us 
by our own fault ? S. All men favour themselves. 9. These evils 
may have happened to us (129(a) ) through our own fault. 10. It 
cannot be denied, that the mind is a part of ourselves {of us), 11. 
I will pray Caius to take my cause under his protection, 12. Ought 
he not to have commanded himself? 13. It is not every man who 
can command himself. 14. He is an enemy to himself. 15. It 
cannot be denied that he is an enemy to himself. 16. We should 



^ Axidere and evenire ai« said of any occurrences whatever: eontingere, obvenire, 
and obtingere, only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences that take 
us by surprise ; eoenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are represented as 
the effects of chance ; e/oenientia as the results of preceding actions or events ; 
eontingentia as favours conferred upon us by good fortune ; chtingentia and o6e»- 
nientia as advantages yo^in^ to our lot. (D.) 

^ From the use of eontingere to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, 
accidere would come to be generaBy used of unfortunate ones. 

« Neither is in itself stronger than the other : for as the defendem shows more 
spirit and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the tuens shows more care and 
aJfeetUm in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 



106 376—380. [§ 49. pbokouhs. 

practise justice for its own sake. 17. They prayed Artabazus to 
take their ' cause under his protection. 18. He was called king by 
his own adherents. 19. It was this matCa good fortune to restore 
liberty to his country. 20. Ifear that he will not be able to restore 
liberty to his country. 21. They asked to.be allowed to take all 
their property with them. 22. There are some '" who favour them- 
selves. — 23. The boys love both me and each other. 



§ 49. Pronouns (continued). (Is, hie, istc, ille.) 

37(3 (a) -HI?, she, it; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when they 

merely stand for a person or thing either hefore caontioned or about 

to he described by a relative clause. 

'Is* is wholly without emphasis, or the power of diMtinffuishing one object 
from another. * One of its main duties is to act as a mere antecedent to the 
relative 8.' 

S77 When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, ille the 
most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party addressed. 

(6) Iste may he considered as tlie demonstrative of the second person = 
* that of yours/ * that which is known to (or eonoems) you,* 

878 From this power of denoting comparative nearness and remoteness (whether in 
space or time), hic and ille are used * to discriminate between the different wordi 
that form the subject of discourse.' Thus then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hic relates to the nearer, the 
latter ; ille to the more remote, the former ^. 

* Hic, refering to what immediately precedes, must occupy a very early, if not 
the first place in its sentence.' 

879 * While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or moiUh), Hie may be 
opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new matter.' 

380 8o also ' hic may refer to what follows, but it must then descend from itc 



f Ipsorum ; for suam might mean, they prayed him to support Atf own cause. 

K 'Is qui pugnat' means 'the combatant* or 'a combatant* (accordingly as he 
has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while 'hic qui pugnat,' 'ille qui 
pugnat,' signify respectively 'this combatant,' 'yonder combatant.' — Quart. 
Joum. of Education, vol. iii. 320, which contains an excellent account of tliese 
li^ronouns, from which the passages in inverted commas are taken. 

^ Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, 
all probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations : 

(1) The well known order of the actual occurrence or existence of the things 
may be reversed in the sentence. (6.) 

(2) Hic may denote what is before our eyes, (3) Or hie may denote ' id de 
i/uo potissimum ag'imus* Rasdiig. ad lAv. xxiv. 29. See also Quart, Joum. m 
before. 



§ 49. PEONOirys.] 



381—385. 



107 



prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one equally 
emphatic either at, or very near, the end.' 

IIU, from relating to the past, may denote that tdiioh luu long been knovDn, 381 
vcheiher favorahly or unfofeorably, 
• {c) Here tile i=z the leell known ; tite/amout. 

In letUn, i$te relates to the place where the person addressed is residing, and 382 
to the things that concern him : in tricds, iste denotes the opposite party, as long 
as he is directly addressed ; but when the speaker turns to the judges^ he may 
use hie to denote the opposite party. (G.) 

As iUe may mean ' tdtom all knote/ so iste may mean ' whom you know* 
whether for good or not K So also hie may mean * whom you or / see before us.' 

(d) llle is used before quidem, where we use * it is true^ * itir- 383 
deed^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by a * biU* 

(a) Dionjsius servus meus aufugit : i« est in provincia tu&, 384 
Dionysius, a slave of mim, has run away : he is in your 
province. 

(b) Ista civitas, That state of jours. 

(c) Medea ilia, The famous Medea. Magnus ille Alexander, 

The celebrated Alexander the Ghreat. 
(J) Non sine ratione ille quidem, sed tamen &c., Not unthout 
reason it is true, hut yet &c. 



Vocabulary 53. 



And that too, et is^; isque: et idem, 

idemque. 
Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 



To Jbioir, scire n. 

To know = to be acquainted with, no- 



That only, is ^ demum : that at lengUi, 38ti 
as if the others had been travelled 
through before this was arrived at. 



visse, nosse : perf, of noscere, to learn 
to know ; to make acquaintance wWi. 



^ ' Ille can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative (=t«); 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined ta those cases 
where the relative clause precede? (see 30, (o) ), so that here too it suppoi*ts its 
ordinary character of referring to wnat has just been mentioned.' p. 319. 

^ In this way iste is often used to express contempt, but by no means always. 

' The writer in the (^uart Joum. of Education doubts the existence of the 
forms it and iis. Grotefend gives dat. eis (also iis) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) 
a (ei), iis (eis) ; adding that the former are the more common, and generally 
written in MSS. with a single t. 

^ When is, hie, or qui, &c. stands as the subject of an apposition-terh (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing.* [** Ea demum est yerh felicitas.**} 

° Scire relates to a proposition ; if followed by an accusative only, it is a ncut, 
pronoun or nihil. It expresses actually acquired knowledge. 

Nosse is to have becotne acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing 
may be known : it * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external or 
internal perception.* (R.) Hence nosse is often followed by the accusative of a 
noun. 



108 386,387. [§ 49. peokousb. 



They goTem the dot. of that from 

which. 
To nutke a beginning mth, facere ini 

tium a. 
Qf-a-eommon kind, vulgaris. 



To know thoroughly by experience ; to 

be convertant with, callSre ; properly, 

to be hard, as a hand becomet by 

much mantled labour ; ace. 
To take away, adTmere<>, (/good thingg; 

exTmere, of bad things : em-, empt-. 

Exercise 57. 
88G 1. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former bj 
poison, the latter bj starvation. 2. What prevents him from 
making a beginning uoith himself? 3. This* only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. 4. What* true wisdom is, the wise only 
know. 6. Do you know Caius ? 6. I will ask what true wisdom 
is. 7. At how much is that state of yours to be valued, from which 
the good and wise have been banished ? 8. I doubt whether this is 
true happiness or not, 9. I have had an interview with Caius : he 
says, that he has not seen the man. 10. Do not take away from me 
my liberty. 11. That (famous) Plato has taken away from me all 
fear of death. 12. Apollo admonishes us to become acquainted 
with ourselves. 13. It is not every one who can" know himself. 
14. Those good things which can be taken away, are not really 
good things p. 15. Having set my son' at liberty, he has taken 
away all my ^ care. 16. I have been praised by a good man, it is 
true (i), but (one who is) unskilled in these matters. 17. Chris- 
tians after death will enjoy a happy life, and that too an eternal 
one. 18. He has always devoted himself to literature, and that 
too of no •' common kind. — 19. There are some who deny that the 
boys love each other. 

Vocabulary 54. 



8S7 ^Iso, may often be translated by idem^. 
This, or tJtat, as well as some other, et 

ipse. 
WJiere you are: in your neighbourhood, 

istic. 
Eren or very, with that, ipse : illud 

i]»sum*, 0VI01I that. 



2o join battle wltlt ; to give battle to, 

proelium committere cum. 
To your n^hbourhood; to where you 

are, isto or istuc K 
From your neighbourhood; from when 

you are, istiuc. 
Proud, superbus. 



^ Detnitur quidlibet ; adimuntur bona ; eximuntur mala. (I>.) 

• See note ™ in preceding page. 

P Say : * kre not true good (things).' 

4 Say: 'all care yh>m mr.' 

' Nihil est liberale, quod non idem justum (which is not alto just). 

* * To justify the use of iUe (to denote any thmg, provided it did not iuMte- 
diately precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is 
applicable.' p. 218. — Not if the remote event be one of general notoriety, ** Quid 
T. Albutius ! nonne sequissimo animo Athenis exsul philosophabatur I cui tames 
iUud ipsum numquam accidisset si" &c. De Fin, v. 108. 

< Adverbs of motion to a place end in o or ue ; of motion from, in inc, ndc. 



§ 50. PBOKOUWs.] 3SS— 391. 1J9 

Exercise 5S. 
[How must * I am bdieeed ' be translated 1 285.] 

1. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. 2. Let him 388 
who commands others, learn also to command himself. 3. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood P 4. Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. 5. It is not be- 
coming for" a Chiistian to be proud. 6. I had already set out to 
your neighbourhood. 7. Even that would never have befallen me^ 
in y<mr lifetime, 8. A Christian may not be proud. 9. Do not 
join battle. 10. I fear the Eomans will not be willing to join battle 
with the Gauls. 11. It cannot be denied that justice should be 
practised for its own sake. 12. It remains, that I should give 
battle to the Gauls. 13. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to 
know oneself. 14. I know that in your neighbourhood you both 
are wise and seem (so). 15. Such'^^ a war was undertaken, aa 
Eome had never before seen. 



§ »50. Pronouns {continv£d). (On the Translation op 

' Any.') 

' Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or ulltts, 389 

*■ Any ' when all are included is quivis ^ or quilibet. 390 

(a) All are excluded in sentences that are reaUy or virtually negative; and 
after rw {searcely\ sine (without) ▼• 

Sentences that are virfually negative fthat is, a* good as negative) are (I) 
such qvettums as expect the answer ' no/ and are asked not fur infomuUion, but 
assent ; thus, * can any man believe this \* =z'no man surely can believe this :' 
(2) eompcHTOtiw sentences; ' he was taller than any of his friends ' = * none of his 
friends was so tall as he.' 

ifi) All are included when ' any ' means ' any you pleate* * every.* 

(y) * Quisquam ' is used without, ' uUus ' generally with a substantive. UUus 
is however used substantively in the cases in which quisquam is unusucd ; i. e. in 
the/<N». of the Mom., aeo., and aiU, sing, ; and throughout the plural. In abl. 
masc. both uBo and quoquam occur. Quisquam may also be used with designa- 
tions of men (homo, civis), Slq, 

(li) * Any * after *», nisi, num, ne, quo, quanta, is the indefinite 391 

quis or qui *. 

(But aUquis follows these particles when the ' any * or ' wme ' is emphatic^ 

« In quitit (and uterds) a deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui- 
*ibet (and uterllbet) a blind and inconsiderate one. — QuUibet generally carries with 
it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lachmann.) 

▼ With respect to # "m, aliquis should follow it in a negative sentence (in which 
it is to be considered positive), and ullus in a positit^ sentence (in which it is to 
be considered negative). G« 

"^ Si\B also sometimes followed by udus or quisquam. The 'any * is then very 



110 892—395. [§ 50. PBonouKa. 

892 * Any ' is translated hj aliquis or quupiam \ when it means ' some 

one or other,' * some* 
898 (d) The indefinite article ' a * may sometimes be translated by 

quidam, aliquis^ or quispiam 7, when ' a certain ' or ' «om0 * might be 

substituted for ' a.' 

894 («) Netdo quu (the ^it agreeing with the suhst.) » Bometimea used for 
quidam^ but it generally carries with it some notion of contempt oir of i%differenc$ 
at least 

{Eng,) Henry, Charles, and John. 

{Lot.) Henry, Charles, John. Or, Henry and Charles and John. 

8d«> (a) Solis candor illustrior est, quam ullius ignis, 2%^ Iriglitnesi 
ofihe sun is inore intense than that ofKDjJire, 
An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci P Can 
(then) any man he angry without some mental agitation ? 

(ft)' Num quis irascitur infantibus P Is any hody angry vnth 
infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patrii, parentibus, amicis, adire periculum . . 
oportet. We ought to encounter any danger for our country, 
our parents, and our friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me. 



empkaUe, often implying a doubt of the existence of any, but sometimes only an 
emphatic assertion that if there be any, it is enough, whereas there really are 
ieterdl or many : e,g,$i ulla mea apud te commendatio valuit, quod tcio multas 
plurimum valuitte, haso ut valeat, rogo (Cic. pro Mil. 4, 9. So ad Fam. 2, 16, 5). 
The strict meaning is *any nn^,* 'any, though but one ;* thus it occurs in such 
passages as quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeai defendere, f^vee. 

Such expressions as ' sine omni curA ' for ' sine uUii cur& ' are only found in 
Plautut and Terenee, In Cicero 'sine omni curil' would mean 'without all 
(imaginable) care.' 

The nom. mate, and neut, are qui$, quid when used tuhstantively ; qui, quod 
when used adjecUvely (i. e. in agreement). Whether quce or qua should be pre- 
ferred for fern. ting, and neut. pi., is a disputed point. The poets use qua with 
few exoeptione. (Z.) The form qui is also used euhstantitely in the sing noim. 
mate : ii qui, ecqui. 'Even aliqui (= aliquit) is found in a few passages oi 
Cicero. 

X If ' tome ' is emphatic =r tome at leasts though but little, or of a bad quality, 
cUiquit should be used. Quitpiam is nearly = ali^it (at least the aliquit in 
which the ali is unaccented) : it is more frequently used tubttantively than adjec- 
tivdy (but agrieiXa quitpiam, qucepiam eohort, &c. are not uncommon) : and 
often used = 'tomebody * in such expressions as dixerit quitpiam, 'tome one will 
or '.nay tay.' According to Kruger it always relates to some number. [On aliquit, 
quitpiam, in negative clauses, see Appendix II.] 

7 When quidam expresses 'a ' it implies *a certain * one, though it is unneces- 
sary, perhaps impossible, to name it : quispiam and aliquit do not imply an allu- 
sion to a particular individual. 



$ 50. PBONOtJNS.] 39G, 397. Ill 

(d) Agricola quispiam. Some hushandman (any, or a, husband- 

man). Pictop aliquis, Any, or sl, painter, 
(c) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or other is 

talking here near me. 

Vocabulary 55. 



Every hodvy qutsque '. 

Etery boay who ; wlioever, quisquis : 

neut. quidquid, every thing that; 

whaUver, 
Wliatever; every — thcU, quicunque% 

quaecunque, quodcunque. 
Why? quid! 
How 1 qui f 



Somebody = a person of consequence, 39^ 

aliquis. 
At once — and, idem — idem ^, 
Any one man, qui vis unus. 
Take care ; see thai, vide ue. 
Rashly ; inconsiderately ; wilhout sujfi* 

cienit recuon, temSre. 
What? quid! 
Somehow c/r other, nescio quom5do. 



Exercise 59. 

1. Can (then) ^ any man govem the seasons P 2. Take care not 397 
to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. 3. Take care 
to do nothing inconsiderately. 4. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? 5. Hardly any one can govern himself. 6. Every 
man ought to defend his own' friends ^. 7. "Will any man hesitate 
to shed his blood for his country P 8. This might have happened 
to any body. 9. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encounter- 
ing " any danger (whatever) for my country^ and my parents' P 
10. Is not any thing enough for Balbus ? 11. He is braver than 
any (390, v) of the G-auls. 12. If any one breaks his word for the 
Ake of his friend, he sins'. 13. Do you (then) believe that any 
Eoman (you please) is braver than any Greek ? 14. Tou may say 
any thing (you please) here. 15. "Whatever things are in the 
whole (pmnis) world, belong to men. 16. Some are the slaves of 
glory, others of money. 17. How does it happen that you (pi.) 
do not know this ? 18. What ! do not all understand this ? 19. 
There are some who believe any body. 



* Quisque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning of a 

sentence in prose, and seldom even m poetry. The corresponding emphatic form 

is unusquisque, * each particular one,' 
^ Quieunque is the adjective form of quisquis, 
b Fuere quidam, qui iidem ornate, iidem versute dicerent. (Z.) 
<^ Though num expects the answer ' no,* it does not imply that tho answer 
yes * cannot possibly be given, as ' an ' does. * An quisquam * is therefore more 

common than * num quisquam,' and stronger than ' num quis,* 
^ Quisque should immediately follow cases of sui or suus, and numerals (deci- 

mus quisque, * every tenth man ')• 



112 808 — 102. [§ 51. PBOKOUNs. 

§ 51. Pronouns [continued). On the Prefixes and 
Affixes of the Interrogatives. 

ftOft (a) The syllable ec often appears as 2k prefix, andtlie syllable nam 
as an affix^ to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The ec is from en! em! htm ! a particle calling for attention to what is going 
to be said. [See note «, below ; and, on the decl., end of note w on p. 1 10. j 
* Nam * is properly namely, by name ; so that quimam is, vho by name ; name, or 
tell me vho. (Hartung.) 

The en stands alone in en unqnam : ' En unquam cuiquam contumeliosioB 
audistis factam injuriam, &c. t ' Ter. Phorm* ii. 3. Nam is appended to quit 
quid, uhi, nuni, &c. 

OQQ (i) ' Always ' after one superlative and before another, may be 

translated by ^uisque, agreeing with the same substantive that the 

superlatives agree with. 

The tingular is generally to be used, when a substantive is not to be expressed 
in Latin. 

400 (^) Ecquid^ sentitis in quanto contemptu vivatis ? Do you per- 
ceive at all (or perchance) in what contempt you are living T 
JEcqui pudor est ? ecqua religio ? Is there any shame left ? 
any religion ? (implying that there is or seevns to he none.) 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh occurred? 
(ft) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are always 
the rarest, 

Altissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur, 77ie deep- 
est rivers alwajsjlow vnth the least sound, 

(c) Doctissimus quisque. All the most learned men, . 

(d) Aliud alii nattjra iter ostendit, Nature points out one path 

to one man, another to another, 

Alittd alio fertur. One thing is home in one direction^ another 
in another^ 

<k)l {Eng.) One Balbus. (Lol.) A certain Balbus. (QuMfam.) 

{Eng.) One does one thing, anoAer anoiket ^. 
(Lot.) Another does anofiier thing. 

Vocabulary 56. 



402 LkUe^hut or too little, parum, vkh gen. 
A Utile = some, but not much, paulum 



or pauliilum. 



A considerable qnantity ; tome consider' 

able, aliquantum, mth gen. 
In the mean time, interim. 



• Ec (=en) prefixed to quit, quid, quando, &c. puts a question doubtingly, but 
intimates that the answer ' no ' is rather expected. It often gives a tone of 
impatience to the enquiry. In eequid the quid = the indef. ri, at all, 

' In a sentence of this kind, * tome— one* must be translated by alius — cUiut 
«nd * another — another ' be untranslated. 



§ 51. PEONOTJKS.] 403. 118 



MeanwhUe; all that time, intereaS. 

Sometimet = now and thuen; approach- 
ing, as compared with nonnunquam, 
to the notion of but teldom, interduro. 

Sometimes, approaching to tlie notion 
of pretth often, nonnunquam: ali- 
quando^, the last being properly, 
* some time or other,* and often there- 
fore equivalent to at lastK 

Ever, unquam with negatives; ali^uando 
when it means ' al some one time, be 
it when it may:* quando after si, nisi, 
ne, &c. when the ever is not empha- 
tic^ : also in eequando, which is used 

Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 



to imply that the time never will 

come, or at least, that it seems as if 

it never would come. 
In a different direction; to some other 

place, alio : 387t t. 
From a different direction, aliunde. 
Any where = any whither, usquam \ 

all quo, quo : to be used according to 

the rules for *any* See ^n^ in 

Index. 
No where or whither, nusquam. 
Strength, vires, virium, &c. In sing. 

force ; violence ; vis, vim, vi. 



^Exercise 60. 

[' Ever,* when marked as emphatic by an accent, is to be translated by eequando. 

When 'ever * and ' any * are marked as emphatic (in other cases), they are not 
to be translated by quando, quis, 

* Perchance,* or ' at all,* in questions are to be translated by the addition of 
quid to en or num: ecquid, numquid. 

*A * emphatic (a') is to be translated by h pronoun.} 

1. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? 2. We 403 
have lost some considerable time bj playing. 3. They say, that 
they shall never ' die. 4. We shall all die some time or other. 6. 
The best men always (h) die with the most resignation. 6. In 
the mean time one Octavius called upon me at my own house. 



K Interea refers to an event continuing during the tohole interval ; interim to 
one that occurs at some time or times within that interval. Hence, as Diiderlein 
observes, in negative sentences interea is the regular word, as the possibility and 
expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. [Comp. note' in 
Part ii. p. 195.] 

^ The syllable ali, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si ^iquis adest ' is ' if tliere be any one present, be he who or what he may: * 
whereas * si quisquam adest ' would mean ' if there be biU one present, no matter 
whether more or not.' (G.) 

Aliquando is properly 'atone time, whether near or far off;* but as a thing's 
once happening may prove the possibility of its often happening, aliquando is often 
equivalent to aliquoties. But in the golden age it is used by preference of things 
that had better happen never. (D.) 

i It gets this meaning from its being .implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
(= tarn demum. D.). 

k Hence * ever * = at any time, is translated by unquam, aliquando, quando, or 
eequando, according as 'any ' would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by ullus, aliquis, quis, or eequis. Si quis, si quando are nearly equivalent to lo^o- 
ever, idienever, 

1 Usquam is more regularly the ' any where * of rest ; but is used after verbs 
of motion, as we use ' where.* 

PAST I. 1 



114 404—407. [ § 52. coMrAEisos 

7. None ot joii called upon me all that time'. 8. There is no one but 
(44, (2)) is sometimes mistaken. 9. Most' ofm are pretty often, 
all o/^tt* are sometimes deceived (p. 7. 15, h). 10. Which is the 
wiser, Caius or Balbus ? 11. Does anj^ man believe liars ? 12. In 
the mean time a' (393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. 13. 1 
near that there is a' greater fear in the city. 14. If you ever return 
{fihall have returned) home, you will understand these things. 15. 
Have you ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] 18. If you are 
setting out any where, return in the evening. 17. Are you going 
to set out to some other place ? [No where.] 18. Some consider- 
able time has been lost (in) asking my friends. 19. Some persons 
devote themselves to one thing, others to another. 20. Virtue is 
not of such "^ strength cls to defend herself". 21. Have you per- 
<5hance two countries ? 22. Let me "know whether I shall ever' see 
Tou. 23. There were some who had two countries. 24. Did you 
imagine that you should ever' render an account of your actions P 



§ 52. Comparison. 

104 (a) The regular pai*ticle of comparison is quam {Hum). Tlie things coropai'eJ 
will of course be in the ianu ccue. 

(6) When the same noun belongs to each member of the compai'ison, it is 
omitted in one. In English we express it in the firtt clause, and use tlie pro- 
noun * t^uU * (pi. 't/tOM ') for it in the second. This * that * (or ' thost: *) is not to 
be translated into Latin. 

i05 (b) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun put in 

the ablative^. 

(a) As & rule, the ablative should not be used in this way, except where the 
same noun would follow quam in the nominative. Sometimes however the ablcUirtf 
especially of pronount, is used for the aceiaative after quam. In the construction 
of the aee, with injin. this would be regular. 

(/3) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, unless 
tlie object with which another is compared, actually possestet tlie property m in 
question. 

406 (c) Comparatives and superlatives are often accompanied by 
ablatives, expressing hy how much one thing exceeds or falls short 
of another. 

407 (d) The English the — tke (= &^ Jtow much-^y to mutk) are expressed in Latin 
by quanto — tanto; quo—eo or hoc. 

A sentence of tliis kind may also be expressed by ut quigque with a superlative, 
followed by Ua with another. 

>n If I say a person is 'tapientior Caio,* I ascribe wisdom to Cains, though less 
of it than to any other person. If I say he is ^sapientior quam Caius,* I do not 

necessarily ascribe to Caius any wisdom nt all. 



§ 52. coiL^rABisoir.] 



408-410. 



115 



^/Somewhat* aud ^too* with the pwUi/ce &re expressed by the e(»nparative, when 408 
those adverbs are not emphatic, (j) And sometimes an emphatie positive is ex- 
\ ressed by the eomparaUve, 

(a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, JEurope is less than Asia, ' 409 
(byNoR ego Aa(? node hngiorem vidi, I have not seen a longer 
night than this, 

(c) Multo difficilius, Jbfi^^ more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol, The higher the sun is, 
the less is the arc, 

Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanta felicius est, The happier 
any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears), 
lit quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios improbos 
suspicatur. The better a man is, the more difficulty he has 
in suspecting that others are wicked, 

(«) Bomani bella qumdam fortius qxam felicius gesserunt, 3^e 
Bomans carried on some wars with more courage than success. 
Pestilentia minacior quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 'more 
alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming rather than de- 
structive). 
{f) Proelium majus quam pro numero hostium editur, A severer 
tattle is fought than could have been expected from the 
(small) number of the enemy (or, A battle unusually severe 
for the number of the enemy), 

Alexander consedit regia sella multo excelsiore quam pro 
habitu corporis, Alexander sat down on the royal chair^ 
which was far too high for his stature. 

{g) Ees graviores (important). Morbi graviores (severe). 



Vocabulary 57. 



Passionate, iracundus. 

Angry y iratus. 

Ckmstderahf.y more, aliquanto plus. See 

402. 
Many tiines as greats multis partibus 

major. 
Are hard to he avoided, or difficuli to 

avoid, difficile vitantur. 



Hidden, occultus, part, of occfilere. 4 1 G 
Snares, i^idiae. 

Frequent, crSber, bra ; frSquens^. 
Loquacious, loquax, acis. 
Old age, senectus, utis. 
Difference, distantia. 
Worse, pejor: less good ikan, dete- 
rior. 



n CrAer denotes dose and crowded succession, and often implies censure: frequens 
denotes apletUiful supply, and ratiier as an epithet of praise, 

Frequens is also used of a place * mud* resorted to,* and a */uU * senate-house : 
in which sense cnher is not used, but celdter, which is related to it at KoKvvrta 
to Kpitwria. (D.) 

I2 



Far; hyfaVf multo. 
77m tery leaUy vel minimus. 
The matt ut^tut potnble, or in the worlds 
▼el iniquissimus. 



IIG 411, 412. [§ 53. BEMABES OB SO^E OF THE TBIfSES 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened.) 
Ab Portly (u pottibU, quam® brevis- 

sime. 
TixtremdyjUmruking in resoorees, longe 
opulentissimus. 

(Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 

{Lat.) He \r prouder than that he should be a slave. 

(Quam ut mancipium sit, or podsit esse.) 

(Eng.) I took the greatest pains / could. 

(Lat.) I took pains (as great) aa? the greaUd I could {quam). 

{Eng.) As great a difference as there can possibly be. 
(Ladt.) A difference as greai-as the greatest can be. 

(Q^anta maxima potest esse distantia.) 

JExercise 61. 

411 1. That report was frequent rather than certain («). 2. The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. 3. Caius is 
too wise to be deceived bj his slave. 4. The most hidden dangers 
are always the most difficult to avoid. 5. The more hidden a 
danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding it". 6. The more 
passionate a man is, the more difficulty has he'' in commanding 
himself. 7. He is too angry to be able to command himself. 8. 
I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest war. 9. 
Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. 10. I will say as 
shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done ^^ 11. 
They perceive the very least things. 12. They worship Libera, 
whom they also '' call Proserpina. 13. I will strive to do good to 
as many as possible. 14. 1 have accomplished the longest journey 
I possibly could. 15. 1 have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. 16. In important matters, there is need of de- 
liberation**. 17. Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. 
18. We have lost considerably more gold than you. 19. It is an 
allowed fact, that the sun is many times as great as the earth. 20. 
There is the greatest possible difference of character between them. 






§ 53. Remarks on some op the Tenses. 

412 The perfect definite (perf. with *have ') is virtually a present tense, being used 
of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to, or nearly up to the 
present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, c), it may be followed by the 
present or perfect subjunctive 4. 

o Potest, possunt, &c may be inserted after ^tiam. ' Aves nidos quam possui4 
mollissime substernunt ' = tam moUiter, quam possunt molliasime. (G.) 
P Quam mcudmcupotui copias = tantas, quam maximas. (6.) 
« Nevertheless the Roman ear was go accustomed to the imperf. subj. aftex 
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(a) To express, 'I have been doing a thing for a long time,' the Romans suid 413 
' / am doing it for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, / have long been desiring.) 

In animated narrative, the past is often described by the present, 411 

(6) The present when thus used (prcesens higtorioum) may be followed either 
by t\xe present subj. (according to the general rule for the sequence of tenses) or 
by the imperfect subj. (as being itself virtuallg a past tense). The imperfect is, 
on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

(5) A present tense after relatives, or ' when,' ' if,' ^ as long as' 415 
* before' &c. is generally to be translated by a future, when the 
action expressed by it is ^t\)l future. 

The action is generally still future, when the verb in the principal 
cla;use is in vl future tense or the imperative mood'. 

If one action must be completed before tho other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case tho perfect definite is 
sometimes (by no means always) used in English*. 

(1) (Eng.) Whensoever I take^ my journey mto Spain, I will come to you. 416 
(Lai.) Whensoever I shall take my journey, &c. 

(2) {Eng.) When I Jiave petfonned this, I tnll come, &c. (Rom. xv. 28.) 
{Lat) When I shall have performed this, I wHl come, &c. 

(3) (Eng.) When he is come (perf. def.), he wHl teU us, &c. (John iv. 6.) 
(Lat.) When he shall ha/ee come, he vnll tell us, &c. 

(4) (Eng.) (Saying) they vmdd neither eat nor drink till Ihey had kUled Paul 

(Acts xxiii. 12). 
(Lat.) (Saying) they toould neither eat nor drink till they sliould have 
kUled Paul. 

(5) (Eng.) As soon as they hear of me, they sludl obey me (2 Sam. xxii. 45). 
(Lat.) As soon as they shall hear of me, they shall obey me : 

(or) As soon as they Jiall haw lieard, &c. 



the perf, that they used it (even where the perf, is plainly equivalent to oup 
perfect with * have *), provided ' the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) ' Diu dtdntavi (have long doubted) num melius 
$U,* &c. would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred ' num melius esset,* 
even when they did not narrate, but were only stating the result, (K.) 
' The subjunctive present used imperatively, is virtually an imperative, 
■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from his present, marked its 
futurity, and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the ^ ic/i«n ' spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively: the Englbhman considers it absolutely. There are 
some constructions, in which the completion of the action is not marked, even in 
Latin ; for instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the re- 
lative time of a wish, request, or question : e.g. * He answered when he was asked :' 
quum interrogaretur,* not interrogatus esset, though the question must be com- 
pleted before tlie answer is given. 

^ Even in Latin, the present (after n) is sometimes used, as in Englisli, in 
connexion with sl future; but only when it is to intimate that the future event 
depends uf on some present circumstance, or resolution. Examples are : * Perji. 
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417 (d) ' Should,* ^ would,* * could,* &c. when used to soften an asser- 
tion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are generally 
to be translated by putting the verb in the present or per/, of the 
stlffunctive. 

a) In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to the cotti- 
pletion of the action. See 428, note*. 

/3) («) VMnif nolim, malim, are often used in this manner, and often in con- 
nexion with the verb in the sv^unctive governed by ' u^ ' omitted. 

418 (/) After ut a consequence (but not & purpose) is often put in 
theperf. subj., instead of the imperf., after a past tense. 

a) This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the per/, 
givea move prominence and independence to the eonaequence, (K.) 

/3) The IMP. SUBJ. marks (1) something past, (2) something contemporary 
with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and continuing, 

y) The perf. subj. is either the subj. of the aoriet Q wrote *) or of the proB' 
teriium in prcesenti {or per/, definite, ' have written '). (K.) 

419 (a) Jam pridem (or jampridem) cupio, J have lon^ desired, 

Vocat me alio^am dttdum (or jamduduni) tacita vestra exspec- 
tatio, Your silent expectation has for some time been calling 
me to another point. 

CopisB quas diu comparahant. Forces which they had long 
been collecting. 

(b) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Senatores 

redirent. The Consuls suddenly publish (= published) an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual dress. 

(c) Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam eum ad te, When Tullius 

returns from the country, I will send him to you, Pacito 

hoc, ubi voles. Do this when you please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? If I put any 

question to you, will you not answer ? 
{d) Hoc sine ull& dubitatione confirmaveritn ", I would assert this 

without any hesitation, 
(e) De me sic velim judices, I would wish you to judge thus 

of me, 
Nolim factum, I could wish it not to he done, (Nbllem^ 

factum, I could wish it had not been done.) 



eieiur helium, si non urgemus obsessos/ &c. Liv, v. 4. * Si vinctmus, omnia 

nobis tuta, &c patebuiU.* Sail. 68, 9. (G.) On the sutj. pree, after «, see 

435 (6). 

^ The per/, nibjunetive used in this manner to withhold a possitive assertion, 
Mcurs in negative sentences oftener than in positive ones. (6.) See 428, note*. 

▼ When a conceived cote is to be expressed with the intimation that the faui 
torreeponds to it, or may so correspond, the pret. and per/, of the subj, are used • 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact doei not or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf, or pluperf, tuhj, must be used. (Z.) 
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if) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegae, Miltiades valuerit^ 
The consequence of which was, that Miltiades had more influ* 
ence than his colleagues. 

Vocabulary 58. 



For some time, dudum or jamdudum ; 

applied to short preceding periods ; 

an hour or few hours : less, generally, 

than a day. 
Lo^; f<yr a long time, diu, or jamdiu'^ ; 

of an action continued, suspended, 

or not occurring, through the whole 

period. 
Long ago, pridem or jampridem ; re- 



ferring to a past point of time; not, 420 
like diu, to a past period of time. 

To desire, cupere*, io, 160 ; this is of 
the inward feeling: optare is, to de- 
sire =r to express a loithfor. 

To long, avSre of a restless, impatient, 
gestire of a delighted, joyous longing. 

Not above ttoo or three times, bis terve. 

Two or three times; several times, bis 
terque. 



[The preposition Ad,"} 
(1) To; (2) at; (3) up to, until ; to the amount of; (4) /or, &c. 



To a man, ad unum. 

To extreme old age, ad summam senec- 

tutem. 
He is nothing to = compared to him, 

ad eum nihil est. 
For a time, ad tempus : also * at the 

proper time.' 



As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for fcord, ad verbum. 

At most, ad aummum, or summum 

only. 
At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 
At last, ad extremum. 



(a) (Eng.) They do nothing but laugh. 

(Lat.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quam rident : faeiuni 
r)mitted). 

Exercise 62. 
[By what verb should to take away a bad thing be translated ?] 
1. I have for some time been desiring to take away from you 121 
that care of yours. 2. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 3. 
When I have had au interview with Caius, I will set out home. 4. 
All to a man were slaughtered by the Gauls. 5. p After his soldiers 
had been slain to a man, he himself returned to Eome. 6. 
** Having taken Marseilles by storm'', he returned home. 7. I am 

w But pridem and diu are ofisn interchanged, though only in constructions 
where the notions of duration or of a distant point q/'6£:^nmn^ (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a point, or a point rather than dureUion. 

In * jampridem eupio,* &c. the notion of continuance is plainly implied : in the 
corresponding English construction we have it expressed. 

Dudum = diu'dum (where dum restricts the meaning as in vixdum, nondum) : 
pridem = Trpiv dfi {Hartang) or rrpiV Biiv. (D.) 

* Velle, eupere, denote the inward feeling. 
Optare, expetere, denote the expression of that feeling. 

Vdle and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and its expression ; 
eupere and expetere the eager, excited feeling and its expression. Avere exnresses 
A restless, impatient longing; gestire a ddighted anticipation. (D.) 
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longing P to take Marseilles, and obtain a triumph for a victory over 
the OauU. 8. He was whipt with rods several times. 9. He was 
wliipt with rods two' or three' times' at most. 10. There is no 
doubt that Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 11. Time is 
wanting 'for finishing that business (of jours). 12. I would wish 
jou to pardon me. 13. Caius to extreme old age learnt something 
additional y every day. 14. At last all held their tongues. 15. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. 16. It cannot be denied 
that death is a rest from labours". 17. Do we not give boys 
sentences to learn hy heart"^^ ? 18. He gives boys the longest 
sentences he can'* to be learnt by heart, word for word. 19. They 
do nothing but cry out, that it is all over with CsDsar's army. 20. 
His industry was 8uch^^\ that (418) he learnt something additional 
every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses {cordinued). 

422 (a) The second person of the perfect subjunctive is used as an 

imperative m prohibitions (with ne^ neve, ne quid, nihil, Ac). 

When the prohibition is directed to a particular perton, this form is always to 
be preferred, in prose, to ne, &c. with present subj. 

423 (b) The future is sometimes used, as in English, for the impera- 
tive ; in other words, we sometimes express a wish that a person 
should act in a particular way, in the form of an assertion that he 
toill so act. 

424 (c) Questions that do not ask for information, but for assent, are 

to be translated into Latin by the present or imperfect of the «wJ- 

junctvoe, according as a present or past time is referred to. 

The object of such questions, which may be called ' rhetorical questions * or 
' questions qf appeal,* is, to excite the same emotion or produce the tame eonvictUm 
in the minds of the persons addressed, that the speaker himself feels or pretends 
to feel. If they are negative in form, the answer or expression of assent will be 
affirmative ; and conversely, if not. 

425 These ' questions of appeal ' (which usually express perplexity or some emotion) 
may be asked by auxiliary verbs in English in various ways : the thing to be 
considered is, 'does the question require an answer for information, or mere 
assent (or sympathy) I * 

a. [Forms of 'questions of appeal* in English.] (1) With Pres. Subj. Wliat 
Aall I do? (when asked in perplexity, implying that nothing satisfactory can 
wellbedone.) Whalt am I to dol Whateanldot Why should I relate this 1 
(Ans. You need not.) (2) With Imperf. Subj. What teas I to do? What should 
I have done 1 What ought I to have done ? 

7 Addiscebat aliquid. 
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(1) (Eng.) He taught the children of the principal men. 426 
{Lot.) Principium liberos erudiebat, (Imperf. expresses a state Aifi« 

tinned or an action often repeated in a. past space of iSv\c.) 

(2) {Eng.) You would ho/ve thought. You voould have believecL 
{Lot.) Putares. Crederes. 

(3) (Eng,) 1 remember reading that (or, to hate read that). 
(Lot.) I remember to read that (legere' memini). 

(4) (Eng.) It tpould be tedious, endless, &c. 

(Lot.) It M tedious, endless, &c. (longum, infinitum, est), 
(6) {Eng.) It tcould have been better. 

{Lot,) It teas better {ntiliua fuit^). So satius, par, idoneum, Sic./uU. 

(a) Quod dubitas, jxefeceris, What you have doubts about, donV/ 427 

do. Nihil timueris, Fear nothing, 
(h) Si quid accident noYif fades ut sciam, If any thing new hap- 
pens, you will let me know (= let me know). 
Quia neget, &c. ? Who can deny .....?* 
(c) Quid faciam ? What am I to do ? What can I (or shall T)do? 
Quid facerem? What was I to do ? What* ought I to ha/oe 
done? What should I have done f 

Vocabulary 59. 



To ask pardon for a fault, delicti ^ 4*-8 

veniam petere ; petiv-, petit-. 
Look to that yourself , id ipse vidSris: 

or tu vidfiris. 
Let fortune lock to, or tee tOf U, fortuna 

viderit. 
I can scarcely believe, vix crediderim *. 



A banquet; an entertainment, cunvi- 

vium ^. 
If I may say so without offence, pace 

tuA dixerim. 
Under favour, bon4 tu& venia. 
A favour ; pardon, venia. 
To pardon, spoken of -^ •*/ erior, veniam 

dare c ; also, ' to grant a permission.' 

[Preposition Adversum or Adversus.] 

Adversus, or adversum, corresponds almost exactly 'With our against in all 
its uses; but has besides the meanings over-against (= opposite) and towards, 

■ But the inf. perf. follows riemini, &c. when the speaker does not carry him- 
self back, as it were, having himself seen, heard, &c. what he describes. 

* Erat or Juerat must be used, if the time requires those tenses : and the 
infin, pres. follows these expressions. See 130. 

b Epulas is the most general notion, a meal, whether frugal or sumptuous, 
with only the members of the family or with guests, public or private : con- 
vivtum is a meal with gueOs, a dinner-party : dapes a religious banquet, a banquet 
after a sacrifice; epulum a banquet in honour of some person, or on some festive 
occasion ; eomissatio a riotous party, a drinking bout (D.) 

^ The ignosoens pardoas from his heart, forgives and forgets ; the veniam dans 
passes over as & favour what he might justly resent or punish. The friend or 
equal ignosoit: the superior or more powerful person veniam dot. (D.) 

^ DoderUim thinks that delictum is not a sin of omission as is generally thought, 
but that it has the same extent of meaning as pecoatum ; both expressing sins 
against prudence as well as those agamst morality; errours as well as nnt, 

* Vix crediderim — via credam = vix credo. But this perf, tubj, does not 
always stand for the present indio^, but sometimes for the perf. * Tom vero ego 
nequidquam Capitolium tervaverim* = servavi. (K.) 
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Exercise 63. 

[Translate, ' / am pardoned.''^ 

429 J- Who can deny that a banquet is preparing*? 2. There is no 

one but wishes that a banquet should'^ be prepared. 3. You would 

have thought that a banquet was prepared. 4. "What was I to do ? 

— the banquet had been long preparing. 5. The latter says that a 

banquet is preparing: the former denies (it). 6. He taught the 

boys to play on the lyre, 7. Do not prepare a banquet. 8. It 

would he tedious (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to 

us by our ovm fault. 9. Under favour I would say, my brother, 

that opinion of yours is ^ very often' (p. 6. 6) prejudicial. 10. Are 

they too to be pardoned ? 11. It cannot be denied that they have 

several times asked pardon for their fault. 12. Let fortune see to 

this, since we may not use reason and counsel. 13. I remember 

their charging Caius toith immorality, 14. I can scarcely believe 

that these things are contrary to each other, 15. They published 

an edict that no one ^^ should be capitally conde<nned without being 

heard, 16. Justice is piety towards the gods. 17. Would it not 

have been better, not to have concealed those things from your 

father ? 18. They do nothing but mock the poor (420, a). 19. 

There are some who perceive the very least things. 20. Do not 

fear any battle. ; 



^ In English we have no present or imperf. passive, except in a few verbs that 
form these tenses with what is in form the present partioiple of the active voice, 
but is probably the participial substantive, which used to be governed by the 
preposition ' on,* or ' an,* shortened into ' a,* Thus ' the ark was a preparing * 
(1 Pet. iii. 20). < Forty and six years was this temple in building' (John ii. 20). 

* Eng. Gram, for Class. Schools,' 163, p. 47. 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following table will 
show : — 

(1) He . . .if coming .... (pres. act.) 

(2) Tho house . is building . . . (pres. pass.) 

(3) This . . . w asking (too much) (Ms,* mth the participial substaiuivf,' 

(1) He . . .is come . . . (perf. act.) 

(2) The house . is built ... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . w loved (by all) . (pres. pass.) 

* Eng. Gram, for Class. Schools/ p. &4 
f Tndic. : pace tu& dixerim, &c. being only parenthetical insertions. 
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§ 55. On the principal kinds of Conditional 

Propositions. 

Introductory Remarks.] In e<mdUioiMl (or KypathedoaC) propositionB, the 430 
elause with 't^' is the eondUion or conditional daute; the other, tlie contequence 
or wmteqwsnt (HomK. 

Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicatiire mood, no doubt 4:oI 
being intimated as to the esuUnee or non-exittenee of the condition. 
C If this if A, that if B.') 

Here we have *pos8^'Uy or simple suppotUionf without any expression of 
uncertainty,* 

Sometimes, however, though the consequence is expressed in the indicative, 432 
uncertainty if expressed as to the existence .or not of the condition : it being 
implied however, that this uncertainty will probably be removed. • 

('If I have any thing, / wiU give it you ;' and I will see whether I have or 
not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 

Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditional form : and then 433 
the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable case, but no hint is given as 
to its being likely actually to occur or not, 

(* If you vere to do this, you would greatly oblig«* me.') 

Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttmann) * untertctirdy witkofat 
any such accessory notion as the prospect of decision.' 

Lastly, the consequence may express what would be doing, or would have been 434 
done, if a condition that is actually unrealiud had been realized jutt now, or at 
Home past time. 

' If I had it, I would now give it to you ' (but I have it not), 
* If I had had it, I would have given it you ' (but I had it not). 



(Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

(a) Si quid habet, dat^. If he has any thing, he gives it, 435 

(5) Si quid haheat, dabit, If he has [= should have] any thing, 

he will give it, 
(c) Si quid haheret, daret\ If he should have [or, were to have] 

any thing, he would give it. 

8 Also si quid habebit, dabit, &c. See note ^ in next page, and 415. 

^ On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the condition 
is not excluded. See Zumpt^s opinion, 419, v. 

K^ner says, ' si hoc dieas '= lAv tovto Xsyyc ftnd ci rovro \syoig : some- 
times, however, the last relation is expressed as in Greek, * si hoc dioeretur, vere 
dioeretur,' Vol. ii. p. 546. 

The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. subf . 
(= the Greek optat.) is used to express something frequently occurring in past 
time. 

* Caesar — Si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 
Quidquam proficeret,* 

Hor. Sat i. 3, 4. (See ^TnfuJof/ ad loc.) 
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{ 



(1) Si quid hiberet, daret i^f ^ ^. '^^ *^^' ** 
/j\j I would give tt. 

(2) Si quid habuisseL dedisset s "^ , ^ ^ , , , . r' 

L Atf would nave given it, 

136 Here we see that the forms {c) and {d) (1) coincide. The form (c) meani 
* a at any time he tcere to Itave any thing, he would give it :* but such a sentence, 
though not neeetaarily intimating the impossibility of this case occurring, of 
course does imply that it hcu not occurred. It thus runs very near to the 
meaning of (d) (1), which, besides implying that it hcu not, implies that it toUl 
not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the eontextf or our pretiout 
knowledge, must determine whether the case is contemplated as pouible or not, 

137 (a) Possibility, or simple supposition, without any expression of 

uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 

(b) Uncertainty wii^h the prospect of decision: ^si^ with the 
subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative, commonly 
the future *, in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessory notion as the prospect 
of decision : the imperfect suhfunctive clauses. 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the subjunctive ^ 
in both clauses, the imperfect for present time, and a con- 
tinuing consequence: the pluperfect for past time. 

438 But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to past 

time ; or vice versd. 

* If I had receited a letter {aecepUtem), I iDould now read it (reoUarem)* 
' If I at this time wanted any thing (opus essel), I wottld luxve oame {venittem) 
myself.* 

439 Since, ' I would give it you (now), if I had it (now) * comes to the same thing 
as * I would have given it to you, if I had had any,' the imperfect subjunctive in the 
consequence may often be translated by the forms * would have * (could or Aould 
have), when it is implied that the condition will not be realized. The imperf. 
sub}, in the condition will then be translated by the pluperf, indicative, 

410 (di) When the form ^ would liave^ is in the consequence, iheplu 
perfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in Latin. 

441 With the imperfect SLud pluperfect ^si* nearly always governs the 
subjunctive. 

112 When si is found with the indicative of these tenses, the /act is assumed. The 
most common case of this kind is with si quis or quid, which is little more than 
whoever, whatever. Si turbidas res sapienter /rre^of [as you really did], tranquil- 
liora Isete fores.— Stomachabatur senex, si quid asperius dixeram. 



> The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or future^ 
both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, or both : si 
illud mihi beneficium tribueter (or tiibutum erit or fuerit), magnopere gaudebo. 
See 415. In the second class, ttibutum sU, or fuerit, from fuerm. 
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Vocabulary GO. 



Happy, beatuB^. 



AUf omnes: all together^ cunctif uni- 44«i 

version. 
CJautiout, cautus. 
All taken one by one; each cf them 

singly^ singuli. 
For instance^ verbi cauB&. 
To rite, orior, ortus. See p. 6, notes. 
The Dog»gtar, Canicula. 



Muck less, nedum^: generally after a 
negative : if a wri follows, it must 
betnthe subj. 
Not to say, ne dicam ; of i^iat might 

probably be said irt^ truth. 
I do not say, non dico. 
/ will not say, non dicam. 
(Eng,) No painter. 
(Lat.) Nemo pictor. 
(Eng.) This does not at all terrify me. 
(idOt,) This terrifies me nothing, 

Exercise G4. 

[Obs, ' If he were to,* &c. = * if he should,* &c.] 
1. If a happy life can be lost', it cannot be happy^. 2. He who 444 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^ 3. If all things are 
brought about ° bj fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cau- 
tious. 4. Feleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. 5. 
Feleus, if he heard it (hut he has not), would lift up his hands. 6. 
If any one were to do this, he would lay the Jcing under a great ohli- 
gation. 7. If any man had done this, he would have laid the king 
under a great obligation. 8. Even Caesar could not have done this ; 
much less can you {note 1). 9. The boy should be admonished, that 
he may show himself ^^^ more cautious (63, V), 10. All the wisest 
men ^ are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same\ 
11. I can scarcely think him equal to all of them taken one hy one, 
much less to all of them together, 12. If you are equal to them 
all-together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one-by-one. 

^ Faustus and prosper are said of things only, not of persons. ' That which is 
prosperum merely satisfies the hopes and wishes of men, like * wished for,* 
* desired :' the faustum refers more to the graeiousness of the gods : the fortunatus 
is a lacky person: the beatus feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) Felix expresses both that which is, and that which makes happy {beatus, 
only what is 'happy*); and relates principally 'to the obtaimng, possessing, or 
enjoying, extemcU goods, and supposes a man's oum eo-operation.* This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunatus, which also relates more to par- 
tieular events. 

^ Nedum is sometimes followed by n^.* nsdum ut ulla vis fieret. Lie. iiL 14. 

^ Cuncti (opposed to dispersi), 'aU actually united;* universi (opposed to 
singuli or unusquisque), * all taken together.' 

As meaning ' all,' * the whole,* in the sing., totu^ represents the thing as oirigi' 
nally ^a whole:* omnis, eunetus, universus, all represent it as originally made up 
of eertMn parts, of which the aggregate ia taken. (D.) 

B Fiunt 
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13. If Fabius, for instance, was bomP at the rising of the dog-star, 
he will not die in the sea. 14. He is not equal ** to them all taken 
one by one, not to sav to them all together. 15. He is equal to 
them all taken one hj one, I do not say to them all together. 16. 
No painter would say this {petf, suhj,), 17. Know that I do not 
fear these 'things at all, 18. There were some ^^ who did not fear 
these things *at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions {ccmtinued), 

445 (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have tpere 
to — , should, or would^ in both clauses, often take the verbs of hoth 

clauses in the suhjunotive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here a contemplated possibility (resembling, in this, 
the third class ; si haherety darei) ; but the thing contemplated is contemplated 
as occurring now, and therefore often agrees with the second class (si Aa60a>n, 
dabo), in implying a prospect of decision. 

Hence, if a contemplated ca!se is contemplated as oecurring notr, or considered 
simply ttUhout any reference to time, the present subjunctive should be preferred to 
the imperfect: and when the possibility of its occurring now is to be ttrtntgly inti- 
mated f the present is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie sis, aliter sentias. 

If you icere here, you would tliink differently. 

(2) Tu si hie esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor will be), you would thinti 
differently: 
{or) If you had been here, you w(yuld have thought differently. 
/3. From the ambiguity of the form ' si quid Juxbcret, daret,' the subj. pres, 
should probably be preferred, whenever it is not intended to intimate that the 
condition is improbable or impossible. The pres. subj. may be used of supposi- 
tions really impossible, if it is not the speaker's object to intimate this: 'Si 
ejrifistat hodie ab inferis Lycurgus, gaudeat, &c. Lit. 39, 37. 

446 The three conditional tenses of the subjunctive, are scriherem, 
scripsissem, and scripturus essem, 

tl7 'Scripsissem' and * scripturus essem' are both used to express 
our ' would have written.' But ' scripsissem ' intimates that the thing 
would certainly have happened: scripturus essem, that it would prO' 
hahly have happened, because it was so intended or arranged, 

{h) Thus in : ^he would have slept (= he intended to have slept, 
and therefore we may suppose would have slept) there, if he had 
gone on,' he would have slept should be translated by the part, in 
rus with essetf. 



o Impar est. 

P So also in the third class, < si quid haberet, daturus esset ' is correct, where 
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V^7 



But the indicative (erat^fuit) is far more commou, wheu the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. Hence scripturus fait makes a 
nearer approach to. a positive statement than scripturus fuisset. 
The same remarks hold good of the passive voice : i. e. scribendum 
fuit is more common than scrihendvm fuisset. 

(c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often used 448 
mstead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the consequent 
clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the condi- 
tional clause.) 

((2) The particle n is occasionally omitted ; the verb of tlie conditional clause 440 
•Iiould then begin the sentence. 

(a) In quo sitantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam debeam 450 
pradicem. In which if I were only to call him prudent, 1 
should commend him less highly than I ought, 

(b) Conclave, ubi erat fnansurus, si ire perrexisset, The chamber, in 
which he would have lodged, if he had continued his Journey, 
Si Cn. Pompeius privatus esset hoc tempore, tamen erat 
mittendus, If^ompey were now a private individual, he would 
nevertheless be the person who ought to be sent for, ifJPompey 
had now been (439) a private individual^ he would neverihc' 
less have been the person to be sent]. 

(c) JPerieram, nisi tu accurrisses% I had perished (= should have 
perished) if you had not run to my assistance, 

(d) Dedisses huic animo par cqvi^wq, fecisset, quod optabat, Had 
you given this mind a body like itself he would have done 
what he desired*. 

Vocabulary 61. 



But %f; ifhoiceter, sin ; sin autem. 
But if not, sin minus'. 
Unless; ijfnot, nisi". 



AWiOugh; though; etsi; etiamsi^— ^o/- 45] 
lowed by tamen, yet. Sometimes tamen 
precedes etsi, when tfie unexpected 



daturus esset = ' Jte would he prepared to gite,* Ki^ger; who quotes Tac, H. ii. 
77* * cujus filium adoptaturus essem, si ipse imperarem,* 

1 A conditional clause often refers to a consequence implied: * Pods 3ubliciu8 
itor pcene hostibus dedU, ni unus vir/ttt»^'= (et dedissel) ni unus virfititset, 

* As in English, an imperative is often used in a lively manner to express a 
eottdttion that will be immediately foUoved by its consequence : e. g. T<Me banc 
conditionem, luctum sustuleris. Do away with this condUUm, and you will (at 
once) have dune away with our grief ,* 

' Or, sin secus, sin €diter. Sin = n ne (* if not '). 

* * Your memory wiU be weakened nut earn exeroeas,' implies that ^you exer- 
cue it, it will not be lessened. But from si non you might not infer this, but only 
draw the strie* conclusion that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. The 
si, in si non, is the oonjunction, the mon belongs to the verb or other wovd in the 
proposition. 

^ The compounds of tt * follow the same rule as n; With ihiepre9,perf,, and 
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Unlets indeed, nisi forte ; nisi veto. 
Power, potestas, (/ might wUk rigfat^ 

and therefore the proper word for cod* 

ceded power; potentis, of a«tea2, in 

kerent power. 
The thing tf to, res ita se habet 
To put hinudfin their power, potestatem 

Bui facere. 
To be in our own power, in nostrft esse 

potestate. 



nature of the event to be detoribed, i$ 
to be mcule more prominent ,* for tamen 
etsi, tametsiy it found, and the tamen 
tf tonuiimet repeated in the principal 
daute, — Although may cUeo be trant- 
lated by quamquam^, quamvis, and 
licet. 
AUhouyh indeed, quaroquam, tuggetled 
by a former ttatement: U hat no in- 
ftuenee on the mood. 

{Eng*) Even this if not just unlett it is Tolnntary. 
(Lot.) Even this is so (only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... n est voluntarium^ : ita here = on that con- 
dition or supposition.) 
\SSr ' But ' (= except, urUett) after a negative is niti, or (if it stands before a 
substantive) the prepos. prater. 



Exercise 65. 

[How is ' tAat ' translated after * it follows V (83).] 

i52 1. If jou were to ash me what is the nature of the gods, I should 
perhaps answer nothing (445). 2. If the thing were so, I should 
rejoice (445). 3. If there he nothing in our own power, let us go 
away. 4. If they had remained, he would have put himself in their 
power. 6. If I may carry all my property with me, I will depart. 
6. If this is not true, it follows that it is false. 7. Ifear this is not 
true. 8. He had perished, if he had put himself in their power. 
9. "We must cultivate eloquence, though some make a perverse use of 
it, 10. Nothing would he in our own power, if the thing were so. 
11. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise man. 12. Who 
can deny (424) thai the most hidden snares are always the most 
difficult to avoid ? 13. I love my enemy, more than you envy your 



fut, they take the indioaJtive unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfuUys with the imperf. and pluperf. Ihey generally take the eubj,f though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a tuppotkion, but a 
fact, ' Tametti a duce deterebantur,* Cses. * Si,^ like our * if,' is sometimes used 
for 'u^uther:* * Tentata res est, ti prime impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

n Q^amquam (quam, *how,* strengthened by doubling) is 'however much,* but 
expresses ' however much a thing really existe,* or can, or mutt exist. It therefore 
takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Quamvit 
(or quantumvit) is ' however much a thing may be conceived pottiUe,* and there- 
fore takes the nti;. Licet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may occur 
in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen ' &c. ' Act cu right at you pleate, yet 
&c. 'Detrahttt • . . fortuna licebit,* — Quamvis = 'although ' (as in Nep. quamvit 
canhat nomine ; with indie.) belongs, generally speaking, to a later age. 

▼ So, ' Patres decreverunt ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id tie ratum esset 
ti Patres anctores fierent' Liv, i, 17* 



§ 57. CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS.] 453. 129 

friend. 14. Caius is more brave than prudent". 15. I don*t know 
whether** any thing better than friendship' has been given to man 
by the immortal gods. 16. Though these things are contrary to 
each other, we must neverthelessuse them. 17. Who will deny (424) , 
that these things are of importance to us ? 18. Though the thing 
were so, yet this could not he said toithout impiety, 19. I almost think 
that these things are not in our own power. 20. If this be true, I 
shall rejoice ; but if not, I must bear it with resignation, 21. This 
itself is not just unless it is voluntary. — 22. If you had not run to 
our assistance, we must have shed our blood for our country. 



§ 57. Conditional Propositions in dependent 

sentences. 

(a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty, 458 

Si quid habet, dot, 
Dicit se, si quid h^theat, dare, 

7)1 'f f ^^ ^^^^ haheret, dare, 

(si quid haheat, dare. (See 4G8, and examples.) 
(5) Uncertainty, with the prospect of decision. 

Si quid haheam, dabo, 
Dicit se, si quid Jiabeat^ daturum"". 

Dixit se J^^ ^^^ haberety daturum. 

(si quid Jiabeat, daturum. (See 468.) 
(c) Uncertainty without any such accessory notion. 

Si quid haberet, daret. 
Dixit se, si quid haberet, daturum esse. 
(Or daturum fore^ if the independent proposition would be daturus esaem. 
See 447.) 



^ Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior =C<!ttu« is, indeed^ hothhraTe a/nd prudent; 

htU yet more brave than prudent, 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens = Caitu is just at brave, as he 13 not 

prudent, 
Caius fortis est, quam prudens rrCbius is brave, but not at aU prudent (whera 
potius may be supplied). The two last forms belong to late writers, 
especially Tacitus. 
* Obs. The eondUional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse {pres.) ; 
scripturum fuisse (j>erf,) ; scripturum fore (fiU,), 

Of these scripturum esse is also a mere future inJlntHfes the two others are 
only conditional forms. 

PART I. K 
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\ — / — 1 — — » 

icit Be, 'i r 

icet Be, > SI quid haberet, daturum< » . 
mY se, i 

(2) Si quid 

Hcit seA » 

icet se, > si quid 
ixit se, J 



(J) Impossibilityy or belief that the thing is not bo. 

(1) Si quid haberet^ daret. 

Dtct^ Be, 

Dicet 

Dixit 

(2) Si quid habutsset, dedisset. 

Dieit se, 

2)/<;«^ se, y si quid hdbuisset, daturum fuisse. 
Dixit 

(8) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the pluprrf^ 
that of the consequent clause in the imperfect. 
(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 
. Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse^. 
(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf,, that of the 
consequent clause in the pluperfect, 

(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 

Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or)Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

454 Hence when we have to make these sentences dependent, we 
must put (in the consequence) 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dare, daturum esse, daturum esse, daturum fuisse : 

for daturus esset, 
daturum fore, 

455 We also see that the two first classes (when the verb is in the 
future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid hahebit, dabit. 1 
si quid habeat, dabit.) 
Dicit se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

D' 't se J®^ ^^^ haberet, daturum. 
' t(or) si quid Aa5«a^, daturum. 

We may say ' dixit se, si quid habeat, daturum ;' for where the 
imperfect subjunctive would regularly be expected aflera^o^^ 
tense like dixit, dicebat, Sec, the present is often found with 

7 Obs. The form daturum eue cannot be used to express ' impombUUy or belief 
that the thing is not so,* unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the pluperf 
subj. ' Dicebat si patris literas aocepisset, se eas cum fratre communicaturum 
esse.' The form * si literas aeciperet, se eommunieaturum esse,' would not imply 
tfiit, but only express the receiving of the letter as a contemplated case Tbelong- 
ing to class (o) ). 



§ 57. coin)iTioirA.L propositioks.] 456, 457. 131 

apparently no difference of meaning ; but not the impeirfeet 

iov the present^, {Kruger.) 
Por \^efut. perf, in the condition, the perf. subjunctive is used 456 
after a present or future tense, the pluperf, or perfect suhj, after a 
past tense. Si id fecerint (fut, perf), longe iis fratemum nomen 
populi Romani aberit, Dicit, si id fecerint, longe iis fratemum 
nomen populi Eomani abfuturum. Dixit, si idifecissent (pv fecerint) ^ 
longe iis fratemum nomen populi Eomani abfuturum, 

Obs. 1. Since the eondkion always has its verb in the tubjunetvee mood when 
it is a dependent sentence, and this subjanctive may be in any tense (since h&beo 
becomes habeam; habebat, Jiaberet; habui, habuerim; habueram, habuissem; 
habuero, habuerim or habuissem), it follows that the form of the condition will not 
itself enable us to refer it to its proper class. We must therefore look prin- 
cipally to the form of the infinitive, though even this, as the examples above show,, 
will not alwayi enable us to decide the point. 

Obs. 2. So in those forms of thd faU perf, and perf, tulj. that are identical,, 
the one with the other, we must have recourse to the verb of the conseqitence, to- 
assist us in determining the tense. Thus in : si opulentum fortunatumque de^- 
fenderis, in uno illo aut in liberis manet gratia, the present manet shows that it i»' 
the perf subj. ; but in, quo'> si contenerit, turn dcmum deceit, ingredi in sermonem^ 
the fut. decebit proves that convenerit is the fut. perf. (K.) 

Vocabulary 62. 



Remain, rem^nere, mans-. 

7b confer benefits upon, conferre, tiil-, 

lat- : — in, wUk ace. 
To be intimate untk, familiariter uti ; 

us-. 
To draw up an army, instruere aciem ; 

strux-, struct-. 



To draw up his army in three lines, 457'^ 

triplYcem aciem instruere. 
To engage, conflTgere, ilix-, flict-. 
To 'perform what one has promised, 

servare, observare, or efficere. 
Either — or, aut* — aut; vel — vel; sive 

— sive. 
Or, aut ; vel ; or the enditic ve. 



> Grotefend observes, that CcBsar generally retains the subj. pres. or perfi. 
(after a past tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but that > 
Cio. and lAv, generally turn them into the imperf or pluperf. See 418. 

a 'Aut* expresses a difference in the things: 'vd^ a difference in the expression,. 
(Z.) Vd is the imperative firom vdle, &afer from ferre: its proper meaning there- 
fore is, * if you please:* so that ' Atd B * was originally * A or, if you like, B ;'' 
that is, 'A or B: one or the other, no matter which.' Hepce, its meaning- 

* even:* vel maximus, *the very greatest, if you please.' * Aut ' is used in the 
case of opposite notions, when if one is, the other is not, 

' Vd * should be used when the noiions tire not opposite in themsdves; especially 
when only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifference as to which notion is taken ; 
and should always be used when such indifference is to be expressed. Thus^ 

* The nobles can either corrupt or correct the morals of a state,' tel corrumpere, 
vd corrigere, for they can do which they please. It sometimes =6otA — and, * He 
was his equal, vd- moribus vd fortund.' 

Ve (abridged from vd) commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is 
often appended to si, ne {sivez=seu; nevezzneu), 

Sive — sive,' seu — seu—'eitlier — or,* 'whether — or,* when it is to be ^ 
doubtful which of two statements is correct, or which of two terms is applicable 

k2 
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'At* when the thing was done not in but neaVf should be translated by 
apud, or ad with aee. 

The battle apud Salttioina. ' Apud * is found in later writers even for ' in.') 

ExercUe 66. 

158 [How is can deny to be translated in a 'rkttorical question* or 'question of 
appeals* (42d.)] 

1. He saidy that if a happj life could be lost, it could not be happy. 
2. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed''. 3. Who cau 
deny, that some are borne one way, some another F 4i. He answered 
that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his hands. 
.^. He answered that he could have*' no friendship with these, if they 
^remained in Qaul. 6. It is certain, that if any one had done this, 
.he would have laid the king under a qreat obligation, 7. It is certain 
that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under a great obliga- 
tion. 8. If any one does this", he will have deserved well of the 
state. 9. I fear that nohody will be permitted to be neutral. 10. I 
fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of T. Ampius. 

11. (As to) what is best to be done {sup.) do you' see to that (428). 

12. I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for the benefits, 
of which you have conferred veri/ many^^ upon me. 13. They sag, 
that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of honour "\ 
14. Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged with 
Mardonius. 15. ^ He drew up his army, and engaged with the Gauls 
at Greneva. 16. There were some *"' who lifted up their hands. — 
17. If he has promised (415) any thing, he will perform it. 18. He 
answered, that if he had promised any thing, he would perform it. 

§ 58. On Oblique, or Indirect, Narration. 

459 When a person has to report a speech, he may do this in two ways. He may 
either put into the speaker's mouth the exact words that he really used ; or he 
may only state the n^bOance of what he said under a change of form. 

(a) In the first way of narrating (which is called ' direct narration'), the speech 
is reported in the first person. * Caesar said : / mil come* ' You said : / mU 
eome* ' I said : / will come* 

(6) In the second way of narrating (which is called indirect ot Mique nar- 
ration : ' oratio oUiqtia '), we use in English a subordinate sentence introduced 
by 'tliat* (which however is sometimes omitted). 'Csesar s&id, that he would 
come.' ' You said, that you would come.' ' I said,^^a^ / would come.' 

460 (a) In oblique narration, the principal verb or verbs will, in Latin, 
be of the infinitive mood. 

(the second being an cdioM of the first). Crombie observes that wee — iiw should 
generally be used when 'either (or whether) — or* may be turned into 'be it-- or 
heU.* 



§ 58. OBLIQUE NAEBATION.] 4G1, 4G2, 133 

{h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original speaker*^ 
words or ajpinions will have their verbs in the subjunctive 
mood. 

I^T Hence conjunctions and adverbs that go with the indicative in direU 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblique narration ^. 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habet, dat,* becomes, when reported, 
' Dicebant Caium, si quid haberd, dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in oblique narration, (I) the verb 

or participle on which the infinitive depends, is often 
omitted : (2) questions for an answer are asked in the sub- 
junctive ; rhetorical questions, or questions of appeal, gene- 
rallj* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs) : (3) the imperative in. direct becomes the subjunc- 
tive in indirect narration. 

(d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or sentiment, not 461 
of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is si caking or writing, 
naturally came to be used in constructions where the sentiments cf another were 

less formally reported. Thus in the fable: 'The vulture invited the little birds 
to a party,' 'quod iUis daturus erat' would mean that he really was going to give 
them the party : but * quod Ulis daturus esset ' would only mean that he said he 
was going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunctive, because the accusers asserted that the crime 
had been committed : the indicative would make the historian or speaker assert 
the truth of the charge. 

[Direct.'] 462 

{a) (b) Quantum possum (or potero), te ac tua vestigia sequar, 

As far as I can, I will follow you and your footsteps, 
[Oblique.'] 

Clamavit se, quantum posset, eum atque ejus vestigia secu- 

turum, He cried out that he, as far as he could, would follow 

him and his footsteps. 

(c) (1) Legates ad Ccesarem mittunt : * sese paratos esse portas 

aperire,' &c. I^ey send ambassadors to Casar : (saying) 

that they are ready to open the gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat : * cur paucis centurionibus paucioribus tri- 



^ Oos. B^~ As the subjunctive has no future, the future and future perfect 
become respectively the pres. and perfect (see 456) of the subjunet, Senties — 
quum CK/et: sensurum esse, quum agas, — Faciemus, quum imperaveris: facturos 
esse, quse imperaverit (from imperavSrim). 

If the speech is narrated in pctst time (is introduced, that is, by a. past tense) 
the fut. and fut, perf. will become the imperf and pluperf. in the oblique narration, 
tiiough the pres. and perf may remain by 455. 

* Not quite always: thus Cses. B. G. 5,29, postremo quis hoc sibi per sua- 
ieret 9 &c. 
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bunis . . . dbedirent^T Quando ausuros (esse) eiposcere 
remedia, nisi ' &c. ? -ETa asked, * wbj they obeyed a 
few centurions and still fewer tribunes ? Wbeu (^aid he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if* &c. 
(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt ;) prastarct, 
quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make good {said they) 
what you promised him when he was setting out, 
(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet ]\x\eTLiuiemy Socrates 
was accused of corrupting the young men. 

Vocabulary 63. 
[The Preposition Apud governing acc.'\ 



^QS Apud, (I) With = in the house of; in 
the mind, or ettimcUion of; amongst : 
(2) In tiie presence of: (3) In = in 
an author's writings : (4) At, of 
place. See 457. 
He was with me, apud me. 
To haw great influence with, multum 
valere apud. 



Cyrus in Xenophun, apud Xenophon- 

tem. 
To speak in Hie presence of the people^ 

Idqui apud pupukim. 
Yesterday, heri. 
To-morrow, eras. 



Exercise 67. 

^G4 1* Must we pot all die ? 2. He cried out, ' that he was ready to 
shed his blood for his countiy : must we * not all die (he asked) ? 
should not an honourable death be preferred to a disgraceful life?' — 
3. Almost all (of them) yisited Balbus ; * Keep (said they) your 
word^: finish the business which you undertook to finish.* — 4. 
* What is this*,' said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going to overthrow 
the state under the guidance of Appius'Herdonius'?' — 5. P. Valerius 
came to the Tribunes, crying out, * What is this ? are you going to 
overthrow the state under the guidance of App. Herdonius'?' — 6. He 
cried out, * that he called the Quirites to arms : that he would dare 
against the tribunes what the founder of his family had dared against 
the kings.' — 7. • What was I to do P all were crying out, that it was 
all over with the army. 8. The Roman people had not *' the same 
fortune at home that (they had) in the field. 9. My (friend) Balbus 
has more influence with me than any other person. 10. Socrates in 
Plato says that the soul is not mortal. 

c As * questions for answer' may be of a very objurgaitory character, it is often 
indifferent whether the question be put in the infin, or Uie subjuneL Thus in 
lAe, Tii. 15. * XJhi illi clamores tint arma poscentium !' &c. ' ii6t illos clamoret 
. . . / might have stood equally well. 

* * We^ ' you,* must be turned into * tftey.* 
<* Compare (o) (3). 

• Quid hoc rei est ! — This sentence is to be in direct narration. 
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§ 59. Oblique Narration (continued). Mood in Sub- 
ordinate Clauses. Dependence on an Infinitive. 

(a) In the oratio obliqua, even when dependent on a past tense, 405 
the present (and perfect) suhj, are used when the clause expresses a 
general tt^th, independent of the judgment of the speaker, and when 
t?ie reportef of the speech wishes to make the sentiment his own^, 

(h) Eemarka that are rea% the reporter's (i. e. were not made by 4GG 
the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The indicative is also 
used by the Historians^ when the writer wishes to intimate that what 
is said is really so, aud not merely so stated by the speaker. 

(c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose verba iG7 
are in the infin, or suhjunctive, must have their verbs in the subjunc- 
tive, when they form apart of the whole meaning of the proposition^. 

If such a clause only limits or describes 2k particular tenn of the proposition, 
without /air^y making a part of it, the verb will be in the indicative. 

(d) In sentences dependent on an infinitive, the pres, or perf. 408 
8uhJ, are found, where the general rule requires the imperf, or 
pluperf, ; but not vice versa. 

In other words, the prez, and perf. mbj, may stand (instead of the imperf or 
I'iuperf) after i\\eperf infinitive; and also after the prea, or fut. infinitive when 
chey depend on hpast tense. 

(a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera quae in discepta- 4C9 
tionem cadere possint ; quid fiat, factum, futurumve sit, 
Cicero used to say that there were only three hinds of ques- 
tions that could fall into controversy : what was doing, what 
had been done, and what would happen, 

(b) Thomistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi, ut pons, quern ille 
in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, Themistocles sent him 
word, that it was intended to break down the bridge which he 
had made over the Hellespont. 

(£•) Indignum videbatur'populum Eomanum ab iisdem Etruscis 
obsideri, quorum saepe exercitus fuderit, It seemed an indig- 
nity that the^jRoman people should be besieged by those very 
Etruscans, whose- armies they had often routed. 



f '* Potest quis aliorum senten tiara vel ita referre, ut tota ex eorum etiamnum 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque um confirmatam 
Quamque ipse jam fecerit suam. Prior si locum habet ratio, imperfe<Uum cou- 
junctivi poni solet: si posterior jDropjeiw." Wagnert ap. Kruger, 

8 If, that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the object, the purpose, or the eircamstancet tujtjiosed, (Z.) 
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Certum est hominum causa factum esse mundum, quaequc in 

eo sint^ omnia, It is certain, that the world and every thing 

in it was made for man. 

(d) With infin. pres. or fut. 

) DUit (he said) ; diedxxt ; dixerat ; diduruM erat. 

'^\iiiteUecturumes8oil":^'^"^(°'^T")''f** ... „ ,. 

Lquid aoturut estet (or euturut nij noBtis. 

(2) And (after any tense of dico, &c.) 

fquid a^et (or a^) hostis. 

86 intdUxiste < quid egittet (or egerit) hostis. 

Lquid acturus esset {custurtu til) hostis. 

Vocabulary 64. 

^^{j [Prepositions Erga, Inter y Oh, Per.'] 

Erg A, ace: Towards (of favored dispositions^). 
Inter \ ace. : Between : Among : in ^e midst of, during. 
On the journey (inter viam). They love me and e<Kh otfier (et nos et inter te 
amant). 

Ob, ace. : on account of. Ob oculos, before mt/ eyes. 

Per, ace. Through {oiplace^ tUne, and means). By (of the secondary agent" 
hy whom we do any thing ; and in adjurations, in which it is separated from its 
noun by pronouns — * per ego te/ &c.). ^By the leave ©/"(digladientur per }ne licet: 
fur anything I care). 

Per vse = by him, &c., alone (ipse per se), for its own take: naturally: of 

itself, &c. 
Per in permagnus, pergratus, &c. is often separated from the adjective: 'per 
mihi gratum feceris.' 
il7 1 {<*) (Ef^') '^^ make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (6)). 
(Lat.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(b) {Eng.) The town in question. 
{Lat.) The town, de quo agitur. 

Exercise 68. 

A'jo [Translate the clauses marked thus (f) both as the speaker's, and as the nar- 

rator^s."] 

1. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Manlius to 



^ ' Tantam rerum ubertatem natura hirgita est, ut ea, quce gignuntur, donata 
consulto nobis videantur.* Here ea quas gignuntur are the actual productions of 
nature. (Z.) 

^ Kruger : who obserA^es, that the use of the present, &c. may often be explained 
by the purpose of the writer to intimate that what is said, still and generally holds 
gix)d ; and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a ' mutatio incer- 
tarum sententiarum in certas :* but that in many other passages no reason can be 
discovered for the employment of the pres. and perf rather than the imperf. and 
pluperf. 

^ Rarely of Aosti/« dispositions. (Z.) 
' 1 Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : ' Fiesulas inter Arre* 
tiumque.' 

lu For instance, to send a letter * by a slave' {per servum.) 
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the great body of men^t whom he had prepared to take arms'-. 
2. They warn them to depart from all the islands t which are be- 
tween Italy (Italia) and Africa. 3. He had contracted to build'* 
a bridge over the river® Danube (Ister, tri, p. 7, 9, o). 4. He an- 
swered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on our side. 

5. Let them go away for any thing I care. 6. He answered that he 
feared the waves, t which were siich as he had never seen before. 
7. He answered that you, t such is your temperance p, were already 
well. 8. He said that he was the first who* accomplished that 
journey. 9. They cry out, *Why are these (questions) asked? 
(460, c) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he wishes ?' 
(68, d.) 

(a) The ace, and iii/ln, with ne in the oblique narration resembles, 473 
but must be distinguished from, its use to express emotion 
in direct narration **. 

(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego sumt 
That any man Iwing should he so unfortunate as I am ! 

Exercise 69. 
[In what mood are questioM of appeal asked in oblique narration ! (4G0, c.)] 474 

1. That you should be able (inf, pres.) to bear this ! 2. That 
you should say this ! 3. He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. 4. They cried out, ' Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of their 
country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they said) to govern her tongue.' 
— 5. Ifear, that nobody will prefer a capital charge against him, 

6. They say that Caius has been accused of bribery ; which (36, 1) 
I shall not easily be induced to believe ^. 7. He says, that he has 
not received the letters which I sent him (32, c), 8. "Who will deny, 
that it is the duty of a Christian to keep hi« word ? 9. Who will 

° Ad earn multitudinem. 

* Rivus,' JrooJfc ; * fluvius/ riter ; * amniB,' a broad deep rirer, * Flumen ' 
(properly the * stream;* flu-imen) is also used as a general term for 'river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream. 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as imking U it oven : if so, the stUij. present should be used 
in 4C5 (a). 

1 Fur which ut with the tubj. is also found : Tene ut vlla resfran^it 1 716i ego 
ut adverser 7 

f Obs. Credo, which takes a dat, of the person believed, takes an ace. of the 
thing bdieved: and though *I am believed* is *milii creditur, it must be 'ego 
eredor* (tu crederis, &c.) when an infn. immediately follows (/ am belieted to have 
done this). 
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d(?ny, that it is wise'' to liave death always before cue's eyes? 
10. They replied, that they sent the letter hy a slave. 11. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) milea 
from Rome. 12. 1 had perished, ifjon had not succoured me. — 
13. Thej all cried out, ' why did he thus delay P let him perform 
what he had promised.* 

§ 60. ' Qui ' WITH Subjunctive. 

175 The verb of a relative clause is in the IndiccUivef when what is asserted in it} 
is stated as a property obciuaUy belonging to a particular {really existing) object. 

476 ^u^ whenever the relative clause does not describe an individual object, but 
only refers it (or tJiem) to a particular class by a mark oommon to all iie doss, 
qui \a followed by the subjunctive. When, for instance, for *whOy 'icAic/i,' 
we might substitute *of tucik a kind cu to,* *su<^ that^ &c. gui governs the 
subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may, indeed, refer an object to a class, 
but the conceived object is then described as one that really exists. 
The relative clause with its antecedent is then no mere conception, 
but a conception supposed to be realized. Thus : nulla re conciliare 
facilius benevolentiam multitudinis possunt ii, qui reipublicaprcesunt, 
quam abstinentia et continenti& (Ctc). Here ii qui reipublicapra- 
sunt are indeed * any who belong to the class of rulers,* but they are 
spoken qf&s those particular persons who are reallt/ at the head of 
their respective states. 

Vocabulary 65. 

477 [Phrases after which the clause with qui is generally indefinite, and therefore 
has its verb in the subjunctive.] 

Some men; or, there are some who (sunt qui). There are not wanting men who 
(non desunt, qui). 

[Negatives and virtually negatives.] 

Who is there? (quis est 1) How few there are (quotusquisque estt used in- 
terrogatively and in the singular: i. e. how many does each man who belongs to 
the class make t Quotus est ! being ^ how many does he make I'). So netno est; 
nihil est; an quisquam uUus9 &c. 

[Reperio, invenio, rabeo.] 

There are found persons who (reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qui*). You may find 
(reperias, invenias, qui &c.). 

■ Obs. With sum, reperio, habeo, &c. qui with the indicative is found, when it 
expresses particular objects in the most definite way. Thb is naturally oftener 
the case when qui relates to the subject, which is mostly a particular object (or 
objects), than when it relates to the predicate, which is generally tome dass in which 
the subject is contained. Turn primum reperta sunt, quce per tot annos rem- 
publicam exedtre: not * there were found evils which preyed on ' &c. but * the 
evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many years, were then 
found for the first time.' 
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[Nihil est, qvoD &c. Nihil habeo, quod &c.] 

We have reawn to rtjoiee (est quod gaudeamus, = then it iomething of such a 
kind that tee sitould rejoice oti account of it. ' Quod * cu an ace. neut. pronoun 
(195,/) going with gaudeo). What is there that you can complain of J (quid est, 
qucd queri possis ?) We Itave no reason to desire — (non est, quod deside- 
remus — ). You have no reason to hurry (nihil est, quod festines). 

(a) (Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age of. 478 

(Lot.) I have nothing which I may <t€cute old age (quod incusem seneo- 
tutem). 
(6) (Eng,) A pen to write with, 

(Lat,) A pen wiUi which one mny write. 

(c) (Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold, (and) in estates. 
{Lat.) Men who abound in silver, icAo in gold, who in estates. 

(d) {Eng.) Men who abound neither in silver, nor gold, nor estates. 
(Lot.) Men who do not abound in silver, not in gold, not in estates. 

Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away^ abTgere, eg-, act-. To allow it to happen, committere, ut 470 
Stick, bacillum ^ with subj. 

Bird, avis<^. f. To be on the point of, in eo esse ut, with 
Put; lay down or aside, ponere^, p5su-, subj. ; the esse to be impersonal. 

pSstt-. Jewel, gemma. 

To cross over, trajicere, jec-, ject-. Unbwned, inhumatus. 

Exercise 70. 
1. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. Then " 480 
his friends said : * To the birds and beasts ? * * By no means,' 
said he, ' but put" a stick by me, to drive them away with (478).' — 
2. There are some who think, that Caius is pretending. 3. There 
were some who thought, that Caius was pretending. 4. There are 
not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is the 
same as that of honour. 5. There are some who think, that Balbus 
has deserved well of us. 6. There are found some, who say, that we 
should not cultivate virtue. 7. It is incredible how weary I am of 
life, 8. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call ocean. 
9. There are some who think, that the best thing we have (53) 
will be lost. 10. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing we 
have. 11. We have no reason to hurry. 12. I have nothing to 

^ A diminutive of baculum. 

^ Volueres are all ^winged creatures^ insects included. Avis is the general name 
for *hird:* *dles* is the word in poetry and the language of the au^rs for the 
larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, alites were the birds whose flight, 
oseines the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

▼ Ponere aliquidj * to lay down * a thing ; * to get it out of our hands;* * to get rid 
of it.' Locare and cdlocare are 'to put a thing in its right place:* * to place* 
advisedly for some purpose. 

^ ( ^z at that time, turn. 

Then \ = after that, inde, deinde. 
V = iiierefore, igitur, itaque. 

^ Ponitote, The forms of the imperative in to, tote, nto, are used in solemn 
commands and prohibitions, such as laws, wiUs, &c. 
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accuse you of (478). 13. You have reason to rejoice, that you 
have concealed these things from your father. 14. You will scarcely 
find any one to believe this. 15. I will not allow it to happen, that 
1 should seem to have been wanting to myself. 16. He was on the 
point of being killed. 17. Had you rather be like one^ (212, i) of 
these persons who abound in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (Uke) C. 
Fabricius, who had none (nihil) of those things p 18. How few 
there are, who havo death always before their eyes ! 



§ 6J. 'Qui' WITH the Subjunctive {continued). 

48 L Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground of the 
assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determining whether qui is used definitely 
or not. *He wu laughed at by all the rest, who did not acknowledge these faults 
to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite enough, but it is in the Latin, ' qui 
non agnoscerent.* 

(/3) When therefore for * ir/io' may be substituted *for lie* (she, it, &c.«) the 
verb should be the subjunctive. 

482 Por qui alone, utpote qui, quippe qui^, ut qui are also used, gene- 
rally with the subjunctive. 

483 Qui takes the subjunctive, when it has the force of ut with a per- 
sonal or possessive pronoun *». 

It has this force after (1) dignus, indigwus, idoneus, &c. 

(2) tarn, talis, ejusmodi, is (such), &c 

(3) comparatives with quam. 

(4) is sum<^ (= talb sum), 'la man to.* 

(5) quis sum ? 

(6) when it expresses a purpose, 

(a) When qui = ut is, and introduces a consequenoe, the per/, subj. may be 
used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nuUo modo is erat, qui, ut Theophrastus, 
nervoSyVirtutis inciderit, Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [al. ineideret.'} 

484 Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for it, 
* although^ * since,'' * because,^ * seeing that,* &c. with personal pro- 
noun. 

y JUS^ ' One * often means * some one ' (aliquis), or ' a certain one ' (quidam). 

* This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence, 
where we use 'for he,* &c. 

a Utpote qui, quippe qui = 'inasmuch as they ;* 'for they.' Grotefend re- 
marks that utpote, quippe may generally be translated by 'namely,* 'that is* 
Our ' as being ' will often give the force of them still better : they often stand 
before attributives only. ' (Democrito) quippe homini erudito,* &c. 

^ Thus qui = ut ego, ut tu, ut Ule ; ut nos, ut vos, ut illi ; through all their 
cases. So, cujus = vt mens, tuus, &c. : quoru%n = ut noster, vester, &c. 

^ But ' u^ ' is sometimes used after 'is es* &c. ' Neque enim is es, Catiliua, ut 
t« . • . . ratio a furore revocarit' Cic, Cat. i. 9, 22. Te is here emphatic. 
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(a) Qui takes the subjunctivo after unus and solus, signifying 4S5 
* alone,'' * onli/^ 

(h) Quiy in narrative, is usually followed in Livy by the suhj. of 
the imperfect and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking 
place in past time : but in the writers of the golden age, the indi^ 
cative is here the regular mood, the subjunctive being rarely found**. 
The verb of the principal sentence is then usually the Imperf, Indie, 

The relative adverbs (tt6t, qua, &c.) govern the subjunctive of these tenses 
in the same way ; and as far as they can be substituted for the relative, they 
follow the rules above given. 

The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus intro- 480 
duced in Latin, will be best learnt by examples. 

(a) {Eng.) He was despised by them, /or they saw through him. 

C He was despised by them, who saw through him (subf.). 
{Lot.) <He was despised by them, as-being wlio (note*) saw through 
( him (subj,). 

(b) {Eng.) He deserves {or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

(Lot.) He is worthy {or, unworthy)/*!'" •*""'<' ^ '^jf'' 

I. whom you should love, 

(c) {Eng.) He is not ^proper person to be received. 

I T^* \ w« :« ««♦ • n«»*v«« »»^^« i^^o ihould be received. 
{Lax.) He IS not a proper person < , , , , 

\v:hom you s/iould receive, 
(J) {Eng.) None are so good, as never to sin. 

{Lat.) None are so good who never sin {suhj.). 

{e) {Eng.) None are so great, as to be independent. 

{Lat.) None are so great, who are independent (sulj.). 
(/) {Eng.) Of such a kind {or, such) tliat we can neglect duties fur their 
sake. 

{Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake of which we can neglect duties. 
()/) {Eng.) Too short to be the whole life of man. 

{Lot.) Shorter than which can be ^ the whole life of man. 

(1^ (Fna ^ r^®°®^*^ greater than I can requite. 
\ J K "9') "^ Benefits too great to be requited. 

{Lot.) Benefits greater than whicHii I can requite, 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
{%) {Eng.) <l am not ao foolish, simple, &c. as to believe this. 
CI am not one who believe ^ this. 
{Lot.) I am not he {is) who would believe (/[ui putetn). 

d < Nee quisquam Pyrrhum, qua tidlsset impetum, sustinere valuit.' ' Semper 
habiti sunt fortissimi, qui summam imperii potirentur.* (Z.) ' Quemcunque lictor 
jussu consulis prehendisset, tribunus mitti^tt6^^* {Liv.) 

* Dignus {or indignus), qui ametur. 

f Quam quae sit, or possit esse. See Difference of Idiom 94. 

8 Quam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

^ Obs. The verb after qui takes the person of ego, tu, &c. not of ' is,^ or vmh, 
person, 

* I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk,' SiC^Wi/i-dsworth, 
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(j) {Eng.) Who am I, that my writings should be honoured thus f 
\LcU.) Who am I, whoie writings should be honoured thus ! 

(k) (Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

{Lat.) They sent ambassadors, who thotUd sue for peace. 

(I) (Eng.) He deserves praise (or blame) for having done this. 
{Lot.) He deserves praise (or blame) wAo did this (tutj,), 

(m) {Eng,) Wretched man that I < am, who thought &c. 

(Lot,) me miserable, who thought &c. (^t with tubj.). 

« 

Exercise 71. 

[Translate * I am not one who think.* 486, i.] 

487 1. We must take care to use such (w) a liberality as (£Wi) may be 
of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. 2. There is no doubt, 
that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (y) in one battle. 3. 
There are too many to be counted. 4. .Those eternal fires, which 
(48) we call stars, are too many to be numbered. 5. He is a 
proper person to be received (c) into your friendship. 6. Nothing 
is so valuable '', that we should barter for it our faith and our 
liberty. 7. No one can be so great, as (483, (2) ) never to require 
the services of his friends. 8. The benefits, q/* which*' you have 
conferred upon me very many, are greater than I can repay (h). 9. 
I am not one who think that this world and every thing that is in 
it, was made by chance. 10. There are some who believe, that 
this most beautiful world and all that is in it, was made by some 
chance or other, 11. Who am 1, that all men should consult my 
interest (j) ? 12. Who will deny, that this life is too short to he the 
whole life of man ? 13. You are the only person (484, a) on whom 
the safety of the state depends. 14. p If Cato had died, Cicero 
would have been the only person on whom the safety of the state 
depended. 15. I am not so simple (486, i) as to deny this. 



§ 62. QUUM WITH THE INDICATIVE. 

488 Since quum with the indicative ^ is far less common than with the 
subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it should take 
the indicative. 



1 ' O me miserum 1' or 'me miserum ! ' The interjections 0, heu^ prohl take 
tlie ace; A«i and tee the dative; en and ecce the nom., or the ace, (the latter 
chiefly in Comedy. Z.) The a^io, of personal pronouns may stand in the <kc. 
without the interjection, and even other words are so used. 

^ Tanti, . . . quo vendamus = ut eo vendamus. 

1 When quum, anUquami priusqaam, &c. take the indicatitef either (1) the 



§ 62 QIJUM WITH INDICATITE.J 489. 143, 

(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the time 
(= eo tempore, quo, at the time^ that or when) without carrying 
with it any notion of a cause or occasion. 

* When ' marks the time in this definite way, and is to he translated hy quum 
with the indicative, when * then * might he substituted fur it. 

* It was night when he left the room,' = * it was night : then he left the 
room.* 

(h) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 

catise or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, referring 
to turn, nunc, &c., or some noun of time (e, g, eo tempore) expressed 
or understood in the principal clause. 

((?) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the principal 
clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed in the 
quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a ' when ' clause stands in this kind of close relation to its principal 
clause, the participial st^Mtantive under the government of M» ' may generally be 
substituted for it. 

* When you censure them, you censure me.* 

* In censuring them, you censure me.* 

{d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) "When it means ' since * or * after ' of time™. 

(2) When it is equivalent to qtwd, after gaudeo, gratulor, &c. 

The meanings in which ^quum ' always takes tlie subjunctive, are * since^ of 489 
cciuse ( = Heing that, cts)*, although, whereas. In the sense of ' when * it usually 
tiikes the subjunctive, when the statement introduced by ' when * is also the cause 
or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

Zumpt, in his latest edition, gives the following rule as the pupil's sufficient 
guide. *• Q^utn may always be joined with the imperfect and pluperfect subjurtc- 
tive-f ; the other tenses are in the indicative with quum temporaJe, and in the 
subjunctive with quum eausale " (579, end of note). It is certain that with the 
imperf, and pluperf, quum sometimes takes the subjunctive, though the notion of 
a cause, or even of an occasion, is hardly, if at all, perceptible. (* Quum Agesi- 
laus reverteretur . . . decessit.' Com. Nep, 1. 8, 6.) But Zumpt's rule appears 
too unqualified ; the notion of time may be zo simple and definite, that, though the 



occurrence is connected with a state that presents itself vividly to the speaker^ 
recollection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point of time: or (2) it falls with- 
out preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is suspended 
or broken off by it), and thus is naturally described in an unconnected and 
abrupt manner. Hartung, Partikellehre, ii. 335. 

™ Ex eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pres, is used. See 490 (d). 

* Not quite always, if the ' since * assumes a very definite, certain fact: tu quum 
( = quoniam, * since ') eo tempore mecum esse non potuisti .... cave, &c. See 
Part ii. 849. 

t On quum with the indie, of imperf, and pluperf, see Part ii. 848. 



IM 490—492. [§ G2. quvk with i>'DicATivb 

verb must be in the imperfect or j^uperfect, the indicative mood must necessarily 
be employed* See the examples mth florebat and amiterant under 490, (a). 

490 (flr) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibernis movit, The 

spring was already drawing on, when Hannibal mo^Q^ from 

his lointer quarters. 
[The quum may have any tense of the indicative : nunc, quum tcribo; turn 
quum Sicilia florehat opibus, &c. ; quum queepiam cohors ex orbe exeesterat . . . 
hostes refugiAant [with the pluperf. a repeated action is mostly denoted (the verb 
of the principal clause being, as here, in the imperf,)\ but not always, as Zumpt 
appears to assert ; scimus turn, quum in Asia raagnas res permulti amisei-ant, 
Romce, solutione impedita, fidem concidisse. {Cio. Leg. ManU. 7, 19.)] hoc tunc 
sentiat, quum animam aget: quum de cau8& dixero, de utroque dixero. — For the 
mood after quum when thus used in the narration of repeated actions, the rule 
485, 6, holds good.] 

(b) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efferre fructus 

solet, Afield, when it has lain fallow many years, generally 

produces more abundant crops, 
{c) Quum in portum dico, in urbem dico, When I say into the 

port, I say into the city. (In saying into the port, I say, 

&c.) 
Praeclare facis, quum eorum memoriam tenes, You do well in 

retaining the recollection of them, 
(d) Nbndum centum et decem anni sunt quum de pecuniis repe- 

tundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is not yet a hundred and 

ten years since the law about extortion was carried by L. Fiso 
Gratulor tibi quum tantum vales apud Dolabellam, IcongratU" 

late you on your influence with Dolabella, 

491 (^) (^^') ^^ attaching one, you attack all. 

(Lot.) When you attack one, you attack all (quum with imVic.) 
(6) (Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt°. 
{Lat.) There are many years, when he is in my debt. 

(c) {Eng,) I congratulate you on your influence with Caius« 

(Lat.) I congratulate you, when you avail so much with (apud) Caius. 

(d) (Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

(Lat.) I am nut abused willingly (libenter). 

Vocabulary G7. 



192 ^his being so ; this being Hie case, quae 
quum ita sint. 
Since, quum, to denote the ground on 



whiclh a judgement is formed: quoniam 
= quum, jam is used when the ground 
is an acknowledged fact*'. 



° Multi sunt anni, quum ille in sere meo est. 

o i^uando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum, * Itaque, quando 
vestrae cautiones infirmse sunt, Grsculam tibi misi cautionem.* C. Fam. vii. 18 
' Tu quum instituisti, .... scribe ad me.' C. Fam. vii. 32. 

Ut has sometimes the meanin|r of ' though:* ' ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 



§ 62. QDUM WITH INDICATIVE.] 493 145 



Not that — hut, non quod — sed : dod 

quod P vakk suhj. 
To be spoken iU o/^male audire^ to hear 

iU. 
Decause, quia, quod : with indie, except 

where the subjunct, is required for some 

other reason, — Quia introduces a sti'ict 

cause of the effect : quod the conceived 

cause or ground of an action. 

fjS" The subject of congratulation stands in the ace. or in the ahl, with deor in^ 
or in the indie, with quod, fur which quum is sometimes used. See 49] (c). 



7 dou*t at xU doubt, non dubito 4. 
Hfrto insignificant, quam nullus. 
To congratulate, grattilari. 
To take, samere, sumsi, -turn ; cilpere 

(io), cepi, captum '. 
To take hold of prehendere, prehend-, 

prehens-. 
To do well, prseclare facere. 



Exercise 72. 

[With what mood may interrogatires be used in Mique questions of appeal t 
(460, c.)] 

1. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 2. 493 
Csesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (= having conquered the 
Gauls), returned to Eome. 3. We know, how insignificant the 
strength of men is. 4. Who, when he sees this (= seeing, or on 
seeing this), would not make merry (perf' suhj,) with you ? 6. 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very rich. 
6. Is it not several years, since Caius was first in your debt ? 7. 
Is there any man, who can be compared with Balbus ? 8. You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a), 9, When I assert the one, I deny 
tlie other. 10. Many persons are found, who praise others, that 
they may themselves be praised by them. 11. If you had con- 
quered the Gauls, I should have congratulated you* on your victory. 
12. He says, that if I had conquered the Gauls, he should have con- 
gratulated me on my victory. 13. I congratulate you on your 
having recovered {that you have recovered), 14. Does any man like 
to be ill spoken of P 15. I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the man, but because it makes no difference to me. 1 6. They cried 
out, * Why did he advise this ? might they depart &Jinger*s breadth 
from the rule of honour ? ' 17. They asked, * Was not Caius nearer 
Eome than Labienus?' (Question for information,) 18. They 
answer, that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to live ^^K 



P For non quod, we often find non eo or ideo quod ; but also non quo ; all with 
tuhj, * Not as if not' \b ' non quin.* 

4 * Nullus dubito' belongs to the language of common conversation, not to 
books. 

>^ Sumimus quo utamur ; eapimus quod habeamus ; prehendimus quod tencamus. 
(D.) Sumere {to take of my own free will and dioice) is generally spoken of 
something that we may appropriate : capere (seize upon) often denotes the taking 
what does not belong to ua. (H.) 

PABT I. L 



14G 494—497. [§ 62. quum with iyj)iCATiTB 

Vocabulary 68. 
194 [Conjunctions that go with tubjunet. only.] 



At if, quasi =: quam si, relating to man- 
ner ; tanquam 'stam quam, rdating 
to degree ; 'just at if,' 

Would thatf utinam* 

Oh that! OBI I 

Provided oidy, dummddo ; for wAicA 



dum, m5dd* are uted ttparatdy. 

* Not * after thete wordt it * ne.* 
It it nearly tfie tame thing at if, perind« 

fere est ac sL 
At if forsooth, quasi vero. 
Perhapt, forsltan; often with perf. subj. 



495 fBS¥' With these words the general rule for the sequence of tenses 
(40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendat, Se fights as if he contended, or 
were contending, &c. 

Pugnavit, quasi contender et, ^e fought as if he had been con- 
tending, &c. 

496 With utinam the pres, and perf, are used, if the thing wished is 
not to be represented (whatever it maj he) as impossible to be 
realized. The imperf and pluperf express wishes that are (in the 
speaker's opinion) impossible, or unlikely, to be realized, * Not ' 
after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 

197 (Obs. In the principal clause, the ito or sk S to which qwm or tanqwxm refers, 
is often expressed.) 

1. They saluted Cains', (just) as if he had been consul'. 2. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 3. 
Would that you were consul ! 4. Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! 5. Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 

6. Provided your word be kept, 1 don't care a straw for all the rest. 

7. Provided you do not break your word, I don't care this fbr all 
the rest. 8. Would that the letter had not been written ! 9. Live 
with men, as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert * wc ' in the 
principal clause.) 10. Speak with your friends, as if all men heard 
you. 11. All men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my 
business to assist all men. 12. Would that Yarro himself would 
apply vigorously to my cause ! 13. Perhaps some one may say, 
that these things are too small to be seen with the naked eye {pi.). 
14. How few are there, who apply-vigorously to another man's 
cause ! 



■ Alto velut si, velut ac si (and tometimet sicut ; poetically ceu). After tan* 
quam, ti is often expressed and may always he understood. 

• MddS lit. an ahL=* by meature,* — Prof. Key. 

t Sie relates more to something preceding and actually given : ita to something 
foUoving and tuppoted, (R. and H.) 



§ 63. iJTTEQVAM AND PBIUSCiUAM.] 498—503. 147 

§ 63. Antequam and Pbiusquam. 

(a) "When the principal verb is in the jtresent tense, the verb in 498 
the clause with antequam or priusquam may be in ihepres, indicative 

or subjunctive. 

(b) "When the principal verb isinthe/w^i*r^,the dependent verb 499 
may be in the future perfect, or the present subjunctive ; sometimes 
also it is found in the present indicative, 

(c) When the principal verb is in &past tense, the dependent verb 500 
is either mthe perfect indicative or in the imperfect subjunctive : — in 
the perfect indicative, if there is no closer connexion between the two 
occurrences than precedence in point of time, what is stated in the 
subordinate clause being stated as an actual occurrence : — in the 
imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluperfect) subjunctive, when there 

is a closer connexion between the two occurrences than that of 
mere precedence in point of time. 

And, generally, whenever there is a closer connexion between the *>01 
two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for instance, it is 
stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed with a view to 
some purpose ", that the one action or event should precede the 
other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as forming a con- 
nected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

Obs. When the stress is on the before, ante or /tHu^ stands in the principal 502 
clause ; either eaiiy in U (which is their most emphatic position), or just before 
the qtiam, but not forming one word with it. When they are thus emphatio, the 
verb being in past time, the perf, indioatite is commonly used (rather than the 
imp, subj.) : especially when a negative accompanies them : non ante, nee ante, non 
priui. 

(a) Ante rorat quam pluit, It drops before it rains, 503 
Tempestas minatur antequam surgat, A tempest threatens 
before it gets up, 

(b) Jjiitequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literas non ex- 

spectabis. Tills J settle somewhere, gou will not expect long 
letters from me. 



u In the following passage Livy uses the ind, where we should rather haye 
expected the tuhj, * Sed ante quam opprimit lux, majoraque hostium agmina obte- 
piunt iter . . . erumpamus ' (xxii. 60). So too in Virgil : < Sed mihi vel tellus, 
optem, prius Ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violo,' &c. Ma. iv. 26. In 
Nep. iii. 2, the imp. tulj, is used where there seems to be only the simple rela- 
tion of precedence in point of time, * Aristides interfuit pugnse navali apud Salt^ 
mina, quoe facta est prius quam ille poend (exsilii) lUberaretur* 

L 2 



14S 50^ — 006. [§ G3. aittsquam akd fbiusquam. 

{Antequam de republica dicam, exponam vobis brevitcr, &c. 
Friusquam respond&o . . . dicam, &c, (Phil. ii. 3.) 
Priusquam conor proponam, Ac. (iii. de Orat. 25.) 

(c) Hsec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Yerres Italiam attigit, All 
these things were done lefore Verres reached Italy, 
Ducentis annis ante quam Eomam coherent in Italiam GalH 
transcenderunt, The Oauls crossed over into Italff two hun- 
dred gears before they took Rome, 

604i (1) (Eng.) A mortal body mud necenarUy die. 

{Lot) It u neeestaryt that a mortal body should die (corpos mortale in- 
terire necesae est ; or intereat necesse est ; tA^subj. being gofoemed 
by ut omitted). 
(2) (Sng.) There ie no living pleasantly. 

(Jjot.) It cannot be lived pleasantly (jucunde vim non potest). 

Vocabulary 69. 
[Prseter, Secundum.] 



505 Prseter, betide; beyond, above (of de- 
gree) ; contrary to ; bendee ; to tay 
nothing of, except, 6ttt. 

Contrary to expectation, prseter expec- 
tationem. 

Contrary to your cuttom, prseter con- 
suetudinem tuam. 



Secundum (from sequi), * following.' 
Along; after (of time) ; after, next 
to ; according to ; in favour of (with 
verbs of judging, &e.). 

He made a deoree in your favour, se- 
cundum te decrevit. 



Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translatea in oblique narration !] 
S06 1, I will not leare the citj, before I have had an interview with 
Caius (5). 2. Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbus (c), 
3. He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview with 
Cffisar. 4. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live (impers. 
pass,) according to nature. 5. Under the guidance of nature there 
is no going wrong. 6. Contrary to expectation, the Pr»tor hao 
made a decree in favour of Caius. 7. They exclaim, ' Are not 
hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid P ' 8. Let us 
attack the enemy, before the Gauls can come to their assistance. 
9. I^ext to my brother, Caius has conferred the most benefits upon 
me. 10. Who can deny, that the PrsBtor has made a decree in your 
favour ? 11. TJiis being the case, 1 have no doubt that the Praetor 
will make a decree in your favour. 12. This being the case, the 
world must necesMorily be governed by some wise mind. 13. Virtue 
must necessarily^ hate vice. 14. lam not so foolish as to deny (486, i) 
that virtue and vice are contrary to each other. 15. If I had not 
believed Caius, I should never have put myself in their power 
16. Who is there who denies this P 



§ 04. DT7M, DONEC, QUOAD, &C.] 507—512. Ii9 

§ 64. DuM, DoNEc, Quoad, &c, 

(a) Dum, donee, quoad (== i^n^}7, till) take the indicative, when 507 
thej merely t;iarA; ^A« time up to which the action or state is to be 
continued. 

(h) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the subjunctive, when 508 
that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to be 
represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued, 

(c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the prin- 509 

cipal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid manner. A 
past tense is occasionally found, e.g. CUs. ad Alt, i. 16. (*qui dum teritus oA, non 
vidit.') Nep, Hann. ii. (' quae divina res dum eonficidKitur, qusesivit/ &c.) 

Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad " (= as long as) take the indicative, 510 

(a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renuntiatum 511 
est yicisse Bocotios, Epaminondas retained the spear in his 
body, till it was reported to him that ike Boeotians had con- 
quered. 

(b) Differant, donee defervescat ira. Let them put off (the purpose 

of taking revenge) till their anger cools. 

(c) Dum Eomani ea parant .... jam Saguntum oppugnabatur, 

Whilst the Bomans were making these preparations, Sagun- 
turn was already besieged. 

Vocabulary 70. 



After, postquam ; tometimes posteaquam 
(wUh indie. exeq>t in oratione obIiqu&) . 
Be/ore, antequam. 



As soon as, ut primum ; quum primum; 512 

simul ac or atque ; wUh indie. 
Whenzzaa soon as, ubi ; ut ; with indie. 



(Adverbs of place with gen.) 

Where in the world are you 9 ubi ter- | sum : vhere the gen, ejus relaUs to Hie 

preceding proposition. 



rarum es ? 
Where in the wodd are tee 9 ubinam 

gentium sumus ! 
To such a height of insolence, eo inso- 

lentise. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amen- 

tise. 
As far as I can, quoad ejus facere pos- 



As far as can be done; as far ae possible, 

quoad ejus fieri potest. 
To meet (is translated hy ^ adv. obviam 

with the dat. Obviam yrom ob, via). 
To march against the enemy, obviam 

ire hostibus. 
Nearer, propius trt^ dat. or ace. See 

211. &> proxime. 



A In the sense of ' whilst,* ' as long <u,* donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a termination: dum denotes this, but more with reference to 
the space itedf, than to its termination. Quoad marks the continuance of the time 
^ite up to the point mentioned : it relates to a demonstratite expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

When the statement introduced by 'whilst* is the cause or occasion of what 
follows, dum should be used. 



150 613 — 515. [§ 64. dum, doitec, quoad, &c. 



{Adterht of quantity with gen.) 



fvba, fr(jm ike tame root at iatisco, 
fatigo, and fastidium. D. 
Abundantly f abunde : abundance oftim' 
ber, abunde materise. 



Enough, sat 9r satis^, of tckat it really 
enough ; affAtvtn,ofiMat a given per- 
son thinks or feels enough, Afffttim 
= jtdfatim, *to satiety ;' fatis, an old 
513 (Bng.) In addition to thit, he was blind. 

(LcU.) There wat added to thit, that he was blind (hue aeeeddxU, ut csecus ettet. 
With a pres, tense, accedit *). 
61 1< i^i^ With the adverbs meaning 'a< soon at* the English pluperfect should be. 
translated by the perfect. In thit sense, postquam, * after, is usually followed by 
the />«/«c« indicative. — (See note*, page 89.) When the pluperf, is used, the suc- 
ceeding action is generally not represented as follotcing the other immediately 
e.g. P. Africanut, potteaquam hit consul et eentor fuerat, L. Cottam in 
judicium vocavit (Cic. Div. in Ceec. 21): this however is not always the case: 
e.g. Nep. Lysand. 4 (end): pottquam de suit rebut — dixerat, — Hbrum^tra- 
didU, When continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal 
verb being in the imperfect, the imp. or pluperf. is used. * Simulac se remiterai 
.... reperid>alturJ' Nep, Aleib. 1. (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 

[How are questions of appeal to be translated in direct narration I 427} <;•] 
515 1. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 2. Men, 
whilst they teach, learn. 3. Who can deny that men leam whilst 
they teach ? 4. As soon as the business is finished "', I shall wait 
upon Caius. 5. As soon as the business was finished satisfactorily, 
he waited upon Caius. 6. Wait till Caius returns *^ 7. Let me know, 
where in the world you are. 8. Men have now arrived (impers. 
pass.} at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men consult their 
own interests, no mBn provides for the interests of his country. 9. It is 
the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to prefer virtue to all 
things. 10. In addition to this, he was lame of one leg, 11. Sow 
few there are who provide-for-the-interests of their country ! 12. 1 
atn not the man to deny, that we ought to provide for the interests of 
our country. 13. He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. 14. Wait at Eome, till you recover. 15. The business is 
too difficult to he finished by any * body. 16. It is not every body 
who can finish such "^ a business in a few days. 17. We learn many 
things, whilst we are playing, 18. Have we (then) need of some 
Greek master to teach us ^" to play upon the lyre ? 19. Let us 
neither ask what is disgraceful, nor do it p when we are asked. 20. 
He answered, that they ought to march against the enemy. 

^ Sat before polysyllables, satit before di«!RylIables. (B'fumgarten Crusiut ad 
Sueton.) 

* Also accedit, quod {^adde or addUur quod), when a previously existing fact 
si simply added to a statement : accedit, quod mirifice ingenlis exceVentihus ddeo- 



tatur. 



Show the ambiguity of this sentence by ti'anslating it in two ways. 



§ 65. QUOD.] 516-520. 151 

§ 65. Quod. 

* That* is expressed by quod, when it introduces the yrownJ of a 516 
former statement , or the explanation of a term in a former propo- 
sition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative pronoun or ad- 
verb expressed or implied. 

Such pronouns and adverbs are id, hoCf Uiud ; eo, ideo, idetreo, propterta, 
interea, ita, tarn, aio, dt'C. 

Verbs of the affections (rejoice, grieve, wonder, &c.) are followed 517 
by qtiod, or by the accusative with the infinitive *. 

Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the ground 518 
of another person* s judgement or conduct; when it takes the subjunc- 
tive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctive in oblique narration ; and it 
must be remembered that when an ace. with injin. follows a verb of Baying, Ac. 
the narration is oblique. 

The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the subjunctive (by 519 

461) ; so also the reason for which another person praises or blames 

any body. 

Quod with a verb is often the proper way of translating the participial ntb- 520 
^arUive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) (Eng.) He accused him of having betrayed the king. 

{L<U.) He accused him, that lie had betrayed the king (quod with subj.). 

(2) (Eng.) His Itating spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
{Lot.) Thai he spared the conquered, is a great thing : 

{or) That (or, this) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing y. 

(3) {Eng.) "^q praised (or blamed) him,/or having done this. 
{Lot.) He praised (or blamed) him, thai he had done this. 

(Quod with subj.: the indicative would intimate that the narratot^ 
believed him to hate actuallg done it.) 

(4) {Eng.) Many persons admire poems without understanding them. 
(Lat.) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) (Eng.) You cannot be ruined tcithout ruining others. 
(Lat.) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

(ut non > with subj.) 



* Quod, introducing the statement as a fact, is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. 'Gaudeo quod scripsisti* is better than *te scrips 
sisseJ (Z.) 

With verbs that express an emotion or feding {gantdeo, doleo, miror), the aoe^ 
with inf, is the more common : with those that express the manifegUUvm of an 
emotion or feeling (laudo, reprehendo, aeeuso, misereor, gratku ago, gratulor, «o»- 
sufor), quod la prrferred. (Z., 8th ed.) 

y Magnum est hoe, quod victor victis pepercit. 

' Or * quin* if the sentence is of a negative character. 
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621, 622. 



r§ 65. QUOD. 



Vocabulary 71. 

621 To be pained ; grietefor, dfilere^ ; with 

ace, or abl. with de. 
Grieve ; grieve for, moerere ; tcUh ace. 

or abl. 
To mourn; beuxiil, lugere. 



To hedady Isetari. 

To rtyoiee, gaudgrel^, gavlsus sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneedf^ se reficere. 



[The preposition 2)«.] 



De, concerning, about ; down from ; from 
(Cicero has, audii*e de aliquo : so 
Smere, conducere de aliquo) : of, with 
partitives : bv or according to, of ad- 
vice, de consilio meo. 

With words of time: in the middle of 
the night, medi& de nocte. 



By night, do nocte. 

Late at night, vanliA de nocte. 

On purpose, de industria. 

To Knoto a man by face, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improvlso. 



Exercise 76. 

[In sentences dependent on an in/n., what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the imperf and jpluperf. subj. 1 469, d.l 

622 1. Know that I do not know the man even bj face. 2. I am ex- 
ceedingly glad, that you have finished the business to your satisfac- 
tion. 3. I rejoice, that you have obtained a triumph for a victory 
over the Oauls, 4. I shall wait at Rome, till I recruit myself. 5. 
He answered, that he was going to remain at Eome till he had re- 
cruited himself. 6. I will not leave Eome, before I have recruited 
myself. 7. Caius praises the greatest poets without understanding 
them. 8. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 
seem one without being (so) [Translate with t*^]. 9. Would you 
prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 
being so ? 10. I did not fear, that any one would grieve for the 
death of abandoned citizens. 11. No one ever grieved more for 
the death of his only son, than he grieved for that of his father. 
12. Why should I' now bewail the life of men ? 13. This being 
the case, what reason have we "' for bewailing the death of 



A Dolere is to feel pain or sottow ; moerere (or mcerere) is to tJiow it by outward 
signs that are involuntary, arising from an irresistiUe feeling (and thus nuerere 
and maror rise above dclere and dolor) : lugere is to ihow it by oonventional signs ; 
to mourn. (D.) 

^ GauJere is to feel joy ; loetari is to show it by joijfnl looks, &c. D. ; who 
thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes IcBtari express an exulting, triumphant 
joy, gaudere a more temperate delight. But cou2(2 Cicero be mistaken on swA a 
point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a coirect percq)tion of the 
relative force of two words in common usel At all events, according to 
DoderUin^i own explanation, Icetari, expressing the manifestation of joy in con- 
sequence of an irrcni^ihfe feeling, might be expected to rise above gaudere, just 
as mcerere above doUr«i. 
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abandoned citizens ? 14. How few a/re there, who would bewail 
the death of Caius ? 15. They ^ set upon the enemy unexpectedly, 
and put them to flight. 16. He did it in such a manner (it a), that 
it seemed to be done on purpose. 



§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

The Eoman months were of the same number of days as the 523 
English months, but were differently divided. 

The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Kalendae) : 524 
the Nones (NonaB) fell on the Jifth or seventh, : the Ides (Idus, 
uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones, that is, on the 
thirteenth ov fifteenth. 

In Marchy July, October, May, 525 

The nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the fifteenth,) 

Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckoned by their 526 
distance from the Nones : those between the Nones and the Ides by 
their distance from the Ides : those after the Ides bv their distance 
from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May would be such a day before the 
Kalends of June. 

Suppose we take the third of March : this is a day before the Nones of 527 
March, which happens on the teventh. Now 7—3=4: but the Romans reckoned 
both days in, so that they would call the third of March not the fourth, but the 
fifth day before the Nones. 

To suit this Eoman way of reckoning, we must subtract the given 528 
day from the number of the day on which the Nones or Ides fall 
increased hy one. If the day be one before the Kalends, we must 
subtract from the last day of the month increased hy two. If the 
remainder be /m?o, the day will be pridie ; because the day the 
Romans would call the second day before, was * the day before,* as 
we speak. 

Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the JifVi: therefore three must be subtracted 509 
from (5 + 1 =) m.* and the remainder being 3, the day is ' the third day before 

the Nonet of June.* 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the ihiiieenth, and 
the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 14 ; the re- 
mainder being 5, the day is the fifth day before the Ides of June. 

(3) Since June has thirty days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 

Hence subtract 23 from 32 ; the remainder being 9, the day is the ninth day 
he/ore the kalends of June, 
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(The adjectiye forms are used with the months ^ and Id us 
lafem,) 
630 To express token ? 

* On the third before the Kalends of March ' is by rule ' dit lertlo ante 
Kalendas Martias/ which was shortened by the omission of die and ante into 
' tertio Kalendas Martioi,* or iii. Kal. Mart, 

But another form is used (almost exclusively) by Cieero and Livy : this form 
is * ante diem tertium Kalendat Martiat,* shortened into 'a. d. iii. Kal. Mart,* a 
form which cannot be explained grammatically. 

This ante-diem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and the 
prepositions ad, in, ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives of time. 

581 [When ? on what day /] 

Natus est Augustus ix, Kalendas Octohres, Augustus was horn 
on the twenty-third of September (32 — 9 = 23). 

Claudius natus est, Kalendis Augustis^ Claudius teas lorn on 
the first of August, 

Claudius obiit {or excessit) iii. Idus Octohres, Claudius died 
on the thirteenth of October (16—3 = 13). 

Meministine me ante diem (a. d.) a:ii. Kalendas Novemhres 
dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke in the 
Senate on the 21st of October ? (33—12 = 21.) 

\Against or by such a day : for such a day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nones Sextiles (= Au- 
gustus^) edixit. The Consul fixed the elections by an edict 
for the third of August (6 — 3= 3). 

In ante dies octavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres comitiis 
dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed for the twenty- 
fourth and twenty fifth of September (32 — 8=24). 

Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas Kebruarias^ We are 
ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of February. 

Vocabulary 72. 



222 Elections, Comitia, orum ; properly, 
* the assembling of the people,' for 
the purpose of electing the Consuls, 
&c. &c. 



To my eUetion, ad mea comitia; i.e. to 
the meeting at which I am to be 
elected or rejected. 

To suffer, sTnere*, siv-; pftti, ior, pass-. 



c These forms are, Januarius,.Februarius, Martius, Aprilip, Maius, Junius, 
Quintilis (or Julius), Sextilis (or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern- 
bria. 

^ The months of July and August were called Quintilis, Sextilis, respectively 
(= the^A and sixth month, reckoning from March, the old beginning of th& 
year), till those names were exchanged for Julius and Augustus in honour of the 
two first Ceesars. 

♦ Slnere is properly *to let go,* * not to stop:* pati is, * not to proltibit :' sinert 
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To ?ote flesh, corpus amittere. 
To stay in a place, commOrari. 
Compd, cSgere, coeg-, coacU. 



Tfie day before the Idee, pridie Idas ; 

or pridie Iduum. 
To fix by edict, edicere with ace. 
It ia leorth while, operee pretium est. 
(a) (Eng.) Irutead of reading, he is at play. 53b 

(Lot.) He is at play, whereas he ougJd to read (quum debeat), 

(I) (Eng.) Imtead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

(Lot,) He is growing poor, wherecu he might grow rich (quum poaet), 

(c) {Eng.) Far from thinking this, I hold &c. 53i 

(Lot.) It is so far off that I should think this, that I hold &c. (tantum 
abest ut— ut« Ac) 

Exercise 77. 

1. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. 2. Nero was bom 535 
on the fifteenth of December. 3. Caius was born on the fifteenth of 
October. 4. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. 6. Vitellius 
was bom on the 24th of September ; or, as some say, on the seventh 
of September. 6. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elections for 
the 21st of July. 7. I believe that the elections will be fixed for 
the ninth of April. 8. 8ay that I shall not be angry with him, if he 
does not come"* to my election. 9. I am compelled to stay here 
till I recruit myself ; for I have lost both flesh and strength. 10. 
There are some who think that the elections will be fixed for the 
ninth and tenth of July. 11. Instead of being with me, he is at his 
own house. 12. Instead of being very rich (as he might have been), 
he is very poor. 13. Instead of applying vigorously to the afiair, he 
is gone into the country. 14. I am so far from praising, that I can 
scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer of your country. 
15. I am so far from believing any body (no matter who he may he)^ 
that I scarcely believe you. 16. I was so far from being ill spoken 
of, that all men praised me. 17. There were some who laughed. 



§ 67. Connexion of Propositions by the Relative. 

Imperative Forms. 

Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the corresponding 530 
demonstrative with the conjunction * and* (and sometimes hut, for, 
therefore, Ac.). 



has for its immediate object the person acting, pati the action itself: sinere is com' 
monly, though not exclusirely, followed hy ut with the subj. ; pati by the ooc. 
with infln. (D.) 

• Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satiafaciat Demo- 
sthenes. Sometimes the second til is omitted, the clause having nx or etiam • 
' tantum abfuit ut inilammares nostros animos ; somnura vix tenebamus.' (Oie. 
Brut. 80.) 



156 637—542. [§ 67. connexion of peopositions. 

537 When in English such a clause as ' they %ay^ * as — says^* &c. ia 
inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of this clause 
should generallj be made the principal verb of the relative clause 
in Latin, the other verb being put In the infinitive. 

538 When in English the relative pronoun is separated from its verb 
by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pronoun, the 
relative should be expressed in that claiise in Latin, and the demon- 
strative be expressed or understood in the other. 

539 The imperative may be expressed by several circumlocutions: 

(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), fac ut 
(pvfao only) with subj, 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with 9vhj. (governed by 

ut omitted), or noli with infin^. 

540 (a) (Eng,) Two and two make four: and if this is granted, &c. 

{Lot.) Two and two make four : if which is granted, &c. 

(6) {Eng.) Caius, trAo, they tay, was killed at Lugdunum. 
{Lot,) Caius, vhom they report to have been killed &e. 

(o) (Eng.) Crassus, idio, as Luoilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
(Lot,) Crassus, whom Lucilius reportt to hate never laughed but once. 

{d) (Eng.) Narratives, by tc/itcA, when we read theutf we are affected. 
{LcU.) Narratives, which, when we read, we are affected. 

(e) {Eng.) Success, with which, if it should fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
{Lot,) Success, if tdiichi should fall to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 

(/) (Eng.) I did this ; and if you had not thwarted me, && 
(Lai.) I did this; whom if you had not thwarted, &c. 

541 IS* * Will * and * tpould,* 'wlU not,* and * tcould not ' are often principal verbs, 
to be translated by veUe and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

will, would, we may substitute 

is (are, &.c.) willing, wat, (were, &c.) willing. 

Vocabulary 73. 
5^2 [Phrases with e, ex ; prse, pro, in.] 



To have a pain in my feeSt, ex pedibus 

laborare, or dolere. 
To cook wkh water, ex aquA coquero ; 

COX-, coct-. 
From a wall, ex muro. 
Opposite; over against, e, not ex regi- 



one*. 



To be tired with a journey, e vii Ian- 

guere. 
To live according to $uUure, e naturi 

vivgre. 
From the heart, ex animo, in sincerity. 
It is for my interest, e re meA est^. 
Tu place on a table, in meusA. 



' Cum ut quam primum tenias. Fac animo forti, magnoque sis. 

Cave putes, or noli putarc. 
Such forms in English are, ' take care to,* ' be sure you,* * mind you,* &,c, 
ff In Latin, the relative must stand before sL 
* Another noun will, of course, follow regume, in the gen, 
^ So, e republicA est. 



BY THE EELATITE.] 



543. 
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For = owing to, especially of oUtadei, 

pnc, with abl. 
Iti companion wWi him, prae illo. 
Pro virili parte, according to one^s 

duty or power as an individual (not 

* with all one's might ') ; as far as an 

individual can. 



Pro re natA (according to the thing 
that has arisen) = according to eir' 
cwiutanees. 

Pro eo ac mereor, cuxsording to m^ 
deserts. 

Safe, ssiivwi; incolumis^ 



Exercise 78. 

1. I for my part wished this : and if Pompey liad not envied ine, 543 
the republic would now be safe. 2. Philosophy teaches, that the 
world moves : and if this be true, we almost must necessarily move. 
3. Who can deny, that this is for my interest ? 4. The gods will 
requite me according to my deserts. 5. Is it not certain, that the 
gods will requite you according to your deserts ? 6. I am sorry, that 
you have a pain in your head, 7. If you had done this, I should 
have praised you from my heart. 8. You will not be able to see the 
sun for the multitude of our javelins. 9. Caius, being tired of his 
journey, was killed by his slave. 10. They answered, that they would 
receive us. 11. Did he not answer, that he would not receive us ? 
12. Do not think, that the soul is mortal. 13. Take care to finish 
the businops to my satisfaction. 14. Do not think, that every man 
can command himself. 15. Be sure to come to my assistance as 
soon as possible. 16. Who will deny, that these things are for the 
interest of the republic ? 17. I cannot speak for sorrow. 18. Be 
sure not to impute this to me as a fault. 19. Be sure not to hurry. 
20. Be sure not to believe, that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if 
you believe this, it is all over with us. 21. The moon is eclipsed, 
when it is opposite to the sun. 22. May I not determine what 
should be done according to circumstances ? 23. It is the part of 
a good citizen to defend the republic as far as an individual can. 
24. Benefits, ,/^w which, if you confer them upon me, I will prove 
myself grateful (memor) . 25. You may eat the food ^ which is placed 
on the table. 26. He says, that he will not eat the cheese p which 
is placed on the table. 27. I shall do what appears '■ best to be 
done according to circumstances. 28. There were some, who could 
not speak for sorrow. 



* A person is tutus when he is in safety ; seeurus when he belieoes himself to bd 
fo, and is without ears (se-curus) or aniaety on the subject. 

Hence * Ne sit seeurus, qui non est tutus ab hoste.' 

Of salms, sospes, ineolumis,-~salvus says the least (as it properly relates to 
existenoe); sospes more, as it points to the protection of a higher power; ineo- 
lumis, the most of all, as it excludes not only annUiUation, but even the suppo- 
sition of any injury or attaek, (D.) 
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§ 68. On the Roman Way of reckoning Money. 

514 The Eomans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by nummuSj 
when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d. q. 
545 -^ sestertius (=1 3}) was not quite equal to tttopenee of our money. 

A sestertium = a thoiisand sestertii : it was the name of a sum, not of a coin. 

54G Sestertii and sestertia are used quite regularly with numeral 
adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very peculiar 
way with numeral adverbs. 

517 fl^ With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many ^hundred 
thousand sesterces,^ 

Hence Sestertium sernd* = 'a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium decies = ten * hundred thousand sesterces* = a million 

sesterces. 
Sestertium rtct^f = 20 ' hundred thousand sesterces ' = two million 
sesterces. &c. &c. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs below *ten times,* so many hundred tliousand 
sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs above and multiples of 'ten times,' throw away the 
cipher from the units' place, and you have the number ot* millions of sesterces* 

Thus, if * sestertium sexcenties * were the sum ; throwing away from the units' 
place of COO, we have * 60 millions of sesterces* for the sum. 

With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these rules : 
Sestertium ter vicies =r ' 2 million, 3 hundred tliousand sesterces.* 

548 In this construction sestertium is declined: 
Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

5.19 In turning the number of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the numeral 
before * millions* I must add a cipher in the units* place (in other words, multiply 
it by 10) to get the numeral adverb, that is to go with sestertium. Thus in * 2 
million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in the units* place to 2, 1 get 20, and tides 
is the adverb required. 



£ s, d. 

* A sestertium = 8 1 5]^ 
Sestertium semel = 807 5 10 
Sestertium decies, centies, millies, &c. (that Is, the multiples of setnd by 10) are 
gut approximately by this rule : 

Rule: For every cipher in the proposed multiple add to the right hand of 807 
one figure taken (successively) from the lefi hand of the series 291666 continued 
ad infinitum. 

Thus to get sestertium millies, since 1000 has 3 ciphers, I must add 3 figuiet 
(291) taken from the left hand ot the given series to the right hand of 8O7. 

Hence millies sestertium =; iS807291 in whole numbers. 
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(a) Sex millihus SBdes conduxit^ He hired a house for six thou- 550 

sand (sesterces). 
(5) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces, 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens), On a fortune of two 

million sesterces. 

Vocabulary 74. 



Inheritance, hsereditas. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se 

gerere ; gess-, gest-. 
A freedman, libertinus ; but if spoken of 

in reference to his master, libertus. 

Thus Brutus's libertus is one of the 

class libertini. 



Descended from, onundus : — *nati Car- 551 
thagine, sed oriundi ab Syracusis; 
born at Carthage, but of Syracusan 
extraction/ or * descended from a 
family that had formerly lived at 
Syracuse.* 

Meanly, sordide. 



Exercise 79. 

1. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million ses- 552 
terces. 2. With a fortune of two miUions of sesterces he kept up 
more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. 3. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than*^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. 4. That you, with a fortune of 10 miUions, should 
live so meanly ! 5. Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. 6. On the 
23rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. 7. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. 8. 
From this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



§ 69. On the division of the As : the Method of 
reckoning fractions, interest, &c. 

As 553 



Deunx 




Hi 




Dextans 


(H = ) 


i 




Dodrans ^ 


(ft = ) 


\ 




Bes (bessis) 


(A = ) 


i 




Septunx 




ft 




Semis (semissis) (f^ = ) 


\ 


> of an As, 


Quincunx 




h 




Triens 


(A = ) 


\ 




Quadrans 


(ft = ) 


\ 




Sextans 


(ft = ) 


i 




Uncia 




A' 





k With ampliiu, plus, minus, &c. quam is often omitted ; the noun standing in 
the case it would have stood in, if quam had been expressed. Sometimes however 
the ablat. follows these adverbs. 

^ Dodrans = de-quadrana 
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554 These words were used to express the fraclions set down opposite 
to their names. 

555 The same division was used in reckoning the interest of money, 
which was due monthly. Asses uswra = one As per month for the 
use of a hundred. This was called eentesima usurs, because in 
100 months a sum equal to the whole principal would have been 
paid. 

Asses or centesimee usurse = 12 per eeiU. 



Deunces 




r *i 


Dextantes 




10 


Dodrantes 




9 


Besses 




8 


Septances 




7 


Semisses 


> usurae J 6 


Quincunces 




5 


Trientes 




4 


^uadrantes 




3 


Sextantes 




2 


UndflB 




L 1 



65G 



557 



BincB centesimae = 24 per cent., and so on. 

{a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodrantis fuit, His height was 
five feet and three-fourths {five feet nine). 
(Eum) hffiredem fecit ex dodrante, He left him heir to three- 
fourths of his estate. 

(Jb) Assihus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit, He invested a 
large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

1. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to one half 
of his estate. 2. He has left one Caius, of Carthaginian extraction, 
the heu? to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which inheritance he 
will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand sesterces. 3. The 
freedman of Brutus, who died at Eome on the third of August, has 
left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it is thought that Caius 
has been left heir to half his estate. 4. He is said to have lodged 
a large sum of money in the hands of" Balbus at 9 per cent. 



^ Apud aliquem coUocare. 



TABLE 



OF 



DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM, 



ifc. 



English. 

1. You and I, 1 
Balbus and I, j 

2. Says that he has not* sinned. 
Sayt that he has never &c. 

3* He promises to cone. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertakes or engages to do it. ] 
He pretends to be mad (16). 
4. To have a prosperous voyage. 



5. To my, his, &c. satisfaction : satis- 
factorily; successfully. 
G. To fight on horseback. 
ii*. It is a breach of duty. 
7* He sends the most faithful slave he 

has. 
8. He was the first to do this. 1 

(Or) He was the first who did this, f 
So, He was the only one uho did it. 



{ 



Latin. 

I and you, 
^I and Balbus. 

Denies (negat) that he has sinned. 
Denies that he has ever &c. 
He promises that he will come {ace. with 

inf. — se veaturum). 
He hopes that he shaU live (ace. with 

inf.). 
He undertakes to you (me, &c.) that he 

mU do U {ace. with inf.). 
He pretends that he is mad (ace, with 

inf. : pron, expressed, — sefurere). 
To sail from (:= according to) one's 

thought or intention (ex sententid 

ncmyare). 
Ex sententid. 

To fight from (ex) a horse *>. 
It IB against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has the 
most failhfvX, 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He aXone did it (solus fecU). 



* Obs. ' Says not ' should not be translated by nego, unless it is in answer to an 
aotual or virtual question, or an implied opposition to the affirmation of others, to 
some opinion which others do, or prchaUy may, hold. When the ' not' is closely 
connected with the following verb, it should be translated by non, 

^ Ex equia, if more person? than one are spoken of. 

PABT I. M 
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TABLE OF 



English 

9. Such is your temperance, 

Or, WUh your uwal temperance. 

10. As far as I know 

11. It*8 all over with . . • 
To make the same boast. 
To make the same promise. 
To make many promises. 
To uUer many falsehoods. 

13. To take by storm. 



12 



14. That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never . . . 
That no weapon . . . 

[This is only when 'that' intro- 
duces SkpurposeJ] 

15. No food is 80 heavy as not to be 

digested, &c 
He is so foolish as to think, &c. 

16. She never saw him toithout calling 

him, &c. 

17. He could scarcely be restrained 

flrom throwing f &c. 

18. I left nothing undone to appeaas 

him. 
I cannot but &c. 

19. I will not object to your doing U, 

20. It cannot be that the soul is not 

immortal (89). 

{Nothing prevents him from 
doing it. 
80, nothing deters him from 
doing it. 

22. It was omng to you that I did not 

succeed. 

23. By sea and land. 

/To be within a very little of .. . 

{.Or, But a little more and 

Not to be far from 

25. I almost think c, "\ ^^ 

I don't know whether J 
I am not sure that any. 
I don't know whether (or tJuxt) 
any . . • 



} 



Latir. 

{Whkh is your temperance 
^whioh temperance you are. 
For (= in proportioA to) your tem- 
perance (66). 
Which 1 may know (quod sciam). 
It is done concerning (actum eside) . .. 
To boast the same thing (59). 
To promise the same thing (59). 
To promise "1 ... 

To lie J ™^y thmgs. 

To fight a place out by force (per mm 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing (ne quid). 
Lest any body (ne quis). 
Lest ever (ne unquam). 
Lest any weapon (ne quod telum). 



No food is so heavy but (quin) it may 6e 

digested, &c. 
So foolish that he thinks (ut), 66, d. 
She never saw him, but (quin) she 

called him, &c. 
He could scarcely be restrained btU that 

(quin) he JtoM throw (88). 
I left undone (prastermisi) nothing, that 

I should not (quin) appec^se him. 
I cannot do (anything) but that (facen 

non possum quin) £c. 
I will not object but that (ncn reeusabo 

quin or quomtnus) you should do it. 
It cannot be (fieri) but that (quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents (obstat) by which he 

should the less do it (quominus faciat\. 
Nothing deters him by which he should 

the less do it (99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less succeed (per te stetit quo- 
minus &c. 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant but that . . • 

[minimum abesse (impers.) quin.] 
fHaudmultum \^v.^^ 
\Haud procul / *^®®^®' 

Hand scio an ; nescio an &c. 
I don't know onto . . . (116). 



c Ilaud sdo an, nescio an, dubito em, may be followed by the negatives, nemo, 
nihil, nuUuSf nunquam, or by the forms that follow negatives, quisquam, quicquam, 
ullus, unquam. baud scio an nemo approaches nearer to a denial than hatid scio 
an quisquam. (6.) — But Cicero and his contemporaries never omit the negative. 
MattJiai, Hand, &c. 



DITFEBEirCES OF IDIOM, &C. 
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Enqlish. 
I don't know wheth«r (or that) 

cmyf body. 
gg^ If it is *any author/ &c. 

nemo toriptor (poeta, &c.) is 

more common than null us 

tcriptor, 

26. To take away any one's life. 

27. The city of Rome, the island of 

Cyprus. 
He did this <u (or loAen) Consul. 
28 rimaygo. 
* \I am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 
I ought to have done it 
29. I am at leisure to read. 



SO. I have need of food. 

Tmaking haste. 
There is need of "^ deliberation. 

(^prompt execution. 

31. How many are there of you 9 
How many are there of us 9 
Three hundred of us are come. 



Latin. 
I don't know or nobody . • • (1 16). 



few. 

very many. 



Of whom there are< ^ 

Very liiany of which . . . 
32. Some mock, others approre. 
3^$. One was a Greek; the other a 
Roman. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part 

36. He was condemned in his ah- 

senee. 
37* To prefer a capital charge against 

Caii;s. 
To bring an action against a man 

for bribery* 
To prefer a charge of immorality 

against Cains. 
To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is charaeteristie of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It is ybr . . . 

It demcmds, or requires, firmness. 
It shows or betrays \ i_ . 
It is a proof or mark of/^®*™®^ 



To snatch away life to (= from) any 

one (vitam alicui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 



{ 



{ 



He Consul (= being Consul) did this. 

To me it-is-permitted (licet) to go 

, (124). 

It behoveth me {oportet me) to do it. 
It behoveth me {oportuit) to do it (126). 
There-is-leisure {vacat) to me to read 
(164). 

(1) There is to me a business with 
food {prep, omitted). 

(2) Food is a business to me. 
mv . r(the matter) being hastened,. 

^^% ^A (the m&tter) being consulted,. 

.J?®® » I (the matter) promptly done,. 
QUpusestn m^^n 

How many are ye ? (quot estis ?) 
How many are we ? {quot sumus ?) 
We (being) three hundred are comCw 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

T^o are l*^^^* 

\very many. 

Which very many (quae plurima). ' 
Others mock ; otliers approve (alii — aliiy. 
The other was a Greek ; tJie other a Ro- 
man (alter — alter). 
So (adeo) loving of &c. 
Boni consulere :{:. (See 185*.) 
He being absent was condemned. 

To make Cains an accused-person (reus) 

of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accused-person of 

bribery (gen,); or, about bribery (de). 
To make Caius an accused-person (reus) 

about morals (de moribus : 187). 
To make a man surer of a plan (certio- 

rem fiEicere). 
Without (expers, adj.) aZ? danger . . . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
It is (the duty) of . . . 
It is (the charaeteTf privilege, &c.) of . . . 
It is (a thing) of (= for) firmness. 

It is (a mark) of weakness 



f After ' I almost ^inkf* ' I am inclined to think/ when these phrases are trans- 
lated by hand scio an or nescio an^ the negative wUl be omitted or inserted in the 
Latin exactly as in the English. 

X £qui boni facere : in bonam partem accipere. 

h2 
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English*. 
Any man may do it. 
It U not every man who can, &e. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. "I 
To bring under his dominion. J 

41. To be oapiUiffy condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capital charge. 

42. Common to me and you. 
13. To compare things togeOier, 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



46. To surround the city with a wall. 
To besprinkle a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 



47. To take the enemy's camp, baggage, 
&c 
To obstruct {or cut oflT) the enemy's 

flight. 
To cut off the supplies of the Gauls. 



I have {or possess) a book. 
I have {or possess) two books. 
-48. To come 1 
To send \ ^ 
• To set out J ^^^''' 



to the assistance of 



49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



'i.fiO. To be a reproach^ or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

.To be odious ; hateful. 

X)b8. *HoiD* before the adj. must 
be *quantu8* in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Ceesar's feet.] 

52. Cdus would say . . . 
Caius used to say ... 

53. I fear that he vnll come. 

I fear that he will not come. 



Latin. 

It is any man's {tatk) to do it. 

It is not every man's (toiib) to do it 
(non eujusvi$ ed), &c. 

It is {the conduct) of a wise man. 
fgSF Words in brackets tobeomitted. 

To make of his own dominion {su e di" 
tionii faeere). 

To be condemned of the head. 

To be acquitted of the liead. 

Common to me with you. 

To compare things amongst (or between) 
themselves (inter se), 221 (c). 

To threaten death to a man (222). 

To reckon slavery after death (servitu- 
tem morti posthabere, 227)* 
[or, as in Ens^., with anteponereJ] 

To give-round {drcumdiire) a wall to 
the city [or as in Eng.]. 

To besprinkle {aspergere) praises to the 
man [or as in Eng.]. 

To clothe {induere) myself with a gar- 
ment ; or to put-on {induere) a gar- 
ment to myself. 

To strip (exuere) the enemy of their 
camp, baggage, &c. (abl.) 233. 

To shut up (interdudere) flight to the 
enemy (233). 

To shut up (interdudere) the Gauls 
from their supplies (abl. commeatu), 
233. 

There is a book to me. 

There are two books to me (238). 

ToseST 1*^ ^^^^-TT *° ^'^'*' 
To set out] a°<^«(^«0. 

(Auxilio venire, mittere, pruficisci.) 
To give for a present (dono dare) 

(Culpae, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 
To be for a reproach (opprobrio esse). 
To be for a great advantage (magnas 

utilitati esse). 
To be for a hatred {odio esue), 

(So impedimanto, honoriy &c. esse.) 
Quauto odio est ! {how odious it is !) 



[Se Cfipsari ad pedes prcjicere ; or lite- 
rally.] See p. 60, note 1. 
VicebaL 

I fear lest he come {ne veniat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 



• Or, ne non veniat. 



DIFFEUENCES OJT IDIOM, &C, 
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English. 
54. The wcr againtt Pyrrhus. 
Copnexion irtfA Pompey. 
Rest^m labours. 
Wrongs done to Caius. 
$5. He did it that he might tht^twre 
easily escape. . 

56. To make Caesar retire. 

57. It u becoming to (or in) an orator to 

be angry, &c. 
So, it ii unbeeoming to (or In) an 
orator . • . 

58. This victory cost them many 

wounds. 



69. Haixily any body. 

GO. Make a bad, &c. use of, &c. 

61. He deserves to be loved. 

62. To inflict punishment on a man. 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory 

over the Gauls. 

64. A blessing on 1 your 
Good luck, or success to/ valour. 
Go on in your valour ! 

65. You are envied, spared, favoured, 

answered, &c. 

66. I don't know when the letter will 

be written. 

67. It seems, is said, &c. that Caius has 

retired. 

68. We have walked, come, &c. 



69. To have reigned above six years. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. 

71 . He went to a school at Naples. 

72. We should all praise virtue. 
A time to play. 

Fit to carry burdens. 

lie is bom {or inclined) to act. 

Prepared to take up arm$, 

73. Whilst they are drinkisg, playing, 

&c. 
To be able to pay. 
To. be equal to bearing the burden. 



Latin. 
The war of Pyrrhus "1 
Connexion of Pompey I r> w 
Resto/UboutB \ ^'»'"*'- 

Wrongs of Caius J 
He did this, by tehich (quo) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Cssar should retire (fch- 

cere, or ejfieere vt &c.). 
It becomes an orator to be angry, && 

(oratoretn decet.) 
{Oratorem dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood^ to them at many 

wounds (abl.) 266. 

[Compare the £ng. ' this ttood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {nemo fere), 249. 
Use badly (273). 
He is a deserving person who should 

be loved (dignus estqui ametur), 276. 
To affect a man with punishment (276) 

(aliquem pcend afficere). 
To triumph concerning {de) the Gauls. 

Be thou increased in valour (macte 

nirtute esto: toe, for nom, 280). 

{Plur. macti este !) 
It is envied (sparedjfavoured, answered, 

&c.) to you (290). 
I don't know when it wiU be (quando 

futurum sit) that {ut) the letter be 

written (290). 
Caius seems, is said, &c. to have retired 

(nearly always). 
It has been walked, come, &c. (that is, 

Ifif us ; ambulatum, ventum, est). 
[This is only an occasional and possibU 

construction.] 
To be reigning his seventh year. 
Before CaUa Consul (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 
He went to Naples to {prep.) a school. 
Virtue is to-be-praised by all {laudanda). 
A time of playing. 
Fit for burdens to be carried {oneribus 

gcstandis idoneus). 
He is bom {or inclined) for acting {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared for {ad) arms-to-be^aken-up. 
During drinking, playing, &c. {inter 

bibendum, ludendum, &c.) 
To be for paying (solvendo esse). 
To be for bearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 



^ This notion is probably that of a debt standing against a rnan in his creditor's 
books. 
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English. 
To tend to the preservatioii of li- 
berty. 

74. I have to do another page. 
1 will koM U done* 

75. He gave them the country to dwell 

•A. 

76. 1 goto eomuU Apollu. 

77. Balbus having left Layinium^ &c. 



78. From the/Nciufctfioii of Rome. 
From the deik-uction of Jerusalem. 
The honour of having eaved the 

king (of the king's f7r«9<Tra{u>n). 

79. He do^ it without rcibvng others. 
He goes away without your per- 

eeiving it. 
They condemn him without hearing 
him. 

80. I have completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

81. I heard him ging. 
I saw him wo^. 

82. That only. 
And that too. 

By a good man it it true, but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and that too of no com- 
mon kind. 

83. A slave of mine, 

84. He took away all my care. 
35. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we cUso wish 

happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 



88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

89. Every opinion that &e. 
Ehery man who. 



90. Oji0 Balbus. 

01. One runs one way, another an- 
other. 
Different men run different ways. 



\ 



XiATIff. 

To be of liberty to-be-preeerxd {eom 

servanda libeiiatis esse). 
Another page is to-be-done. 
I will cause it' to-be-done (curabo faci- 
endum). 
He gave them the country to be dwelt 

in (habitandam), 354. 
I go intending-to consult (consulturus) 

Apollo (354). 
r Balbus, Lavinium being left, &c. 
\ BalbuSywhenhehad leftLavinium,&c. 

(Relicto Lavinio ; or quumreli(][uis8et 
Lavinium : 383, a.) 
From Rome founded (a RomA conditA). 
From Jerusalem destroyed (383). 
The honour of the saved king {servati 

regis decus). 
He does it, not roibing others. 
He goes away, you not perceiving it {te 

non sentiente). 
They condemn him unheard (inaiuJi- 

tum). 
I have the work completed (opus abso- 

lutum habeo), 364. 
I have his design seen through (perspec- 

tum habeo), 364. 
[ heard him singing. 
I saw him walking ^361). 
That at length (is demum). 
Et ie, »qne, idemqne. 
By a good man tAot indeed, but an un- 
learned one (a bono Ulo quidem viro, 

sed — , or sed tamen, 383). 
Literature, nor that of-a-common-kind 

(nee ea vulgares). 
'My slave;' or *a certain one ouJt of 

(quidam ex) my slaves.* 
He took away /rom ine (lAiAt) all care. 
That Medea (Medea ilia). 
Those whom we love, the same (eosdem) 

we wish happy. 
I know not what of obscure (fietcto quid 

cbseuri), 
I know not what chance {needo quia 

casus). 
Disturbed / know not what {nescio quid 

eoniurbatus). 
< Henry, Charles, John. 
\ Henry, and Charles, and John. 
Whatever opinion {qucecunque opinio). 
Whoever (quisquis). 

(More commonly than in English^ as 
we seldom use ' whoever,* when .lie 
notion of * every * is emphatic.) 
A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way» 
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English. 
Some run one way, others another. 



02. The but men alway$ &e. 
Hidden snares are olwayB &c 



All the wisest men. 

93. These are hard to avoid, ") 
There ia diffiouUy in avoiding I 

these. J 

He hat the gnateti difficuUy in tM- 
peeting, 

94. He is too proud to steal. 

U5. lzxm.ediihegreata^ioTeeBl eovld. 



96. A* great a difference at there can 
poseUdy be. 
The greatett postible difference 
97* I have been long desiring. 



■} 



• » 



They had long been preparing. 



98. 



When I take my journey, I will 

come. 
When I have performed this, I will 

come. 
When he if come, he will tell us. 
When yon wi$h to play, remember 

to play fiiir. 
As yon sow, so will you reap. 
I will do it, if I can. 
99. They do nothing but laugh. 



Latin. 
OAer men run another way (or other 

ways), 

[alius — aliut (or some adv, derived 
from o/ittf).] 
Each beet man &c. (optimus quisque.) 
Each hidden snare &c. (but quiaque 

may be used in the plur, when a tubet, 

is expressed in this construction: o«- 

euUitwmcB quceque insidiae.) 
Each wisest man (doet^samue quitque). 
These are avoided viUh difficulty (diffi- 
cile). {Diffi^'diutf difficiUime, when 

required.) 
He nupeote wth the greatett difficuUy 

(difficillime). 
He is prouder than that he {quam tU or 

quam qui with subj.) should steal. 
1 armed forces (as great) at the greatett 

I could (quam maxiihaspotui copias). 

A difference at-great-at the greatett can 
be {quanta maxima potest esse.) 

I am a long time already detiring (jam- 
pridem cupio). 

They were a long time already pre- 
paring (413). 

When I thall take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I thaU have performed this, I will 
come. 

When he thall have come, he will tell us. 

When you JiaU with to play, remember 
to play fair. 

As you thall tow, so will you reap. 

I will do it, if I thall be able. 

They nothing else than laugh (nUiU 
eUiud quam rident). 



100. 


What Mo^ I do! ^ 






What am I to do! S. 


Quid faciam ! 




Whatcanldo! j 






Why thould I relatef 


Cur hsec narrem 1 




What 1001 1 to do ! *] 






What thould I have done? ^ 


q,mdfaeerm1 (486.) 




What ought I to have done tj 




101. 


You would have thought 


Putares. 




. You would have believed. 


Orederes. 




You would have said. 


Diceres. 




You would have seen. 


Videres. 


102. 


I remember to have read. 


Memini me legere. 


103. 


It would have been better. 


It wot Detter (utilius or satius /ui/«\ 


104. 


No painter. 


(Often) nemo pietor •. 



• So, tatit, par, rectum, juttum, idoneum, optimum, contentaneum, meliut, cBquiut, 
rectiut, taUut erat^— fuit — fuerat. 

* StQrenburg says that Cicero has (for no author, painter, eitixen, &o.) N. nento 
or nuUut seriptor. 6. nuUiua scriptoris. D. nemini (onee only nuUi) scriptori. 
Aoc. neminem or nullum scriptorem. Abl. nullo scriptore. 
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Enolish. 
This does not at all terrify me. 

105. Eyen this is not just, unlett it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than hrave. 

107. To make a bridge ove^ a riyer. 
The thing in quedion. 

108. 1 haye nothing to accuse old age 

of. 

I haye found tearedy any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silyer^ingold, 

in estates. 
Men who abound neither in silyor, 

nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write foith, 

109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think : or, there 
are some who think, &c. 

(2) Youhayenoti0(uoii(<»tiie,ooMi- 
tion, netd, &c.) to hurry. 



(3) He was despised by them,ybr 
they saw through him. 

(4) He deserves to be loved. 



(5) He is not a proper person to be 
received. 

(6) None are to good Of never tosin. 

(7) Of such a kind that we can neg- 
lect duties for their sake. 

(8) Too sAoH to ^ the whole life of 
man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so 
fooHithftimpU, ereduJUma, &c.) as to 
believe this. 

(10) Who am I iha;t my wriiMgB 
should be honoured thus ! 

(11) They sent ambassadors totue 
for peace. 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, '<&c) 
for having done this. 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who 
thought, &c. 

(14) How few there are who &c. 

no. Incensuring them you censureme. 

111. It is many yean since he was first 
in my debt 



Lathi. 
This terrifies me nothing (nihil me 

terret). 
Even this is to just, if it is voluntary 

(ita justum .... «t est &c.). 
He was more prudent than bracer (pru* 

dentior quam fortior), 462, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo aaitur, 
I have nothing which I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo quod incusem senec- 

tutem), 478. 
1 have found scarcely any thing, which 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silyer, ie/«o in gold, 

who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not in 

^Id, not in estates (478). 
A pen, with which one may write (478). 

There are some who think {tubj, : Sunt 

qui putent, &c.). 
There is nothing (on account of) which 

you should hurry (nUul est quod fee- 

tinei), 
{or) There isnot (any thing, for) which 

yon should hurry (non ea quod, &c.). 
He was despised by them, who emw 

through him (qui with tubj.). 
He is a worthy person who should be 

loved. (Dignus est, ^i am^ur; or, 

quern ama. So, indignus est, qui 

ametur; or, quem ames.) 
He is not a proper ^raon who should be 

reoeiwd (or, whom you should re- 

ceive). 
No one is so good who never sins (stdj.y 
Of such a kind^>r the sake of which we 

can neglect duties. 
Shorter than which can be (quam quae- 

sit or possit esse) the whole life of 

man. 
I am not that (person) who can believe 

(is qui credam). 

Who am I whose writings should be 

honoured thus I 
They sent ambassadors who thouJd sue 

for peace (qui pacem peUrent), 
He deserves praise, &c. who did this 

(subj.). 
O nie miserable, who thought, &e. (^i 

with subj.), 
Quotusquisque est qui . . . . ! (^ith 

suhj,) 
WhenjovL censure them, you censure 

me (quum with imdic,). 
There are many years when he is n 

my debt (quum in meo core ed). 
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English. 
T congratulate you on your in- 
fluence with Caius. 

I don't like to be abused. 

112 A mortal body roust necessarily 
perish. 



There is no livina pleasantly. 

113. In addition to this he is blind. 

1 14. He accused him of having betrayed 

the king. 
His hating spared the conquered, 
is a great thing. 

He praised (or blamed) him for 
having done this. 

115. Many persons admire poems with- 

out understanding them. 
You cannot be ruined without 
ruining others. 
llfi. Instead rf reading, he is at play. 

Instead of growing rich (as he 

might) he is growing poor. 
Far from thinking tfiis, I hold, &c. 



117* And (but &c.) {{this is granted. 
WhOy they say, was killed. 
Who, as B. says, was killed. 
By which, when we read them, wi 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 
Be sure to be; or, mind you are. 
118. To make it one*s object to. 

113. To march into the territory of the 
Belgse. 



Latin. 
I congratulate you, wlien yon ayalr so 

much with Caius (quum, generally 

quodf tantum tales apud Caium). 
I am not abused wW.ingly {libenter, 

461). 
It is necessary that a mortal body 

should perish. 

[ Mortale corpus interire (or intereat) 
necQSse' est.] 
It eannat be lived pleasantly (504). 
Hither is added, that he is blind (hue 

acced-it, ebat, &c. ut 8), 513. 
He accused him that (quod) he had be- 
trayed the king (subj.). 
It (or* this; *that *) is a great thing, 

that (quod) he spared the conquered 

{indie,). 
He praised (or blamed) him that (quod) 

he had done this (subj,), 520. 
Many persons itdmire poems, nor un- 

derstand them (520). 
You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 

others (ut non with subj.), 521. 
He is at play, whereas he ought to b« 

reading (quum debeiU). 
He is growing poor, whereas he might 

grow rich (quum posset). 
It is so far off, that I should think 

this, that, &c. 

(Tantum abest ut — ut.) 533. 
If which is granted. 
Whom they report to have been killed. 
Wliom B. reports to have been killed. 
Which, when we read, we are afifected. 

(Beware of thinking, eate putes, 

\Be unwilling to think, noli putare. 

Cura ut fkcias. 

Fao ut sis; or fac m. 

Id agere ut &c. (i. e. ' to be doing that 

thing ' and no other). 
To march into the Bdg<B {%% Bdgas), 



f This neeesse is an old adj. used in the neut. gender only. 
ft More commonly quod. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 



1. When must kirn, her, them, (he, she, they,) be translated by tuil and his, heTf 

Us, theirs, by suiu t (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. 12.) 

2. When is the perf. in a sentence with * that ' to be translated by the preteiU 

infinitive 1 (When the action or state expressed by ^e perf. is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb. 
13.) 

3. When must 'diould * be translated by the present infinitive ! (When it does 

not express duty or a future event*. 13.) 

4. When are would, should, signs of the/utors ? (After past tenses. 16.) 

5. When should ' thing * be expressed ! (When the masc. and the neut. of the 

adjective are of the same form. 21.) 

6. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns t (After, 

and as one word with, them^ 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgement in 

determining whether the preposition gives a tratmlwe sense to the verb, and 
is probijU'ly to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb$ (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the 
passive voice. 32.) 

8. Is '/or' before a noun and the infin, to be translated ! (No.) What is the 

construction 1 (Accus. with infin. 38.) 

9. What toe * as* and *but* often equivalent to! (Relatives. 45. and 

43 (a).) Explain *as' in <I, as you know,' &c. [I, a fact which you 

know, — id quod,] 
10. How is 'such ' often used in English ! (To express size.) How is it then to 

be translated ? (By tantus. 45.) 
n. When 'that* stands for a substantive that has been expi*essed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin 1 (No. 47, note.) 
12. What tense is '/ am come * 7 (Perf. definite of the active voice.) — what, ' / 

was come *f (Pluperf. of act.) What verbs form the perf. active with 

'am*$ (Intrans. verbs of motion. ' 57, note.) What tense is * the 

houBQ is built' r [429, e.] 
i3. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed ! (By* to.' 60.) 

14. When must *that — not* be translated by wt non instead of net and 'that 

nobody,* 'tfiat nothing* &c. by ut nemo, ut nihil, respectively! (When 
' that * introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a 
'so* or * such * goes before it. 770 

1 5. How must the English fat, be translated after verbs of fearing ? (By the 

pres, subj, 96.) 

16. When are ' who ' and ' which * dependent interrogatives ! (After words of 

asking, knowing, doubting, idling, &c« 112.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with 'should* into the 
participial substantive. " It 5s strange that you should say so." What is strange ? 
Yonr saying so. 
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17. Does *matf* ever stand for can? 'might* fur could t (Yes. 131.) 

Obs. Not in negative sentences. ''He said they might have found it 
(= eould have) :" but we cannot say : " he says they might not have found 
it " in this sense. 

18. When is the perf, infin. to be translated by the pres. infin. 9 (After mighty 

ooM, ought, &.C., when the action is not to be described as oter before tho 
time referred to. 131.) 

19. When are 'ofyouy 'ofuty &c. not to be translated after numerals, 8u{)er- 

latives, &c. ! ( When *aZ2 are spoken of. 176.) 

20. Is an English suhiantite ever used adjeetiwlyl (Yes.) Where does it then 

stand ! ^Before a substantive.) How must it be translated ! (Generally 
by an adj,s sometimes by ex, de with a eubit, 234). 

21. For what does 'what' sometimes stand ! (For how, or how-great.) When 

must * what ' be translated by ' quam * i (When it standU for ' how *) — 
when by * quanttit * ? (When it stands for how-greaU 242.) 

22. When are 'for * and 'as* to be untranslated ! (When the noun that 

follows can be placed in appositUm to another noun in the sentence. 
255.) 

23. When must ' on^/ ' two,* Slc. be translated by dittributive numerals ! (When 

they stand for ' one a^piece,* &c. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for nJfiUure subjunctive in the passive verb t (futurum 

sit, esset, &c. ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 
take care not to use for it! (The part, in dus, with Hm, estem, &c. 
287.) What is the only future adjunctive in the active voice ! [The 
paiticiple in rue with aim, eetem, &c.] 

25. What is UJtat * often used for after an expression of time $ (For on which: 

the aU. of relat. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the present participle act, in ing, always a. participle 9 

(No.) What else may it be I (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive? (When it governs, or is governed^ 
instead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
parUdpial substantive cori'espond I (The Infin, and Gerund,) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle f and 
if so, by what participle I (Yes, by the participle in dus : but the part, 
in dus must nut govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
into tlie case that corresponds to the preposition governing the participial 
substantive. 330.) 

27. Into what construction must 'have* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin ! Into the form * is, or are, to be — .*) 

(I hav-e to do three more pages = Three more pages are to be done by me. 

336.) 

28. What does ' is to be done * generally mean ! (Necessity, fitness, or intention.) 

Does 'is to be done * always mean necessity, fitness, or intention^? (No. 
336.) 

29. What does ' is to be,* &c. mean, when it does not signify necessity, fitness, or 

intention 9 lAns. Possibility.] 

30. When must a present partio. active be translated by a perfect parttdple, or its 

substitute quum with the perf. or pluperf. tubptnctive ? (When the action 
expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the yerb begins. 
353.) 

31. By what participle of a deponent verb is the pres, participle often tranaUted ! 

(By the perf. partic. 365.) 
82. How 18 'but* (= except, unless) to be translated after a negative ! (By nisif 
or praeter. 451.) 



^ This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. {Necessity,) 
This is to be done to-morrcw. (Jnteni^on.^ 
This it to be done, if you set about it in the right way. (Possibility ^ 
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33. When is 'a< a town ' not to be translated by the gen, or allat, J . When the 

action was not done in but near the town or place : e. g. * a battle at 
Mantinea.' How is 'ol ' to be then translated ! [By apud or oef.] 

34. W^hat does ' one * often stand for f [Some one, alTquis ; or a certain one, 

quidam.] 

35. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should yoa always 

remember ! (To consider whether the Latin verb to be used is followed 
by a preposition or by a case : and then by what preposition or what 
case.) 
S6. From nemo let me never see 1 yr^ ,,. r *i. »? * ui 

37. When are tviU, would, to be translated by vdle, &c.! [When for wUl, would 

we may substitute respectively is or teas willing to do so and so ; contented 

to do so and so.] How is will not, would not then translated 1 [By 

noUe,} 
ttS. Before Uie infin. paa, the perfects of coepi and denno are captus est, deti^s 

est 
39. Take care not to translate the indieatire of the pluperfect after ' «/' by the 

Latin pluperf. indicative. [Tfhe had come, si venisset, &c.] 
4 J. When ' any ' U to be translated by guis do not use quit, quid, but qui, quod, 

when the ' any ' has a substantive with it. Thus not, si quis eoriptoi', but 

si qui soriptor: not si quid telum, but si quod telum. 

41. The enemy is mostly hostes, plur., but not always; a camp is castra, pi.; a 

letter (= epistle), literce, pi. ; strength, vires, pi. 

42. When a substantive witli *tlie*iB followed by a relative clause, translate ' the ' 

by is, ea, id, 

43. When an adverb is to be translated by a substantive, use the abL, since that 

is the case which denotes manner. 

44. Remember that in inchoatives [i. e. verbs ending in ^escere] our present is 

mostly translated by the perfect, because the verb means not doing the 
thing, but ^beginning to do it' Thus noseere = 'to become acquainted 
with,* novi, I know; so oonsuevi; so also caepi, memini, &c. 

45. When an English passive is to be translated by an intransitive verb, take care 

not to give it a passive voice. Thus * to bj grieved ' must be doUre (ngt 
dol€ri); 'to be depressed,* jaeere (not jaeeri). 
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QUESTIONS ON THE SYNTAX. 



In what respects does a verb agree with its nominative case f an adjective with 
its substantive ! What verbs take a substantive or adjective after them in tlic 
nominative ! 

[Am. Verbs of becoming, being, seeming, 

With passive verbs of making, calling, deeming.'] 
In what case does the thing by which stand 1 In what case does the agent, or 
person by whom stand 1 When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the verb 
he expressed t [Is the pron. expressed or not, when one action is opposed to 
another done by the tame person ; as in ' i warned, not punished you,* note *.] 
§ 1. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in which nwnber should 
the verb be put ! in wh&t person ? 

[With et^'-€t, quum — turn, in which number is the verb generally 
put, when both the nominatives are sing, and of the same person ! (a). 
Which of the Latin words for ' and * joins notions that are represented 
as being of equal importance 9 Which gives more importance to the added 
or second notion ! What is the office of que 9 {note d).] 
§ 2. What case does the infin. take before it ! What Eng. conjunction is some- 
times to be untranslated ! When ^ that * is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom., and in what mood the verb ? 

Mention some verbs, &c. that are followed by ace. with in/in, 

(1) Verbs sentiendi et dedarandi : 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing,! with which ace. with infin. stands as 
Believing, saying, trowing, J the object. 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms* (with which ace. with infin. stands as 
the subject), except 

The following verbs and phrases used impersonally, which are followed 
by ut, 

Contingit, evenit, and accidit, 
With restat, reliquum est, and fit, 
So usu venit, sequitur, 
Proximum est, relinquitur : 
Add longe abest, tantum abest, 
With prope est, and superest. 
Accedit — you may think it odd — 
Is followed both by ut and quodf. 

To these may be added mos est, consuetude est, extremum est, jus est, 
convSnit, and sonutimes necesse est, opus est, licet, and other phrases ^. 
Do any verbs of the class sentiendi admit of any other construction ! 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod : those 
that express wishing, especially opto by ut."] 



* That is, where in English we use ' tt ' as the representative of the true 
nominative. 

■f* According to Herzog, accedit quod always implies a judgement of the nar- 
rator's, accedit ut introduces simply an historical fact : accedit quod being nearly 
=r pr alter ea : accedit ut, to proeterea fieri solet or factum est (ut &c.). 

^ For which see Part II. 818, 819. 
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$ 3. How is the English infin. prextU usually tnmslated in Latin after to promise, 
hope, undertake^ or engage 9 

§ 4. When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender 9 and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, &c. are all ring.9 When the substantives are 
things that have not life, in what gender is the ckij. generally put ? What 
substantives are seldom to be translated ^'t Translate all uy property; 

HUGH, VER7 MUCH ; LITTLE, VERT LITTLE ; THE PAST. 

I 5. What are respectively the demonttrativee or antecedent pronouns to qui, qualis, 
quantus, quot 9 

Is the relative ever governed in ease by a word that is uot in its oi!vn 

clause ! [No.] 
[Must quantus and qualis agree with the same substantive, expressed or 

understood, as the tantus, talis in the other clause t (Obs. 2.)] 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent ! lAns, in 
gender, number, and person,'] When the antecedent is expressed in 
the reUxtiWy and omitted in the principal clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed 1 what/>nmo«ii often represents it in the principal 
clause ! 
What is the relative 'what* equivalent to I [Ans. ' That idkic&;' often 

to * those things idiich.*] 
When the relctt. agrees with some case of a tubst. expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be d<Mie ! [Ans, Some 
ease of that subst must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
§ 6. For what does an infin. sometimes stand ! When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or sentence, in what gender must it be put ! When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rel. only ? 

[Id quod, or quae res: id or res being in apposition to the sentence.] 

§ 7> What is the great rule fur the sequence of tenses 1 (40.) Is the perf. with 

^ ha/oe ' considered &pagt tense! [No.] Is the fuL perf, a subf, tense 1 [No.] 

How should ' but,* or a rekUive with * not,* generally be translated after 

nobody, nothing, &c. ^ ! 

§ 8. In such a sentence as ' Th^)es, which is a town,* &c. should 'v^ieh * agree 

with * Thebes* or with *town*i When does 'tohioh* in such a sentence, 

generally agree with its proper antecedent ! 

§ 9. When the antecedent has a superUUvoe with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand! He was the fibst person who d:c 

IT. 

§ )0. How is 'Hiat* to be translated when it is followed by 'may* or 'might*? what 
does it then express ! [A purpose.] How is 'thai* expressing & purpose, 
to be translated, when it is followed hy'not* or any negatvee word ! 

{11. How is 'that * to be translated after *m>,' 'such*? what does it then express ! 
[A consequence.] How is ' that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it ! What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative! [Quo is equivalent to ut eo: with the comparative, 
'that by this;* ^that Vie.*] Does quo ever stand for 'that* when there is 
no comparative in the sentence! [Yes«; it is then equivalent to *that 

But when 'man' is coupled with an epithet oi praise^ it should generally be 
translated (by oir) ; especiaUy if it is an apposition, 

^ Q^in cannot stand for eujus non, eui non ; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed (eujus ille vitia non videat : or, quin ille ejus 
Htia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be when the 
non belongs especially to the verb. Quin is compounded of the old abL qui and 
He, noL It does not therefore itself contain the pronoun : but the nom. or ace. 
of the demonstrative is understood. (See example in 88.) 

''In funcribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac mulierum, 
auo lamentatio minueretur." (Cic.) 
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by this meao^/J How ia' not* to he translated before the imperatite or 

tubf, used imperatively I How is '<»' before the infin. a.nd after 'fo/ 

* sueh^,* to be translated I 
§ 12. What does the Latin injfm, never express^ 1 When the Eng. inf. expresses 

& purpose, how must it be translated^! After what verbs is the infin. to 

be translated by iU^ with the subjunctive 1 
§ 13. Give the forms for tkcU nobody ; that nothing ; that no ; Utat never. When 

must thai nobody; that nothing, &e. be translated by ut nemo; tU nihil, 

&C.1 

§ 14. How must *as notto . . .' &c. after a negative be translated ! After what 
verbs, when used negatiody, must quin be used ! Is non dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin.! [Nearly always, when dubitare means to hesi- 
tate; when it means to doubt, the aco, with infin, hardly ever J follows it in 
Cicero, but does in Com. Nepos.] 

§ 16. By what conjunction are verbs of hindering often followed ! {By quominui, 
which is equivalent to fit eo minus."} Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions ! [Yes ; they may be followed by ne, when the 
purpose of preventing is to be strongly marked : by qutn after a negative 
sentence : and sometimes by aeo. with infin.^] How must ' that not ' be 
translated after verbs o{ fearing? how must 'that* be translated after 
verbs of fearing ? 

§ 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information!! [NS.] Which 
expects the answer 'yes 9* [Nonne.] Which the answer *no7* [Num.] 

' Quin must be used, if it is, ' as not to . . .' &c. after a negati/ce sentence. (See 
example 88.) 

8 Except in poetry. 

^ The various ways of expressirg a purpose are given in the following 
table I — 

£o ut ludos spectem, 

Eo ludos spectaturus, 
£o ad ludos spectandos, 
Eo ludos spectatum {iup.), 
' The general rule for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command (except after ^2»eo) ; advice ; efect ; 

decree, 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreemient or treaty, 

(3) It is used after all inlensUite words, such as * tuch,* * so ' {tantus, tcdis, tot, 
ita, adeo, sic), 

(4) All purposes may be expressed by ut, (Crombie.) 

Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by tit (but by aoo, and infin.) 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely that 
something is so, 

J One example in Cic. is : Gratos tibi optatosque esse, qui de me rumores affe- 
runtur, non d^Ho (Fam, 16, 81, 2). This is probably the only example. 

k « Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant.*' (Cses.) Zumpt says, that the inf. 
sometimes follows impedire, deterrere ; reeusare ; and frequently prohiJbere. — The 
inf. is then very often of the paswce form, i. e. passive or deponent The ^tii 
marks, not the purpose, but the resuU ; L e. that the action was really not pre- 
vented. Thus after prohibeo, to express that I offered no resistance or made no 
objection to a person's going, I must say, non prohibui ne (or quominus) pro- 
fcisceretur ; but not quin profi^isceretur, which would mean that I really stopped 
him. (K.) 

1 But ni appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne, ' £stti« hoc 
illi dicto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum t ' (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 
Non is also used for nonne, in questions where indignation, impatience^ &c. is to 
be expressed. 



/ am going to see the games. 
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§ 17* Whon are questions dependent $ [When they follow and depend on such 
verbs as ads, doubt, know, examine, try zitit doubtfid, unoertain ^^ &c.] 

In what mood does the verb stand in a dependent question ! .In what 
mood must the verb be put in sentences that stand as the ctce. to a pre- 
ceding verb ! 

§ 19. How must 'uheOuT* be translated in double questions! how 'or 9' If 
*\ckdher* is untranslated, how may 'or* be translated! Does an ever 
stand before a single question ! [Yes : it then implies, with something 
of impatience, that the answer must be ' no.'] By what must ^ or ' not 
be translated in double questions ! 

§ 20. Go through / may go, &c. / might have gone, &c. / can doit ; I could hate 
done it; I ought to do it; I ought to have done it. Translate, / ought to do 
it, omitting ut. I icat be deceived. How is the petf. infin, generally to 
be translated after migfU, could, ought $ 

§ 21. How is the case of a substantive in apposition determined ! When urbs or 
oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a town, does the verb agree 
with urbi, oppidum, or with the name of the town ! 

§ 22. He wishes to be the first. He sats that he is bbadt. 

§ 23. Thet may be hapft. We mat be neutral. 

§ 24. When may a subetantive and preposition generally be translated by the gen, f 
[Ans. When the propos. joins it to another substantive.] How much 
pleasure ; much good ; some time. 

§ 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. ! What case foWowB patHtive adjec- 
tives ! With what does the partitive adj. generally agree m gender ! In 
what gender does a superlative (or solus) stand when it governs AgeniL and 
also refers to another subst. ! In what case does a substantive of descrip- 
tion stand when it has an adjective agreeing with it? By what case is opus 
est followed ! What other construction is there with opus est ? There 
IS NO need. What need is there! The top of the mount4in. 
The middle of the wat. The rest of the work. The whole of 
Greece. 

§ 20. What case do adjectives that signify desire, &c. govern ! What case do 
participles used adjectivdy and verbals in ax govern ! 

§ 28. What substantives are omitted after to 60? It is Cicero's part. It is 
TOUR PART. What case do verbs of accusing, &c. take of the charge ? 
What case do satago, &c. govern ! What case do verbs of remembering 
&nd foraetting govern ! In what case may a neut. pron, stand with accu- 
sare, admonere, &c. ! 

§ 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to u:hom it is of import- 
ance put ! [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a subttantite : 
in the abl.fem. when sl possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degree of 
importance expressed ! how is the thing that is of importance expressed ! 
what case of the person feeling do pudet, &c. take ! what case of what 
causes the feeling ! 

§ 30. What adjectives govern the dot, ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What cases may follow propior, proximus 1 When should 
simUis take the gen. ! (w., and 21 1, 3.) 

§ 31 . In what case do you put the person, to, for, or agaiwi vihom the action is 
done, or the feeling entertained ! Mention the classes of verbs that take 
the dot, [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac solvendi ; 
imperandi et nuntiandi ; fidendi ; minandi et irascendi ; obsequendi et 
repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

Jnmdeo, ntt6o,/ar«oque, indvlgeo, parco, 
Gratulor, auxilvor, studeo, mmeor^e, Ta(k>que.] 



™ Obs. If you have any doubt whether who, viihich, what, is a rd, or an inUrrog,^ 
ask a question with the clause, and see whether the sentence before you readily 
and obviously anawers it. ' I don't know who did it.' ' Who did it t' 'I don't 
know who did it.' Therefore ' icAo ' is here an interrogative. 
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Do any of these take the ace. also ! By what prepositions may verbs of 
comparing be followed i [By cum or a<£.] How is 'together* to be translated 
after compare ? 

[* Together * may translated be, 
After compare, by * inter w.'] 
What verbs of advantage and disadvantage govern the ace. ? Hb threatens 

UE WITH DEATH. 

IHe U^reatens me with death should be^ 
In Latin, threatens death to me."] 
Of verbs of commanding, which govern the ace. only \ which tlie dai. or 
aecl 
§ .32. What case do sum and its compounds govern ? What exception is tliere \ 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dot. 
\^Most of those compounded with 
Prse, con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Mang of those compounded with 
Ab, post, ante, de. 
Re, pro, super, e.j 
§ 33. Ub surrounds the city with ▲ wall. He presents me with a 

GARLAND °. 

§ 34. What verbs govern two datives I What case often follows sum where we 
should pot the nom.? How is 'have* often translated! Mr name is Caius 

(239). I HAVE A cow. I HAVE SIX COWS. 

§ 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the ace.? Explain sitire honores. 

§ 'Mi. What verbs take two accusatives i Do all the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives ! What transitive verbs take two accu- 
satives, one in a sort of apposition to the other 1 

§ 37* What does the M. express ! In what case is the priee put I What adjec- 
tives stand in the abl. to express the ^rice, pretio being understood I What 
adjectives always express price in the gen. 1 What substantives stand in 
the gen. after verba of valuing 1 What should be used instead of multi and 
majorisi 

§ 38. What case do verbs of abounding, &c., govern ? What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern I What case do verbs of freeing from, &c. take 1 What is 
their more general construction in prose I What case do fungor, &c. 
govern o t In what case is the manner, cause, &c. put ! 

§ 3!). How is a voe. sometimes used in poetry t What case sometimes stands in 
apposition to the voe.? 

§ 40. In what ease is the agent expressed after tlie pass, verb, when a, ab, is not 
used ! After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 What 
verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice ! Go through / am 
believedP. Mention some verbs that have apass, construction (286). What 
is the substitute for Skfut. inf. pass., when the verb has no supine to form 
it with irx9 I hope he will recover (use /or« ut). 

§ 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the pass.? Can a pass, verb or participle 
take an aco. of the part affected $ We have walked enough (trans, by 
the jMUf.). Which is the more common in Lat ' Cains videtur, dicitur, 
&c., esse,' or ' videtur, dicitur, &c. Caium esse *? 

^ Mihi coronam, or me corond donat. 

''In the phrase 'potiri rerum* (to become a ruling power) the gen. only if 
foand. 

V I am believed, mihi creditur. 

thou art believeU, tibi creditur. 

he is believed, illi creditur. 

we arebdieved, nobis creditur. 

you are believed, vobis creditur. 

they are believed, illis creditur 

TART L N 
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§ 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to tthen 9 in answer to /or how long 1 
How do you express the time in or within vhlch 9 How do you express 
time in answer to how long before or after 9 How are ante, poet, used in 
this construction t How do you express a point or space of future time for 
which any arrangement is now made ? How do you express the excut time 
by or againtt which a thing is to be done t How is ' etgo ' translated ! and 
what is the position of the word by which you translate it ! Threr tears 
▲00. Three tears old. Abote twbntt tsars old* (307,/). 
Three tears after he had returned (310 (a) ). 

S 43. In what case is the town at tchich a thing is done, to be put f * In what 
case is the name of a town to be p|it in answer to tchither t in answer to 
whence ? To tehat proper names do these rules apply ! In what case do 
urbs and opjndum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen, 
(315) \ How is local space expressed I 

§ 44. Decline ^ grieving*^ throughout. Of writing a letter. I am to be 
loved. Go through I must write. Go through epittola Kribenda, 
When must the part, in due not be used in agreement with its substantive 
(332) t We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 
Home (after a verb of motion). Into the oountrt. From the 
couNTRT. In the countrt. On the ground. 

.5 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) ! In what 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro- 
noun is not governed by any other word ! What is this called ! 

-§ 46. He gave them the countrt to dwell in. What does the part, in rut 
often express ! What does the part, in dut often express t Express ' to 
fiave a thing made* in the sense of causing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

% 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives t 
Having left his brother. [Relicto fratre, or quum reliquisset 
fi'atrem.] 

§ 48* Mt own fault. Their own fault (373, a). When -sdf, -selves are 
to be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, in what case may ipse 
stand ! [In the nom. or in the case of sut, according to the meaning f.] 
When may him, his, her. Us, th^rs, in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or raus,even when they denote the nom. not of tlieir oirn,butof the 
principal sentence 1 By what pronoun must him, her, &c. be translated 
when sui or suus would be understood to mean the nom. of its own verb 1 
Does suus ever relate to the accusative t With what pron. is this very 
common ! Which gen. pi. (urn or t) is used after partitives (372) ! 



* 1. Major or minor (decern) annis. {Liv.) 

2. — ^^-^— (decern) annorum. (Liv. ) 

3. — — (decem) annis natu. (CHe.) 

4. ' (decem) annis natus. (NepA 
6. (decem) annos natus. {Nep,) 

6. -^— ^— — quam (decem) annos natus. {Liv.) 
9 N. grier\ng, dt>lere. 

G. of grieving, dolendi. 
D. to grieving, dolendo. 
Ace. arieving, dolere. 

AbL by grieving, dolendo. 
The aoc. is dotendum only when governed by a preposition. * Se peccati insi* 
mulant quod dolere intermiserint ' (have intermitted grieving). 

t ' He wounded himself,' se ipse vulneravit (= ipse, non cdius, se vulneravit) : 
se ipsum vulneravit (= se, non atium, vulneravit.) Hence ivse is to be in the 
nom. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
with which it is contrasted, is in the nom. or in an oblique case. 
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§ 49. What is the difference between * is qui pugnat/ and *hio or iUe axu pugnat * 
(376> a) ! Which of these three pronouns is to be used when Ae, him, &c. 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing bef<>re mentioned 
or about to be described by a reL clause 1 By what case only of * is* can 
his, her, their, be translated! [Ans. By the gen.] Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter ? what the former 7 Which pron. 
means that of yours? Mbbba illa. Distinguish between hie, iste, ille, 
referring to different objects. 

g 50. When is ^any* to be translated by quisquam or uUus9 when by quis? when 
by quivis, quUibetl when by aliquis, quispiaml Does quisquam ever follow 
si * [note w] ! By what pronoun may * a' sometimes be translated ! 

§ 51. What prefix do interrogatives often take ? what affix 1 Give the derivation 
of ee- in eequis, &c. How should 'always* with two superlatives be trans' 
hkted! 

§ 52. When are the pronouns that, those, not to be translated ! [Ans, When they 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a substantive 
expressed in the first] When quam is omitted, in what case is the following 
subet, put ! What casegoes with comparatives and superlatives to express 
the measure of excess or defect! How are the £ng. ' the — the* (=6y how 
much — by so much) to be translated ! 

§ 53. Is the present ever followed by the imperf. tubj,? When 1 When is the 
Eng. pres. generally translated by the La,U future ? By what tense is the 
peif. definite often translated ! [Ans, By the future perfect.'] How are 
assertions softened in Latin f What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way! What conjunction is often omitted after tdim, &c.! I have 

LONG DESIRED (410, a). 

g 54. Is the perf. subj. ever used as an imperatJ What other tense is sometimes 
used as an imperat.7 By what tense are 'rhetorical questions' or 'questions 
of appeal * to be translated ! If he has any tqino, He gives it. [Si 
quid habet, dat.'] If I have ant thing, I will give it. [Si quid 
habeam, dabo.] If he should have ant thing, he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : but much more commonly f si quid habeat, det.] If 
HE had ant thing, HE WOULD GIVE IT. [SI quid haberet, daret.] If he 

HAD HAD ANT THING, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [Si quid habuissot, 

dedisset.3 How is 'possibUUy without any expression of uncertainty* 
translated ! How is ' uncertainty with the prospect of decision * trans-^ 
lated! How is 'uncertainty without any such accessory notion' trans- 
lated ! How is ' impossibUUy, or belief ihaX the thing is not so,* translated ! 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the other 
to present time ! When the consequence has ' would have,* how must you 
translate the pluperf, indie, in the conditional clause ! With what tenses 
may si take the indie. ! With what tenses does si always govern the sub> 
junctive ! 
g 56. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the subj. pres. ? 
[Yes.] When should si quid habeat, det, be preferred to si quid habe- 
ret, daret 9 [Si quid habeat det, should be always preferred to si quid 
haberet, daret, unless it is to be intimated that the supposition will not be 
realized.] What are the conditional forms of the sulj. ? When should scrip- 
turus essem be used for ' should hcvoe written 1 * What tenses of the indio. are 
used for the subj. in conditional sentences ! Is n ever omitted ! where 
should the verb of the sentence then stand ! What are the conjunctions 
for * although*? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam* with indie.; licet with sulj.] 



' Either the condition or the consequence, or both, may refer to a past, w future 
time, 

• When these conjunctions take the subf., the sentence is generally in the 
oblique orotic, taken in its widest sense. See § 58. This, however, does not bDld 
good of the later writers. Billroth. 

3r2 
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What is ptamvii, acd what mood does it govern in Cicero t ^However mucky 
hovoewr ; with subj.] What is etianut, and what mood does it govern I 
[Eten if; even ihougk; with indie, or ttt6;.] Do any other conjunctions 
express ' ihougk f* [Yes ; sometimes quum, ut, with subj.'} 

§ 57* In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin.: what infinitives will take the place (respectively) ol 
dcUj of dalnt J daret f dediuet 1 dcUunu euet ? 

§ 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration. In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand 1 [In the infin.] In what mood wiH 
the verbs of the tulxmiinate dautes stimd, provided they express the words 
and opinions, not of the narrator f but of the speaker I [In the subj.] In 
oblique narration what is often omitted 1 [The verb or partic. on which 
the infinitives depend.] In what mood are questions for answer asked t 
[The subj.] In what mood are rhetorical questions or questions of appeal 
asked ! [In the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the infin., may 
interrogatives be used with the infin, ? [Yes.] In what mood is the charge 
expressed with quod ? 

§ 59. When may ihepres. andperf. subjunct. be used in oblique narration, even 
when dependent on a past tense I In what mood will remarks stand that 
are the reporter's, not the speaker* s 1 In what mood do the verbs of sub- 
ordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the proposition is in infin, 
or sitbj. ? With what limitation is this rule to be applied I When may the 
pres. and perf. subj, be used, although the general rule would require the 
imp, or pluperf, ? May the imp, or pluperf. be ever used, when the general 
rule would require the pres, or perf ,1 How are the ckx. and infin. used 
with nH in direct narration (473) t 

§ 60. Mention some words, phrases, &c. with which ^t takes the subj. [Ans, 
After sum, in ' sunt qui,* * erant qui,' &c., and after negative and interroga- 
tive sentences, nemo, nihil &c. est : quis est t an quisquam est 1 quotus- 
quisque est 1 &c. Also after adsunl, qui ; non desunt, qui, &c., and similar 
phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

§ 61. Whatmood does qui govern, when it introduces the ground of an assertion I 
What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote f always or generally ? [482 : 
compare Appendix, 19.] What mood does ^ui take, when it is equivalent 
to «( with a personal or possessive p^noun ) Mention some phrases with 
which ^i has this force [483]. In what other cases does qui govern the 
subj. (484, 485) I 

§ * 62. When does quum take the indio.f What mood does quum generally govern, 
when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. 1 [The subj.^] 
How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492) f Mention some 
conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive (494). When are the pres. 
and perf, sutj. used with ntinamf when the imperf. and plupetf. 9 How is 
* not * generally expressed after utinam, dummido, &c. ? 

§ 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priusquam expressed ! When the principal verb is in 
ihefiit., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be ! When 
the principal verb is in a past tense, in what mood or moods may the 
dependent verb be t When should the subj. always be used after antc^ 
quam, priusquam 9 

§ 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( = until) take the indicative 9 when the sub- 
junctive ? What mood do they and quamdiu always take, in the sense of 
as long as 7 With the adverbs meaning as soon as, how should the English 
pluperf. generally be translated (514) t 

§ 65. When is ' that * expressed by quod 9 What class of verbs are followed by 
qtu>d 7 What mood does quod take 1 with what exception t 

§ 66. What was the first of the month called by the Romans t on what day did 
the Nones fall 1 on what day the Ides 9 In what months were the Nones 

t See Ft. ii. 848« &c. 
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on the serenth ? How were the days between the Kalends and None» 

reckoned 1 days between the Nonet and the Idet 1 days after the Ida 1 

Give the rules for each case. 
§ G*7< What may be used instead of a conjunction and personal or demonstrcUive 

pronoun ! Mention some circumlocutions for the vrnperative. 
§ G8. Was a sestertium a coin ! How many setterees made a sestertium 1 What is 

the meaning of sestertium with numeral adverbs 9 Is sestertium declinable 

in this construction 1 How may the value of sestertium dedes^ centies, &c. 

be got approximately (547, note *) 1 
I 69. Give the division of the As. Explain asses usura. By what other nam* 

was this rate of interest expressed ! 



APPENDIX. 



(I.) 

ON THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AND RELATIVE ADVERBS (UBI, 
UNDE, QUO, &c.) WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. (From Kruger.) 

1 . The verb of the relative clause is in the indicative^ when what i&f 

asserted in it is stated as a simple fact, 

Eugienda est assentatio, qua amico indigna est. Germani 
Rhenum transierunt non longe a rnari, quo Rhonus influit, — 
Inveni hostem, uhi qucereham, 

2. The verb of the relative clause is in the siibjunctive, not only in 

oblique narration (in the quotation or narration of another 
man*s thoughts), but also in the following cases : 

3. a) When the notion of a purpose is involved in the relative 

clause, its verb stands in the subjunctive. 

Here the relative clause is virtually equivalent to a sen- 
tence with ut (or ne) introducing a purpose. Ex his delecti 
Delphos deliberatum missi sunt, qui {= ut it) consulerent 
Apollinem {Nep.). Sordidi putandi sunt, qui mercantur a 
venditoribus, qv^d statim vendant (C). Pisonis domum, 
ubi habitaret, legerat (C). [Here the rel. clause is mostly 
translated into English by the in/In.'] 

4. b) When the notion of a consequence is involved in the relative 

clause, its verb stands in the subjunctive. 

Here the relative is virtually equivalent to a talis or 
efusmodi ut : the ut introducing a consequence. This qui is 
often really preceded by is (ea, id ; that = such), talis ^ 
ejusmodi, tarn, tantus, &c. ; or by dignus, indignus, aptuSy 
&c., which involve the notion of sitch with that of merity 
suitableness, &c. ; or by a comparative with qtutm. 

5. Alone.'] Paci, quce nihil habitura sit insidiarum, semper est 

consulendum (C). Secutse sunt complures dies tempes- 
tates, qua et nostros in castris continerent, et hostem a 
pugna prohiberent {Gas,). Heraclius inagistratum Syra- 
cusis habebat, homo nobilis, qui sacerdos Jowisfuisset (C). 
Genus dicendi est eligendum, quod maxime teneat eos, qui 
audiant (G.). Duo turn excellebant oratores, qui me imi- 
tandi cupiditate incitarent (C). 
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6. BST A sentence of this kind may also be arranged co-ardinatdi/ hy 

a eopulatite or adtenoUive conjunction {et. Bed), 

L. Sextius, strenuus adolescens, et aijut spei nihil praeter genus 
patricium deesset (L.= and one, to whose hopes &c). Intercessit res 
parva dictu, ted quce studiis in magnum cei*tamen excetserit (=but one 
which through party-feeling, &c. L,), 

7 With taliSf efusmodi, &c.] Innocentia est affectio animi talis, 
qtuB noceat nemini (C7.) . Nulla acies ingenii humani tanta est^ 
qua penetrare in coBlum . . . poasit (C). Videndum est, ut 
ed liberalitate utamur, qua prosit amicis, noceat nemini (C). 
Nemo omnium tarn immanis est, cujus mentem non im^ 
buerit deorum opinio (C). Nomen legati ejusmodi esse 
debet, quod non modo inter sociorum jura, sed ctiam inter 
hostium tela incolume versetur (C). 

8. With digmis, indignus, idoneuSy aptus, &c.] LiviansB fabulae 

non satis digna sunt, qua iterum lega7itur (G.), Forsitan 
non indigni sumus, qui nobismet ipsi multam [= mulctam] 
irrogemus (Idv.). Acaderaici et Peripatetici mentem .... 
solam censebant idoneam, cut crederetur (C). Nulla vide- 
batur aptior persona, qtia de iM aetate loqueretur (C), 

9. With comparative and quam,"] Campani majora deliquerant^ 

quam quihus ignosci posset (se. majora, quam ea, quibus)i 
had been guilty of greater offences than such offences a* 
could be pardoned, = offences too great to be pardoned*. 

10. To this head belongs also the mood after, U sum qui (:='! am one 
who,* or * / am the man to ') ; sunt, qui ; reperiuntur, qui &c. Thus i 
sunt, reperiuntur, qui putent, &c.= there are (found) persons, who are 
such (of such a character, &c.), that they do so and so. See on these 
phrases, 20—25. 

11. c) When the notion of a cause or reason (stating the ground ol 

the assertion contained in the principal clause) is involved 
in the relative clause, its verb stands in the subjunctive, 

12. The notion here is really the same as that in 4, b), of which it 

might be considered a subdivision. It is implied that the 
antecedent is of such a kind, that the consequence stated in 
the relative clause holds good, this consequence being also 
a ground for what is stated of the antecedent in the prin 
cipal clause. Thus : Tarquinio quid impudentius, qui 
bellum gereret cum iis, qui non tulerant ejus superbiam ? 
Who was ever more insolent than Tarquin — a man who [i. e» 
one of such a character, that he] actually waged war, &c. ; 
but in another way of viewing it, his waging war with 
those who could not endure his pride, is the ground upon 
which Cicero builds the truth of his assertion, that no man 
ever exceeded the insolence of this sovereign ; so that qut 

* In this construction the rel. is sometimes omitted : Postea quidquid erat 

oneris Segestanis praeter ceteros imponebat, aliquanto amplius quam fern 

poss€Wt,\.e.quamqvi'(Aferrepos»en!t. (C.) 
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ffereret = quum gereret. So: Stulti sumus, ^m/ Drusum 
— ^cum P. Clodio conferre audeamus (C), We are fools for 
presuming, &c. ; i. e. we, beiog such persons as to venture 
to do this, are tTierehy proved fools. fortunate ado- 
lescens, qui tusB virtutis Homerum praeconem inveneris! (C.) 
. Veteres philosophi ad incunabula accedunt, qui in pueritia 
facillime se arhitrentur natursB voluntatem posse cognos- 
cere {C), 

13. BSF A causal relation mat/ exist between a relative clause in- 

troduced by qui with the indicative and its principal clause ; 
but this connexion is then left to be gathered from the 
nature of the clause, without being indicated by its structure. 
Thus : Omnia sunt mek culpa commissa, qui (= nam or 
quia ego) ab iis me am&ri putabam, qui invidebant (C. Fam, 
141). See 17. 

From this causal relation we arrive naturally at the con- 
cessive or adversative relation : 

14. d) When the relative clause stands in a concessive or adversative 

relation to the principal clause, its verb stands in the sub- 
junctive. 

15. A concessive or adversative relation is that which toe express by ' though * 
(although) — often with *y«t' following. Something is then ^ran^/;^ or 
assumed as possible, by which, however, we maintain that the truth of the 
assertion made in the principal sentence is not destroyed. 

Egomet, qui sero Graecas literas attigissem, tamen, quum 
Athenas venissem, complures ibi dies sum commoratus (C. / 
the adversative relation is here indicated by the tamen). 

Saepe videmus fractos pudore, qui ratione nulla vince- 
rentur, We often see men who are overpowered by shame, 
though they are convinced by no reasoning : i. e. who 
are yet such persons, that they are unconvinced by any 
reasoning. Sapiens posteritatem, cujus sensum habiturus 
non sit, ad se putet pertinere {€.). Absolvite eum, qui se 
fateatur maximas pecunias cum summ4 sociorum injuria 
cepisse (C). 

16. Sometimes the relative is found with a subjunctive mood, which does 
not depend (as in the examples hitherto given) upon the kind of relation 
between the relative and principal clauses, but is simply potential, 
exactly as in a principal sentence (i.e.=way, might, &c. with the verb). 
Thus in a principcd sentence : Perfectum officium rectum, ut opinor, 
iDOcemv* (=:we may call). So in a relative sentence: Perfectum offi- 
cium, quod rectum vocemus (= which we may ccUl), &c. Aut totum est 
ueganduni, quod in argumentatione adversarius sumserit (rrmay [pos« 

bibly] haze assumed) aut redarguenda ea, qucB pro verisimilibus 

sumta sunt (here the indiccUive is used, to denote what has actually been 

assumed). This kind of subjunctive is very common in the restrictive 

forms quod sciam (=r quantum sciam *), 'as far as 1 know,' and similar 
forms with which quidem ( = a^ least) is often used : antiquis^mi fere 

* Though ill quantum possum, quantum ego perspieio, &c. the indicative is used. 
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sunt quorum quidem scripta constent, &c. ; omnium oratorum, quos equU 
dem cognoverim, &c. When the connexion requires it, the verb will be 
in the imperfect subj. Neque quidquam est de hac parte post Pansetium 
explicatum, quod, quidem mihi probaretur, de ( = ex) iis qucB in manup 
meas venerint (C). 

17. It has been before remarked (13) that the causal relation does 

not always require the verb to be in the subjunctive. The 
indicative gives more weight to the cause as t^fact oi actual 
occurrence, than the subjunctive does. Habeo senectuti 
magnam gratiam qu^ mihi sermonis aviditatem auxit, &c. 
the subj. qv^ auxerit would = I thank her for having 
increased, &c. ; the indie, quce auxit, = I thank her, for 
she has increased, &c. 

18. In like manner the adversative or concessive relation may also 

have its verb in the indicative, when the fact is to be thus 
definitely stated : ego, qui me ostreis et mursenis facile 
ahstineham, a beta et a raalva deceptus sum (I, though I 
abstained without difficulty from . . . . , yet &c. C.). 

19. To the caudal qui is often prefixed ut *, utpote, or quippe. The 

regular mood with these particles is the subjunctive : with' 
quippe qui Cicero always uses the subjunctive ; Sallust 
always, and Livy, now and then, the indicative. So the in- 
dicative is sometimes found with utpote qui. 

Magna pars Fidcnatium, ut qui coloni additi Eomauis 
essent, Latine sciebant (X.)* Antonius non procul aberat 
utpote qui magno exercitu locis SBquioribus expeditus in 
fug4 sequeretur {Sail.), Solis candor illustrior est, quam 
uUius ignis, quippe qui in immense mundo tarn longe iate- 
que colluceat (C) . — [ Utpote with indie,'] Ea nos, utpote qui 
nihil contemnere solemus, non pertimescebamus (C. Att. 2. 
24, 4). 

20. The subjunctive (to be explained by 4, b) is very common after 

sunt, qui ; reperiuntur, qui, &c. : but here different con- 
structions must be distinguished: 

21. a) The relative sentence is simply a description of the subject : 

the predicate stating that there exist, are found, &c. such 
persons or things as the relative clause describes. Thus 
in sunt, qui censeant,^ there are some "persons who thvnJc^ 
the statement is, that, if we enquire w^hether there exist any 
persons whose characters, mode of thinking, &c. are such, 
that they hold the opinion in question, we shall find that 
some such persons do exist. Thus the relative sentence re- 
lates to the character, the quality of the subject (the thing, 
person, &c. of which any thing is predicated in the relative 
clause). So that this form belongs to the class of consecutive 



* Caius et Titus diligunt se, ut germani fratres, it ambiguous : = love as bro* 
thers, or (as) being own brothera lore each other. 
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sentences (4) : sunt, qui eenseant, Hhere are some such 
persons, &c. that they think */ &c The mood is here the 
fuhjunctive. 

Qui se ultro morti qffhrant, facilius reperiuntur, quam qui 
dolorem patienter ferant ((^«.). ^t^ quod differat in ho- 
minum ratione habend4 inter justitiam et verecundiam (C7.) 

22. 6) The relative sentence is also simply a description oftliesvii' 
jectj when the principal clause asserts that there are many, 
several^ few, some, some certain number or none of the sub- 
jects described in the relative clause : so that the subject 
has with it, as an attributive, some definite or indefinite 
numeral or pronoun, sometimes with viri, homines, &c. The 
suhjunctive is here used, and may be explained by the 
same considerations that we have just used in a). To this 
head belong the forms nemo est, nihil est, quotusquisque est, 
Ac. 

jR^ia sunt, qua sint efficienda dicendo (C). N'onnulU 
sunt qui lea, qu89 immineant, non videant (C). In omnibus 
Bec\j\i^ pauciores viri reperti sunt, qui suas cupiditates, quam 
qui hostiam copias vincerent (C). Quotusquisque est, qui 
somniis pareat ? (O.) Nemo est orator, qui se Demosthenis 
similem esse nolit (JO.), Sit aliquis, qui nihil mali habeat 
(C), Sunt quidam e nostris, qui hsec subtilius velint tra- 
dere (C). 

2&. €) But the case is different, when the subject is a definite indi' 
vidual or certain definite individuals. Here the relative 
clause will have its verb in the indicative, except when it 
can be reduced under one of the preceding heads. "When it 
stands in the indicative, it is not itself the svhject, but only 
an attribute of the subject. Euit Arganthonius quidam 
Gadibus, qui octoginta regnavit annos, centum et viginti 
vixit {C), Fuit hand ignobilis Argis, | Qui se credebaf 
miros audire tragoedos | In vacuo last us sessor plausorque 
theatre ; | Cetera qui vitaB servaret munia recte, &c. (Sor.) 
Here both the rel. clauses state a fact with ref. to the subject, 
the (homo) haud ignobilis : the qui credebat states it histori- 
cally as a simple fact, without referring it as a peculiarity 
to the character of the individual : the qui servaret, on the 
contrary, does refer it to the peculiarity of the individual's 
character : there was a man who used to imagine, &c. (histo- 
rical), — [yet] one who performed all the other actions of 
our daily life correctly, &c. : he was such a pesson, that he, 



* In Ilnglish, we usudUy conBtrue tunt, qui centeatU by 'some pertont think,* 
Here we assume the existence of such persons, and cusert the fact that th^ hold 
the opmion. We may however expand this mto tioo propositions (as in Latin), 
ftnd assert the Juct that persons holding such opinions do really exist * There are 
wme who think :' ' there are found persons who maintain,' &c. 
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&c, : the clause qui servaret plaees him in a certain clas9 
of men, that of those who perform the common duties of 

life respectably and correctly. Sunt nonnullcs disdplifUB, 

qucB .... officium omuQ pervertunt, i.e. some particular 
schools which do this — exist ; sunt nonnulhs disciplirue, qua 
officium omne pervertant would state the same fact indefi' 
nitely : the indie, implies that the speaker knows them 
definitely, and could name them. Sunt hestia quadam, 
in quihus inest aliquid simile virtutis ((7.). Sunt quidam, 

qui molestas amicitias facitmt (C). The case may be 

explained in the same way, where no definite individual or 
individuals are named in the principal clause, but are 
ohvioush/ implied : ex quibus (nationibus) sunt qui piscibus 
atque ovis avium vivere existimantur (jOoss. : amongst these 
tribes are some [^certain, definite persons] who are helieved, 
Ac.) Fv£re extra conjurationem complures, qui ad Catili- 
nam profecti sunt {Sail.), Tum primum reperta sunt {sc, 
ca) qu^ per tot annos rempublicam exedere {Toe., the 
varticular evils, which actually had been preying upon the 

state for many years). It will obviously often be indif' 

firent, which mode of describing the fact the narrator 
chooses : i. e. whether he will make the descriptive asser- 
tion in the form of a fact (indicative) or refer it to the 
peculiar character, constitution, &c. of the subject (sub' 
junctive). The prevailing usage is for the latter method.. 
With JELorace the indicative is the favorite mood. 

Erom all these must be distinguished the following 
cases : — 

24. (1) The case when est, sunt, &c. do not form the predicate, but 

are simply the copula. The relative clause here forms, as in 
a, b, a description of the subject, whether it is already exr 
pressed in the principal clause or not. But the difference 
is, that more than mer^ existence is predicated of this subject 
in the principal clause : e. g. Sunt his alii multum dispares, 
simplices et aperti, qui nihil ex occulto agendum »«fan^ (C). 
Here the subject alii (further expanded and defined by 
qui . . . putant, &c.) has for its predicate sunt his disp&res / 
the simple sunt not being the predicate, but only the copula 
(or connecting link) between the subject (alii) and the pre- 
dicate (his dispares), Optimates sunt principes publici 
consilii, sunt, qui eorum sectam sequuntur (= ii, qui .... 
sequtmtur, sunt, sc, optimates : are also ' optimates '). 

25. (2) The case where the relative clause itself with est, sunt, &c. 

forms a description of the predicate, Temperantia est, qtuB 
in rebus aut expetendis aut fugiendis rationem ut sequamur 
monet = temperantia monet, but with emphasis added to 
both subject and predicate by the separation into two sen- 
tences. Here we use the indefinite ' it ' as subject : ^ It is 
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temperance, that teams us,' &c.* In this case the sub^ 
junctive is not used, unless what is predicated of the subject 
is to be represented as proceeding from its peculiar character 
or constitution f. This is often the case with ' is ' preceding 
in the principal clause : i. e. where * I think,* for instance, is 
expanded into ' lam one who think,* &c. to give emphasis to 
the subject and predicate : is sum quiputem, &c. Num tu 
is es, qui in disputando non tuum judicium sequare ? C, 
(See 8.) Sapientia est una, qtus msBstitiam pellat ex aui- 

mis, &c. Also without a preceding demonstrative: oculi 

sunt, quorum tum intentione, tum conjectu, tum hilaritate 
mot us animorum significemus (0.). 
2G. In the same way the subjunctive stands after est (non est, 
nihil est) .... qu>od uhi, unde, quo, &c. Here, what is 
asserted in the subordinate clause being represented as 
something that proceeds from the peculiar nature of the 
thing in question, the subjunctive expresses the notion of 
necessity or possibility, which does not belong to the indica- 
tive. Thus quid est, quod Icetus es? (Ter. Eun. 3, 5, 11.) 
is quite different from est, quod gaudeas (Plaut. Trin. 
2, 2, 54). The latter = there is something of such a kind, 
that you must ov may rejoice : the former represents the 
Icetum esse as a fact, (* you are happy,') and asks tohy. 
Hence est, quod gaudeas = * you have reason to rejoice :' 
quid est, quod Iwtus es ? =:.^ why is it, that you are so 
happy ? ' Compare : Quid est, quod tu cum fortuna queri 
possis? ((7.) Nihil est, quod quisquam magnitudinem 
artium pertimescat (C.) , But: \olo andive, quid sit propter 
quod matronaB procurrerunt in publicum (Zi. 34, 3). So : 
Nihil (or non) habeo, quod incusem senectutem (0.) ; but 
habeo (sc, id) quod \o\o (C). 

S7' Ks^ It is worth mentioning, that when non habeo "=■ nescio (i. e. non 

cognitum habeo), it takes not quod,, but quid (i. e. is followed by a de- 
pendent interrogative clause). Non luiheo, quid scribam (i. e. I hate U 
not, fc/iat / thovdd write =), i don't know ithat to write (C. Att. 15, 5) ; 
but nihU habeo, quod scribam (Att. 17} 19), = / have nothing to write 
(See Heusinger, ad Of, 2, 2, 11). 

28. Finally, those relative clauses which are incorporated in a sen- 
tence whose verb is in the subjunctive, or in a clause con- 



I * So: Charilaus/ut^, qui ad Publium Philonem venU(=zit was Charilaus, who 

f &c. L. 8, 25). Hie erat, qui apud GranTcum amnem nudo capite regem dimicau- 

I tem clipeo suo texU (Curt. 8, 1, 20). 

f When this is not or is not to be represented as the case, the inatcatvoe is tound 
I after is, qui: ista quidem sententia ea est, quceneque amicos />ara^, neque inimicos 

I toUit (Jj. 9, 3). Tu M es, qui me sa?pe ornasti {C. Fam. 15, 4, 11. Compare the 

instances in the preceding note). Si nos ii sumus, qui esse debemus .... dubitare 

non possumus (C). 
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eifiting of the accus, with infin, (which, as forming the object 
of some intelledual activity, denotes something thought or 
conceived), usually have their verb in the subjunctive, even 
when they express what might be conceived as independent 
of any body's thought. By the subjunctive the relative 
clause is more thoroughly incorporated with the other sen- 
tence as a part of the whole thought. Erat Hortensio 
memoria tanta, ut, quee secum commentatus esset, ea sine 
Bcripto verbis eisdem redderet, quibus cogitavisset (G, Brut, 
88). Quid me reducem esse voluistis? An, ut inspec- 
tante me expellerentur ii, per quos essem restitutus (C. Mil. 
37). In rebus antiquis, si qua veri similia sint, pro veris 
habeantur, satis habeam {Liv. 5, 21). Earum rerum, 
quibus abundaremus, exportatio, et earum quibus egeremus, 
invectio certe nulla esset, nisi &c. {G. Off. 2, 3, 13.) So 
with relative conjunctions : Quum eo Catulus et LucuUus 
nosque ipsi postridie venissemus, quam apud Catulum 
fuissemus {O. Acad. 2, 3). The indicative is, however, 
found : Placet Stoicis, eos anhelitus terras, qui frigidi stmt, 
quum fluere coeperint, ventos esse {G. Div. 2, 19). Eacilis 
est conjectura, ea maxima esse expetenda ex nostris, qucb 
plurimum habent dignitatis * (C Fin. 5, 13, 38). 



(II.) 
GENERAL REMARKS ON QUIS, ALIQUIS, QUISPIAM, QUISQUAM. 

(1) Si quis, si aliquis or quispiam, and si quisquam or ullus, are all 
correct : si quis when the cmy is unemphatic, si aliquis when 
the any is emphatic ; when, for instance, any thing is opposed 
to every thing, much, the rest, &g. (omnia, multum, cetera) ; 
si quisquam is less definite than si aliquis and rare. Si quis- 
quam or ullus implies either a doubt as to the existence of 



* Zumpt (whom I followed in 485) adds the case oiactioni occurring repeatedXi^ 
which, if stated in a relative sentence as occurring at a past time, are often ex- 
pressed by a verb in the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. Here too the 
relative pronoun or adverb may be considered as referring to cases of tuck a kind, 
that the assertion could be predicated of them with truth : e. g. consilium et 
modum adhibendo, ii5i res poteeret, priores erant {L, i. e. in all cases which were 
tuch, that they required these qualities). Semper habiti sunt fortissimi, qut 
summam imperii potirentur, L e. eueh nations oi were in any age the ruling power. 
He proposes to call this < the tuljunetive of generality, * but adds (§ 569, Engl Ed.) 
that '* the indicative is likewise used in these cases, and even more frequently than 
(he sabjunctive." 
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antf, or states that a certain statement is true, if there be 
but any of the thing in question, whereas there is much oi 
it, or are many such thmgs in existence (391, w). 

(2) On negative sentences.] Quisquam and ullu8 are here the 
regular words : but (a) aliquu and quispiam are also used, 
when the meaning is ' any, of whatever kind^ ' any, he it tcho 
or what it may ; ' or when they may be translated by ' aome,^ 
* some or other. ^ Thus : video igitur Heium neque voluntate, 
neque difficultate aliqud temporis . . . adductum esse, ut hasc 
signa venderet {0. Verr. 4, 6, 15). Nego esse quidquam ^ 
a testibus dictum, quod aut vestrum cuipiam (any of you, 
he he who he may) esset obscurum, aut cujusquam oratoris 
eloquentiam quaBreret ((7. Verr. 1, 10, 29). Matthue*s rule 
is, ^ Aliquis etiam in negantibus ponitur, quando de re 
sermo est, que re vera est, yel eogitari saltern possit ' (ad 
a Cat. 1. 6, 15). 

V) Quis is used after the dependent negative particles ne, neve, 
and the interrogative num, which expects a negative answer : 
but aJiquis quispiam may also follow these particles : and 
then either aliquis expresses emphasis [timebat Pompeius 
omnia ne aliquid vos timeretis] ; or aliquis or quispiam 
= ^ any, be it who or what it may J ' some or other * \num 
sermonem vestrum aliquem diremit noster interventus ? 
{O. Rep. 1, 11) : vereor ne hiec forte euipiam nimis antiqua 
et jam obsoleta videantur (jO. Verr. ], 21, 56)]. Even 
quisquam is now and then found after ne : as Sail. Jug. 45, 
ne quisquam . . . venderet : and Cas. B. O. 7, 40, interdicit- 
que omnibus, ne quemquam interficiont (where the Ox. MSI 
reads Tie quis quern, yrithout reason). 
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Q. stands for 

A, fotnetimet translated by aliquis, quis- 

piam, or quidam, 393. 
Abandoned, perditus. 
Abdera (of), Abderites, G. 8b. 
Abilities, ingenium, iing. 
Able (to be), posse, quire (qneo), 125, e. 
Abound, abundare, abi. 
About (= concerning), de, abl. 
About (= nearly), fere, adv, ; cii'citer, 

prep. 
Above (such an age), 306, and Q. 
Absence : in his — , absens. 
Absent :. to be — y abesse, 227. 
Abstain from, temperare ab, 220. 
Abundance of, abunde, adv. (gen.) 
Acceptable, gratus, 212. 
Accident : by — , casu. 
Accompany, comitari. 
Accomplish, coniicere, fee-, feet-. 
Account : on — of, ergo, gen., 207* 
Account, ratio. To render an a., ra- 

tionem reddere. 
Accuse, accusare ; (if not in a court oi 

justice) incusare, gen, of charge. 
Accused*person, reus. 
Accustomed : to be — , solere, solitus. 
Acquainted, to become, noscere, 385. 
Acquit, absolvere, solv-, solut- ; gen. of 

charge. 
Acquit of a capital charge, capitis ab- 

solvere. 
Actions, facta, orum. 
Adapted, accommodatus, 212. 
Addition : in — to this, hue accedit, 

aocedebat, &c., 513. 
Additional. See ' to learn* 
Adherents : his own — , sui. 
Adjure, obtestari, ace. 
Admire, admirari. 
Admonish, admSnere (m5nu, mSnit), 

aco,pen. 
Adopt, a resolution, consilium inire or 

capere. 
Advantage, emolumentum. 
Advantageous : to be — , prodesse, dat 
Advantageous : to be very — , magnse 

utilitati esse, 242 (3). 
Adverse, adversus. 
Adversity, res adversee. 
Advice, consilium. 
Advise, suadSre, dat (S. 222) ; monere 

(with ace. of person) : both with 

111, ne, by 76. 
Affair, res. 

Afraid : to be — ,timSre,vereri, S.99,e. 
After (before a tenUnoe), postquam. 

See 614. 
After, |7r0/7. post, with ace. 



Qjue9tiont,'\ 

After the battle, (confestim) a pnalio. 
Afterwards, postea: with nouns oi 

time ; post, used adverbially. 
Again and again, etiam atqne etiam. 
Again from the beginning, ab integro. 
Against, adversus, ace. : in, with ace. 

(of feelings, actions, &ic,,agaxntt a 

person). 
Against his will, invitus, adj. 
Against the will of Caius, Caio invito^ 

364. 
Age (r= time of life), aetas, atis. 
Age (of that or such ) id etatis \ nsn m 
Age (of what !) quid setatis | / *^» '*• 
Agitate, perturbare. 
Agitated (having his mind), incensus 

animum, 298. 
Ago, abhinc (to precede the subst. or 

numeral), 30& 
Agreeable, gratne, 212. 
Agreed : it ia— , Qonstat, om, with infin 
Agriealtnral operations, res rusticse. 
AU, omnia, eonctus : (= whole), uni* 

versus, totus. 
All together, cuncti, universi, 443. 
AU over again, ab intent. 
Ail taken one by one, smguli. 
Allow it to happen, committere ut. 
Allowed : it is — , constat, ooc. with infin. 
Allowed, 1 am — , licet mihi. 
Almost, prope, psene. 
Almost : I — think, hand sdo an, 1 16. 

See note on Diff. 25. 
Alone, solus : or (if one person) unua. 
Alps, Alpes, 6. ium. 
Already, jam. 
Also, sometimes translated by the 

pron. idem, 387- 
Altar, ara. 

Although, 461, and Q. on § 56. 
Although indeed, quamquaro, indie. 
Always, after tupetiat, by quisque 

See 399. 
A man (= any : indef.), quis. 
Amanuenais, a manu servus. 
Among, inter. 

Amongst (a people), apud, with ace. 
Amuje^ delectare. 
And, p. 10, d ; * to me and you,' in 

Lat. ' to me voUh you,' p. 60. 
And that too, not ^-, nee is, 385. 
Anger, ira. 
Angry : to be — , irasci, dat. : succen* 

sSre, dat 222. 
Animal, animal, alis. 
Another, alter, era, &c. G.alterius : an- 

sweringto,'tt is one <Atii^,'aliud,38i 
Another man's, alienua. 
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Answer, respondere, dot. 

Antiquity, antiqaitas. 

Any ♦ (after expen)^ omnia. 

Any, after * I don't know that * = I am 
inclined to think thai no, &c. is to 
be nulhu or (before scrip tor, &c.) 
netno, 116.' Any body ' will be nemo. 

Any. See 389. 
On trartslating 'any * hy thefonm = 
* no ' after * I don't know that — ,' 
cf. 116, and look at 'no' in this 
Index. 

Any body. See * any* 

Any man may, cujusvis est See 
389—92. 

Any where ( = any whither), usquam, 
402. 

Appeal to, appellare, aoc 

Appear C=z seem), videri (jib). 

Appear (show myself), apparere. 

Apply vigoronsly to, incumbere in 
(with ace.) ; cuba-, cubit-. 

Approved (of TfJour, &c.), spectatus. 

Arms : to take — , arma capere. 

Army, exercitus, ^lb. 

Arrived at : men have — , yentum est, 
296. 

Arrow, sagitta. 

As, after tarn, talis, tantus, tot, is quam, 
quails, quantus,quot, respectively. 

As, after idem, qui 43 (or ac, atque). 

As far as I know, quod sciam, 66. 

As far as I can, quoad ejus fkcere pos- 
sum, 612. 

As far as possible, ^ quoad ejus fieri 

As far as can be done, J potest, 612. 



As it were, quan« 

As soon as, simul ac ; ut primum ; 

quum primum ; ubi ; ut, 612 ; 614. 
As, somatimea = ' a thing (or circum- 
stance) which,' id quod, 36, Obs. 2. 
As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 
As not to, after ' such ' or ' <o ' in a 

negative sentence, quin (86) ; if 

' tueh ' or * fo ' were in a positive 

sentence, ut would be used by 66. 
Ashamed : am — , of, pudet, 207 
Ask, rogare (aee.), quserere (qusesivi, 

queesit) ex aliquo, 116. 
Ask pardon for a fault, delicti veniam 

petere. 
Assault (a town), oppugnare. 
Assault : to accuse of an — , rcum 

facere de vi. 
Assist, auxiliari, juvare, adjiivare, 

opitulari; sublfivare, succurrere, 

subvfinire, S. p. 62, k. 
At any body's feet. See p. 69, 1. 
At once — and, idem — idem, 396. 
At, of place near which a battle is 

fought, &C., apud (or ad), 457* 
At two miles' distance, a millibus pas- 

suum duobus, 348. 
At two miles off, a millibus passuum 

duobus. 
Athenian, Atheniensis. 
Athens, Athenae. 
Attached to, amans ; diligens, with 

gen. 183. 
Attack, adgredi, gress-; adoriri, ort-. 

(ace.) 
Attend to, attendere, 229. 



* The pronouns and abverbs for * any ' may be thus exhibited. — (Compare 
however Appendix II. p. 189.) 





Exclusion 
otalli. 


Inclusion of 

a// alike; 

of any 

indifferently. 


Inclusion of foffiff. | 




Lest empha- 

tioal after 

W, lie, niMN, 

&c. 




Pronouns. 


quisquam 
ullus 


quivis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quia 


any (body). 


Adverbs 
a) Place. 


ato) 

usquam< 


qaovis (to) 

ubivis \ f.K 
ubilibet/ ^^^ 


aliquo (to) 

alicubi \fgs\ 
uspiam j ^ ^ 


quo (to) 


any pUce 

or 
any where. 


b) Time. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


any time 

or 

erer. 





f^SrAUare generally excluded when 'any* foUovrs negatitcs ; or ' scarcely,* 
* than : ' and in questions that expect the answer ' no,* (* nobody,* ' nothing,*) &c. 
Sine ullA dubitatione, ' without any hesitation :' non sine cUiquA dubitatione, * not 
without some hesitation.' 
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Authority, auetoritas. 
Averse to, alienus, 212. 
Avoid, vitare. 
Aware, to be, intelligere. 

B. 

Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

hindraneet). 
Banish, pellere or expellere ex civitate 

(pepul-, puis-). 
Banished from, extorris, abU 276. 
Biinquet, convivium. 
Barbarian, barbarua. 
Base, turpis. 
Battle, p. 99, t. 

Battle of Cannfie, pugna Cannensis. 
Be it far from us. See note *, p. 28. 
Bear, ferre (tul-, lat-, 33). 
Beasts, ferse. 

Beaten (to be), vapuhire (ab). 
Become, fieri, factus sum. 
Become acquainted with, noscere, 

386. 
Becoming (to be), decfire, ace. 
Befall, accidere, dat. 
Before, adv. antea. 
Before, prep, ante, ace 
Before (standing before a sentence), 

antequam, 498, &c. 
Before one's eyes, ob oeulos. 
Beg, petere (petiv-, petit-, ab). 
Beg and pray, rt^gare et orare (ali- 

quem). 
Begin, coepiase (began, before pass. 

inf. cceptui est). 
Beginning, initium. 
Behold, adspicere, io (spex-, spect-). 
Believe, credere, dat. (credid-, credit-). 
Believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

rim, 428, and note. 
Believed, I am, mihi creditur, 285. 
Belongs. See 191. 
Beloved, to be, diligi. 
Benefit, beneficium. 
Benefit, v. benefacere, dat. 
Bereave, orbare, abl. 
Beseech, obsecrare. 
Besoatter Hspergere (aliquid ali- 

Best, optimus. 

Betrayer, proditor. 

Better, melior. 

Better : it is — (= wiore talUfaetory^ 

preferalde), satius est, 116. Ex. 

34, p. 64. 
Better: it would have been — , satius 

or utilius fuit, 426 (6). 
Between, inter. 
Beware of, cavere (cav-, caut-), 233. 

r\BT I. 



Bird, avis: (great bird) ales voluci's 

= any winged creature. 
Black, niger. 
Blame, culpare. 
Bleed afresh (of a wound), recrude- 

scere, (crudu-). 
Blessing : a — on your valour ! macte 

virtute esto ! 280, a. 
Blind, csecus. 
Blood, sanguis, inis, m. (when ^l, 

cruor). 
Blot out, delere (delev-, delet-). 
Boast, gloriari, cM. (also £?«, in), 273. 
Boast, to make the same, idem gloriari. 
Body, corp-u8, oris. 
Border on, adjacere, 229. 
Bom, natus : born to, natus ad. 
Bom, to be, nasci (nat-). 
Both — and, et — et. 
Bounds. See Exceed. 
Boy, puer, G. pueri. 
Branch-of-learning, doctrina. 
Bravely, fortiter; acriter {oftroopt). 
Breach of duty : it is a — , contra offi- 

cium est. 
Breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
Break one's word,^ fidem fallere 
Break a promise, / (fefell-). 
Bribery, ambitus, Hlb. 
Bridge, puns, ntis, m. 
Bring an action or charge against, 

reum facere (fee-, fact-); with 

gen. or de, 187* 
Burden, onus, oneris. 
Burnt : to be — , deflagrare. 
Burst out afresh,recrude8cere(crudu-). 
Business, uegotium. 
But if, sin ; sin autem, 451. 
But if not, sin minus, 451. 
But a little more, and he would have 

perished, minimum abfuit(it»per«. ) 

quin periret, 91. 
But, after universal negatives (=who 

— not), quin [or, qui — non], 44. 
But, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), nisi, or prep, preeter. 
But, after cannot. See Cannot. 
Butcher, trucidare. 
Buy, emere (em-, empt-). 
By = near, prope. 
By letter, per literas. 

C. 

Csosar, Cecsar, aris. 

Call, vocare, appellare, nominare, dU 

cere, 61. (S.) 
Call = summon, vocare. 
Call to mind, reminisci. 
Call upon, con venire (ven-, vent-), ace 
Camp, castra, pi. 
Campaign, to serve a, 308. 
Can, posse, quire (quco), 126, e. 

O 
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Cannae, of, CSannensia, adj. 

Cknnot: I cannot but — , facere non 

possum quin &c. — I cannot, non 

queo (not nequeo in thit pen, in 

Cic,). 
Cannot: it cannot be but that, fieri 

non potest quin. 
Capable of containing, capax, gen. 
Capital* cap-ut, itis. 
Care a straw for, flocci facere. 
Care that for, hujua facere. 
Care, cnra. 

Care : for any thing I care, 470. 
Careless of, negligens, gen. 
Carry, portare. 
Carthage, Carthag-o, inis. 
Cast forth, projioere (jec-, ject-). 
Cause to be done, faciendum curare, 

361,356. 
Cease, desinere (desi*, desit-) : cecued, 

before inf. pass, dentvt ett. 
Cease speaking, taoere, 299. 
Censure, reprehensio, onis. 
Chameleon, chamseleon. 
Chance, casus, ds. 
Change (trans.), mutare. 
Change (intrans.), mutari. 
Character, mores, pi. G. um. 
Charse (falsely), insimulare, or Q)eUer) 

false insimulare, gen. of ekourgt 

(201). 
Charge: hring^ or prefer a — ^ =to 

make him an aeeueed penon, reum 
. facere de — , 187. 
Charge (= enjoin), mandare, dat 
Chargeable (with a fault), affinis, 212. 
Chaste, castas. 
Cheese, caseus. 
Children, liberi, pi. 
Choose ( = elect), eligere (iSg-^ lect-). 
Christian, christianus. 
Circumstance. A circumstance which 

(referring to a preceding eentence), 

qusa res, 36, 37 (6). 
Citizen, civis. 
City, urbs, urbiSi 
Civil-gown, toga. 
Claim, postuUure. 
Class, eSnuB, Kris, ». 
Clear (= excuse), purgare. 
Clothe oneself, induere, 233. 
Coast, ora, 249* 
Cold, frig-US, Sris. 
Come, venire (vfin-, vent-). 
Come to the assistance of, alicui auxilio 

venire, 242. 
Come to a determination, consilium 

inire. 
Command, imperare, dat. 
Command an army, preeesse, dat. 
Commission, mandare, dat. 
Commit many sins, multa peccare. 



Common, communis. 
Common : of a — kind, vulg&rfek 
Compassion, misericordia. 
Compel, cogere (coSg-, coact-). 
Completed : I have — the work, opu^ 

absolutum habeo, 364. 
Concerns (it), interest, 207. 
Condemn, damnare, condemnare: to 

death, capitis. 
Condemn a man to pay his vow, voti 

damnare. 
Conduct: honorable ~, honestas. 
Confer (benefits) on, conferre (bene- 

ficia) in ; ace (tul-, lat-)- 
Confer an obligation on, gratiam inire 

ab aliquo (Cie.); apud aliquem 

(Liv.), 339. 
Congratulate, congratulari, 492. 
Connexion with, conjunctio. See ]57> 
Conquer, vincere (vie-, vict-). 
Consequence : it is of — , interest. 
Consequence: it is of no — , inihil in- 
terest, or refert, 207. 
Considers think, existimare, arbitrark 
Consider = attend to, attendere, 229. 
Considerable quantity, aliquantum. 
Considerably, aliquanto, 406. 
Constancy, constantia. 
Constantly, perpetuo. 
Constellation, astrum ; sid-us, eria. 
Consul, consul, ulis. 
Consult, consulere (suln-, suit-), ace 
Consult for, ^ consulere 

Consult a man's interests,/alicui, 23S. 
Contemporary, sequalis. 
Contended, contentus, abl. 
Contention, oontentio. 
Continue, pergere (perrex-). 
Contract to build, conduoere faciendum 

(dux-, duct-). 
Contrary to each other, inter se con- 

trarii, se, a. 
Convenient, commoduF. 
Conversant, to be, callere, ace. 
Converse, loqui (locut-). 
Corrupt, corrumpere (rup-, rupt-). 
Cost, stare, constare, 266, abl.; dat. of 

pers. 
Count, numerare. 
Country (ofon^t btrth, &c») patria; as 

opposed to town, rus, ruris. 
Country, in the, run. 
Country, into the, rus (aco,). 
Country, from the, rure. 
Courage, virtus, Qtis,^ 
Courageously, fortiter. 
Courtesy, humanitas, atis,^ 
Cross over, transjicere or trajicere 

(jec-, ject-), ace. 
Cross (absol. = go over), transire, 

transeo. 
Crown, corona. 
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Cruelly, crudeliter. 

Cruelty, crudelitas. 

Ci^ out, damare. 

Ciutirate,coIere (colu-, cult-) : if it be a 

rtudjffe.^, eloquence — studere, dat. 
Cure, mederiy dat. 
Custom^ consuetud-o, inis. 
Cut off, intercludere (clus-), 233. 

D. 
Daily, quotidie, indies or in dies cdd- 

gulos (S. 69, t). 
Danger, periculum. 
Dare, audere, ausus sum. 
Day, by, interdiu, 311: on the day 

after he had. Sic, 310, b. 
Deaf, surdus. 
Dearer, pluris, 266. 
Death, mors. 

Death, to (after condemn), capitis. 
Debt, ses alienum, 273. 
Debt, heavy, magnum ses alienum. 
Deceive, decipere, io (cep-, cept-), 
Decree, decemere (crev-, cret-). 
Deem, putare. 
Defend what is actually attacked, de- 

fendere (fend-, fens-) : — what 

may be attacked, tueri. 
Degree : to what a — 1 quo, with gen., 

612. 
Delay, morari. 
Deliberation (after opus est), consulto, 

177. 
Delight, delectare (ace). 
Delightful, jucundus. 
Delightfultothe sense of sight, amoenus. 
Demand, postulare; poscere (poposc-): 

to demand importunately, efflagi- 

tare (S. 257). 
Deny, negare. 

Depart a finger's breadth, trans ver- 

sum digitum discedere (cess-, cess-). 

I>epend on, niti (nis- or nix-) ; in with 

abl. 
Deprive of, spoliare, orbare; abl. 
Desert, deserere (seru-, sert-). 
Deserve, mereri (merit) ; well of, bene 

de. 
Deserving of, dignus, abl. 
Deserving to be, &c. dignus esse qui, 

with Bobi. 
Design, consuium. 
Desire, velle; cupere(cupiv-,cupit-) : = 

expreu a wish, optare (S. 420, x). 
Desirous, cupidus, gen. 
Despair of, desperareu 
Destroy utterly, delere (delev-, delet-). 
Destroy (= bum), conerfimare, 141, c. 
Destroy: go about to destroy, perditum 

ire, 362*, a. 
Deter, deterrere. [See From,} 
Determine, constituere. 

O 



Detrimental, to be,detrimentoesse,24S. 
Devote oneself to, incumbere in, with 

ace. (cubu-, cubit-). 
Devote oneself to, studere, dat. 
Die, mori, ior (mortu-); mortem or sa- 

premum diem obire, 249. 
Difference, distantia. 
Difference : it makes a very great — , 

permultum interest, 122. 
Difference,whatistherel quid interest! 
Difference, there is no,1 nihil interest, 
Difference, it makes no, J or refert, 207. 
Difficult, difficilis. 
Difficulty: there is — in doing, &c.=t< 

is done difficile — with difficulty, 

segre, vix (teareelyy 
Difficulty: he has — in doing, &c.=A^ 

does U difficile. 
Diligence, diligentia. 
Dinner, coena. 
Direct = instruct, prsecipere (cep-y. 

cept-). 
Di8charge,fimgi (funct-),abL ; perfungt. 
Discipline, disciplina . 
Discontented: am — • with, poenitet me,. 

207. 
Discourse, sermo, onis. 
Discover, invenire, reperire. S. 177} o* 
Disease, morbus. 
Disgraceful, turpis. 
Disgusted: am — at, ttedet (perf. per- 

teesum est) me, 207* 
Dishonorably, turpiter. 
Displease, displicere, dat. 
Dissatisfied : am — with, poenitet me^ 

207. 
Distance: to be at a distance of, &c. 

abesse, distare, 319. 
Distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
Distant: to be — from, abesse; distare 

(a), 319. 
Ditch, fossa. 

Divest, exuere (exu-, exut-), 233. 
Do, f ftcSre (fee-, fact-., with fieri /or its 

pass.), agere (eg-, act-). 
Do nothing but — , nihil aliud quam 

(faciunt omitted), 420. 
Do well, pneclare fiicere. 
Dog, canis. 

Dolabella, Dolabella, ee, m. 
Doubt, dubitare. 
Doubt: I don't at all — , non (not nullus 

dubito quin). See note, 499. 
Doubt : there is no — » non est dubium 

(quin), 89. 
Draw (= call) away, avocare. 
Draw up an army, aciem instruere 

(strux-, struct-). 
Draw up an army in three lines, tri* 

plicem aciem instruere. 
Dream, sonmiare. 
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Dream, «. Bomnium. 

Dress, Testitus, As. 

Drink, bibere (bib-, bibit •). 

Drink, b. potus, ^^A iny 

Drinking, potio, j "' 

Drive, peliere (pepnl-, puis-) : — drire 

away, abigere (eg., act>). 
Dutiful affection, pietas. 
Duty, officium. 

E. 
Each (of two),nterque,utraqae, utrum- 

qne, G. utriusque. 
Each one, unusquisque. 
Each uther (after 'to love,' &c.), inter 

se, 470. 
Each of them, singly, singuli, pL 
Eagerly desirous, studiosus, gen.; 

avidus, gen. 
Easy, facilis. Easily, facile. 
Eat, edere (ed-, es-) ; vesci (S. 273). 
Eclipse, defectio. 

Eclipsed, to be, deficere (fee-, feet-). 
Efface, delere (delev-, delet-). 
Either — or ; aut — aut ; vel — vel ; 

sive — sive, 457. 
Elect, eligere (leg-, leet-). 
Election, comitia, n. pL 
Eloquence, elbquentia, facundia (na- 
tural eloquence). 
Emulate, semulari, 229. 
Encamp, consldgre (sed-, sess-). 
Encounter death, mortem oppetere. 
Encounter a datoger, periculum obire. 
End of, extremus, agreeing with its 

subst, 179. 
Endued with, prseditus, abl. 
Endure, sustinere (tinu-, tent-). 
Enemy (private), inimicus. 
Enemy (public), hostis. 
Engage = fight with, confligere (flix-, 

flict-). 
Engage = undertake, recipere (cep-, 

cept-) : with dat. oipenon (tibi,& c.) 

to whom one pledges one's word. 
Engaged in : to be — , operam dare, 

337 : (in a battle, affair, &c.) in- 

teresse, 224. 

Enjoy, frui, abl. ' — 

Enough, satis, afffttim (S. A12). 
Enquire of, quaerere ex (qusesiv-, 

quaesit-). 
Enter intopartner8hip,coire societatem. 
Entrust, credere (credid-, credit-), dat. 

of person. 
Envy, invidere (vid-, vis-), dat. 
Ephesian, Ephesius. ^ • 
Equal, par, dat. 'Equ&\io(m magnitude, 

realorfigurative),instar,gen.,207. 
Errour, error. • 
Escape : it escapes me, me fugit, fallit, 

prseterit, 259. 



Escape from, s. fuga, 157. 

Eternal, 8etemus( = everlasting) ; sem- 

pitemus, 123, c. 
Even, etiam. 

Even — not, ne — quidem. 
Even mind, aequus animus. 
Evening, in the, vesperi. 
Ever, unquam, aliqnando, qiiando, ee> 

quando. See 402, and note k. 
Every, omnis. 
Every body, quisqne, 396. 
Every body who or that, quisquis, q'J- 

cnnque, 396. 
Every tenth man, decimus quisque. 
Every thing, omnia, pi. 
Evil, malum, neut. ailj. 
Exactly, with a numerai ; ipse, in agree- 
ment, 308. 
Exceed the bounds of moderation, mo- 

dnm excSdere (cess-). 
Exceedingly, vehementer. 
Excel, antecellere, prsestare, 229. 
Exhort, hortari, adhortari — cohortari 

(especially soldiers). 
Expediency, utilitas. 
Expedient, utilis, dat. 
Expedient: it is — , expedit. 
Experience (&miliaiity with a thing), 

usus, {is, m. 
Exposed to, obnoxius, 212. 
Extortion, pecuniae repetundae; or 

only repetundae. 
Extremely flourishing, longe opulen- 

tissimus. 
Eye, oculus. 

F. 

Face, to know a man by, de facie nosse. 
Fail (a friend), deesse,dat.: fail (one), 

deficere, 229. 
Faith, fides. 
Faithful, fidelis. 

Fall on ( = seize on), incessere, 229. 
False, fsJsus. 
Falsehoods, utter many, multa mentiii, 

3& 
Family, familia. 
Far from (thinking) this, tantum abest 

ut — (ut). 
Far : not to be — from, baud multum 

or procul abesse (quin), 92. 
Far be it from me not, 83. See note *, 

p. 28. 
Far, multo with comp; and superl., 410. 
Farewell, ave, salve, vale, 281. 
F6*e, fatum. 
Fault, culpa. 
Favour,; a, beneficium. 
Favour, favere, dat. (fav-j faut-). 
Fawn inpofi, adulari, dat: oif-^cc. 
Fear, of 6o<fy,tinioi*j of »i**<, ihetus, da. 
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Fear, timSre, metuere^ rereri. S. 99. 

Feeble, imbecillus. 

Feed on, Tesci, 273. S. 

Feel thankful, gratiam habere. 

Fever, febris, abl. i. 

Few, pauci, ae, a. 

Few : a few days ago, panels his diebos. 

Few: a few days before, panels illis 

dlebus. 
Fidelity, fides. 
Field, In the, mllltlee. 
Fight, pugnare : light on horseback, ex 

equo. 
Find, in venire, reperlre, 177. 
Find : liard to find, dlfficills Inventu, 

36*4. 
Finger's breadth. See Depart. 
Finish, conficere (f?c-, feet-). 
Fire, ignis ; ( = conflagration) Incen- 

dium. 
First, primum : at first, prlnio. S. 83. 
Fit, aptus, 212. 
Fitted, accommodatus, 212. 
Fix by edict, edjcfire (ut). 
Flank, on the, a latere. 
Flatter, adulari {dot. or ace!). 
Flaw, vitium. 
Flight, fuga. 

Flogged, to he, vlrgis caedi (caes-). 
Folly, stultltia. 
Fond, cupTdus, gen. 
Food, cibus, 1. 
Foot, pes, pedis. 
For : when untranslated, 255 
Fur (= in behalf of ), pro. 
For (= omng to, of obstacles), prse, ahl. 
For (after to /ear), sign of daL 
For how; much ! quanti ? 
For as much — as, tanti — quanti, 266. 
For less, minoris, 266. 
For just as much — as,1 tantidem — 
For no more than, J quanti, 226. 
For Instance, verbi causd. 
For sometime, dudum,jamdudum, 420. 
For any thing I care, per me licet. 
For us (after make), a nobis. 
Foreign to, alienus, 212. 
Foretell, prsedicere (dlx-, diet-). 
Forget, oblivisci (oblitus), 199. 
Former, the, ille, 378. 
Forsooth : as if — , quasi vero, 494. 
Fortune. See Good. 
Fortune : let — see to it, id Fortuna 

vidfirit. 
Found, condere (condld-, condit-). 
Founder (of a family), princeps fa- 

mllise. 
Free from, llberare (abl.). 
Freedman, liber tinus (but with refer- 
ence to his master y tibertus). 
Friendly, amicus. 
Friends, his own. suL 



From, after conceal, omitted, 251. 

From, after prevents, deters, &c. quo- 
minus, 94. 

From, after recover, ex 

From a boy, a puero. ^ 

From the heart, ex animo. 

From a wall, ex muro. 

From your neighbourhood, istinc. 

From a different direction, allRude. 

Front, in, a fronte. . 

Frugality, frugalltas. 

Fruit, fruits (of the earth), fruges, uin, 
/..• (of a tree), fructus, us, m.— 
bacca (berry, and any round fruit) . 

Full, plenus, 182. 

Funeral pile, rtfgus, 1, m. 

Fury, furor. 

G. 

Gain an advantage, emolumentum ca- 

pere (cep-, capt-), — ex. 
Gain possession of, potiri (a6/., 271). 
Gaul, Gallus. 

Get possession of, potiri (potit), 271. 
Gift, donum ; munus,. erls (S. 242)i 
Give information, doQe.r^, 253: giv^ 

much Information, multa docere 

(de),;252. 
Give battle to, proelium commlttere 

(cum : — misr, miss-). 
Given over, desperatus. 
Given, it is, datur. 
Glad, to be, laetarl, 621. 
Glorious, glorlosus. 
Glory, gloria. 

Go away,abire, discedere (ce&s-), 308. 
Go about to destroy, perditum ire 

362*, a. 
Go on, pergere (perrex-). 
Go on in your valour ! macte virtutc 

esto! 280. 
Go wrong, errare. 
God, Deus, 56. 
Gold, aurum. 
Golden, aureus. 
Good, bonus; (= beneficial, expedient) 

utllls. 
Good : to do — , prodesse, dat. 
Good fortune : it was ray — , contlgit 

mlhl, — «t, 374. 
^ , ,. . fin tempore. 

Good time: in -,|,empore. 

Govern, imperare, dat.; (= regulate^ 
direct) moderari, ace. or dat. Sea 
220; administrare, of governing 
(1. e. regulating the affairs of) the 
world. 

Grateful, gratus. 

Gratitude, gratia. 

Greatest (when degrte is meanl rather 
than size), summus. 

Greece, Grwcia. 
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Greedy, avidus, gen. 
Greek, Grsecus. 
Grie^ dolor. 

Grrieve^ dolere, moerere. S. 521. 
Groundy hamus ; on the ground, humi. 
Grndge, invidere, dat (vid-, vis-). 
Guard against, ^oaTSre, ace. 233 
Guard, be on my, / (cav-, caut-). 
Guidance, under your, te duce ; under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donii ductu. 

H. 

Habit of silence, taciturnitas. 
Had father, malle, 150. 
Hul, ave, salve, 281. 
Hand, manus, ils, 4, f. 
Hanging, smpeudium. 
Happen (of ew&), accidere (also gene- 
rally of good or evil) : offortwiaU 
events, contingere (tig-) : = turn 
out, evenire (S. 374). 
Happen : how does it happen that . • . ! 

qui fit ut ... 1 
Happy, beatus, felix (S. 443). 
Hard :— are hard to avoid, difficile vi- 

tantur. 
Hard to find, difficilis inventu (jsup.). 
Hardly (= scarcely), vix. 
Hardly any body, nemo fere. 
Harvest, messis, f. 
Hate, odisse (with tenses derived from 

perf.). 
Hateful, to be, odio esse, 242. 
Have, habere. 
Have : in such sentences as/trtt/i tcAom 

we have to do.' See 336. 
Have a thing done, faciendum curare, 

356. 
Have an interview with, convenire, ace. 
Head, caput, capitis, n. 
Heal, mederi, dat. 
Healed, to be (of a wound), consanes- 

cere. 
Health, to be in good, valSre. 
Hear, audire. 
Hearine : without hearing him (= him 

uMeard), inauditum, ace. masc. 
Heart (as the seat of the affections), 

animus, 92. 
Heart, cor, cordis, n. 
Heavy, gravis. 

Height: to such a — , eo, adv. gen. 
Help (a person in perplexity), subve- 
nire, dat ; juvare, ace. auxiliari, 
dat. succurrere, dat. (S. 222, k). 
Hence it happens, ita fit, ut. 
Her, ace. sing, se, if relating to nonu 

of sentenoe; if not, eam. 
Her, adj. suos, a, am, if relating to 

nom. of sentence ; if not, ejus. 
Hesitate, dubitare. 



Hidden, occultus. 

Him, se, if relating to nom. ot sen« 

tence ; if not, eum. 
Himself, 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on § 48.) 
Hinder, impedire. See Q. on § 15. 
Hindrance, impedimentum. 
His own friends, adherents, &c. sui. 
Hit f= strike), ferire, icere, csedere 

(cecTd-, cees-). S. 299, i. 
Hold, tenere. 

Hold a levy of troops, delectum habere. 
Hold one's tongue, silere, tacere. S. 

299, g. 
Hold cheap, parvi pendSi*e, 266. 
Hume,to,domum: a^,domi:/rom,domo. 
Honey, mel, mollis. 
Honorable conduct, honestas. Honor- 

able,honestas. Honorably,honeste 
Honour ( = the honourable), honestas ; 

(= probity) fides, ei. 
Honour, to be an,\ i ^„„ . ^.^ o^o 
Honorable, to be, I '"'°°" ^' " 
Hope, sperare : see lA. 
Horseback, on, ex equo : (of more than 

one person) ex equis. 
House, at my, domi meee. 
How (with adj.), quam, 
How disgraceful (how odious, &c.), it 

is, quanto opprobrio (quanto odio^ 

est. 
How many, quot. 

How much {as subst.), quantum, 162. 
How does it happen ! qui fit ut ... 1 
How few there are, who — ! quotus- 

quisque est, qui . . . ! (with subf.) 

477. 
Human-feeling,!, ^^^^ 

Humanity, J 

Hunger, fames, is. 

Hurry, to be in a, festinare. 

Hurt, nocere, dat. ; l8edere,acc. (lees) 

Hurtful, to be, nocere. 

Husband, vir, 291. 

I. 

I for my part, equidem. 

If — - not, nisi, 451. 

If however, sin autem, 451. 

Ignorant, to be, ignorare, aoc 

Ignorant : not to be ignorant that &c., 

non ignorare, with ace. and infin. 
Ignorant : who is ignorant that . . . ! 

quia ignorat, quin • . • ! or more 

commonly with ace. and infin. 

See 89. 
Ignorant of, rudis, gen. 
Imagine, putare (to think). 
Immediately after the battle, coiifestim 

a preslio, 348. 
Immeose, ingens. 
Immortal, immortalia. 
Impiety, impietas. 
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Impiety : if it may be said without — , 

si fas est dictu, 364. 
Impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

nefas est dictu, 364. 
Importance, it is of, interest, gen., 203. 
Importance, it is of great, magni (or 

multum) interest, 206, a. 
Important, gravior. 
Importune, flagitare. 
Impose on, imponere (posu-, posit-), 

233. 
Impute as a fault, vitio or culpse dare 

or vertere, 242. 
In the presence of the people, apud 

populum. 
In (an author), apud (Xenophontem, 

&c.). 
In front, a fronte. 
In flank, a latere. 
In the rear, a tergo. 
In triumph (to lead), per triumphum. 
Inattentive to, negligens, gen., 183. 
Inconsistent with, alienus, 212. 
Inconvenient, incommodus. 
Increase, augere (aux-, auct-), trans.; 

crescere (crev-), neut. 
Incredible, incredibilis. 
Induce, adducere, ut &c. 
Indulge, indulgere (duls-, dult*), dat. 
Industry, diligentia. 
Inflict punishment on, aliquem poenfi 

afficere, 276, 
Influence : to have great — with, mul- 
tum valere apud aliquem. 
Inform, certiorem &cere, 187> 
Information. See Gite. 
inhabit, incolere (colu-, cult-). 
Injure, violare (= do harm to), laedere, 

ace. 
Injurious, it is, nocet, dat. 
Injury, injuria. 
Innocent, innocens. 
Insignificant : how — ! qtMim nullus ! 
Insolence, to such a height of, eo (adv,) 

insolentise, 512. 
Instance, for, verb! causll. 
interest (ss true interest), utilitas. 
Interest : it is the — of, interest, gen., 

203. 
Interests (to consult the). See 233. 
Interests (to provide for). See 233. 
Interview. See Have. 
Intimate : to be — with, familiariter 

nU« abl. 
Invent, invenire (177> o). 
Inventor, inventor ; fem. inventrix. 
Invest (= blockade), obsidere (sed-, 

sess-). 
Invoke, appellare. 
Iron-hearted, ferrous. 
Is (= is distant), diktat. 



Island, insula. 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest 

quin. 
It is not every man who can &c.t non 

cujusvis est &c., 190. 
Italy, ItaliA. 

J. 

Javelin, jaculum* 

Jest, jocus. 

Jewel, gemma. 

Join battle with, committere proelium 

(cum). 
Journey, on the, inter viam. 
Joyful, laetus. 
Just (equitable), aequus. 
Justice, justitia. 

K. 

Keep, servare. 

Keep one's word, fidem prsestare. 

Keep up a certain state, splendide se 

gerere. 
Kill, interficere, occidere, necare, 308. 
King, rex, regis. 
Know, scire, novisse, callere, 385. 

L. 

Labour, Iftbor, oris, m. 

Lame of one leg, daudus altero pede« 

Lamp, lucema. 

Large, magnns. 

Lasting, sempitemus. 

Latter, the, hie. 

Laugh, ridere (ris-, ris-) 

Law, lex, legis. 

Lay on, imponere. 

Uy fride'l P^"®'® (P°«""> P°8>*-)- 
Lay a person under an obligation, gra« 

tiam ab aliquo inire. 
Lay down a magistracy, magistratum 

abdieare ; or te with abl., 308. 
Lead a life, agere vitam (eg-, act-). 
League, foedus, oris. 
Lean on, niti (nisus, nixus), abl., 273. 
Learn, discere (didic-). 
Learn by heart, ediscere. 
Learn something additional, aliquid 

addiscCre (dIdIc-. no tup,). 
Learning, branch of, doctrina. 
Leave, relinquere, (liq-, lict-) : (by 

will), relinquere. 
Leave ( = go out of), excedere icUh 

abl. (cess-), 83. 
Leave nothing undone, nihil prseter- 

mittere quin. 
Leave off, desinere (desi-, desit-). 
Leg. See Lame, 

Leisure : I have — , vacat mihi, 154* 
Lemnos, Lenmos, 6. i. 
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Let me know, fac sciam {tcith ut 

. omitted). 
Let out to be built by contract, locare 

faciendum. 
Letter, literse, pi. ; epistola. 
Levy troops, delectum habere. 
Liable to, obnoxius,.212. 
Liar, mendax (adj.). 
Lie, mentiri. 
Lie near, adjacere, 229. 
Life, vita ; ( = life-time) eetas. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Augusto 

vivo, 364. 
Lift up, toUere (sustul-, sublat*). 
Light, levis. 
Light (= kindle), accendere : succen- 

dere rogum, &c. S. 299, h. 
Lightning, fulmen, inis. 
Like, similis, dat. : ( = equal to in 

size) instar, gen. 
Like (verb). See 491, d. 
Lines : to draw up an army in three 

— , tripHcem aciem instruere. 
Literature, literae. 
Little, or a little { = fetD things), pauca, 

23. 
Little : but or too — , parum. 
Little, a ( = some, but not much), pau- 

lum ; paululum, 402. 
Long, diu; pridem, jamdiu, jiimpri- 

dem. S. 420. 
Long fur, avere, of an impatientf ges- 

tire, of & joyous longing. 
Look to that yourself, id ipse vidfiris. 
Loquacious, loquax. 
Lose, perdere (perdid-, perdit-) : lose 

(passively), amittere. S. 66. 
Lose an opportunity, occasionem amit- 
tere. , 
Lose flesh, corpus amittere. 
Love, amare, diligere. S. 185, a. 
Lover of, amans, diligens, gen., 183. 
Lover: such a lover of, adeo amans 

or diligens, gen., 183. 
Lowest, infimus, imus. 
Luist, libido, inis. 
Luxurious, luxuriosus. 
Lyre, to play on the. See Teach, 

M. 

Mad, demons, -ntis. 

Mad, to be, furere. 

Madness, amentia, 612. 

Magistracy, to hold, niagistratum ge- 
rere. 

Make, facere (fee, feet); efficio: am 
made, fio. O&g. < makes cUl things 
(aec.) flourish;' in Lat. * makes 
that (ut) aU things (nom.) should 
flourish,* 254. 

Make (= appoint to an office), creare. 



Make the same promise, idem poUicerr 

(licit-), 
^lake treaty, &c. foedus icere, 299. 
Make this request of yon, illud te rogo 

(ut, ru). 
Make mention of, meminisse, recor. 

dan, 201. 

Make the same boast, idem gloriari. 
Make it my first object, id agere (ut). 
Make for us, a nobis facere. 
Make a decree in a man's favour, se- 
cundum aliquem decemere (de- 

crev-, decret-). 
Mtiker, effector: fsm. effectrix. 
' Making haste (after oput est), prope- 

rato, abl. part. 171. 
Man, homo, vir (S. 38, y). 
Man : I am not the — to, non is sum, 

qui (subj.). 
Manners (= morals, character), mores, 

um, pi. 
Many, multi. 
March against the enerny, obviam ire 

hustibus. 
Marry (of a female), nubere, dat, 222. 
Marseilles, Massilia. 
Master, magister, dominus, herus (S^ 

180). 
Matter, res. 
Mean, sibi velle. 
Mean time : in the — , interim, interea 

(S. 402). 
Means, by no, minlme. 
Meat, cibus. 
Medicine, medicina. 
Meditate, meditari, ace. 
Meet, to go to, obviam ire (dat.). 
Melt, liquescere (lieu-). 
Merchant, mercator. 
Middle of, medius (in agreement with 

its subst. 179). 
Mile (= 1000 paces), mille passus: 

pi, millia passuum. 
Miletus, of, MUesius. 
Milk, lac, lactis. 

Mind, mens, mentis; animus, 92. 
Mindful, memor, gen. 
Miserable, miser, era, &c. 
Mistaken, to be, falli. 
Mistaken, I am, me fallit. 
Muck, illudere, dot,, 229. 
Moderate, moderari, ace. or dat. ^ 220. 
Money, pecunia. 
Month, mensis, m. 
Moon, luna. 
Moral, sanctus. 
Morals, mores, um. 
More, plus, with gen. For more, plurisi 
Alortal, mortalis. 
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Most men, plerique. 

Motion, motus, ta 

Mound, agger. 

Move, movere (mov-, mot-). Move, 

neut, moveri. 
Murli, multa, n. pi. (but if oppofed to 

many things, or followed by ^n., 

multum), 
Mac!i less, nedum, 443. 
Multitude, multitudo, inis. 

N. 

Naked, nudus. 

Name, nominare (also r= to appoint). 

Nature, natura ; rerum natura. 

Near, prope, ace. 

Near, to be very, minimum abesse {im- 

pen.) 'quin, 92. 
Nearer, propior; adv. propius, 211. 
Nearer,am, propius absum (quam ), 3 1 9. 
Nearest, proximus. 
Nearly, prope, paene. 
Need, egere, indigSre, abl. or gen. 
Need : have — of, opus est, 176, e. 
Need. You have no need ; there is no 

need ; nihil opus est. 
Negligent, negligens, geii. 183. 
Neighbourhood, in your, istic, "I 
Neighbourhood, from your, istinc, 387. 
Neighbourhood, to your, istuc, J 

Neither-nor, /n«q»e-neque. 

' [^nee — nee. 
Neutral, medius. 
Never, nunquara. 
Nevertheless, tamen. 
News of the town, res urbanae. 
Next: the next thing is, sequitur ut, 83. 
Night, by, noctu or nocte. 
No, nullus ; after ne, quis. 
No one, nemo. 
No painter, nemo pictor. (So nemo 

philostfphus, &c.) 
No where, 1 
NowhithCT, /■""*l°*"'- 
No time, nihil temporis. ' 

Nobody, nemo, nuUiiu*, nemini, nemi* 

nem, nuUo, See Caution 36. 
None of you, nemo vestrum. 
None of those things, nihil eorum. 
Nor, neque, nee : but after ut or ne t< 

is neve or neu. 
ot, non. On not, e, imperat. of. 65. 

After reL, see p. 174, d. 
Not yet, nondum. 
Not one's own, alienus. 
Not even, ne— quidem. 



Not only — but also, non solum— aed, 

or verum, etiam. 
Not so far off, to be, propius abesse. 
Not to say, ne dicam. 
Not that — but, non quod — sed ; non 

quo— sed ; non eo or ideo quod— > 

sed, 492. 
Not at all, nihil. 

Not as if not, non quin, with subj. 
Not to be far from, hand multum (cr, 

baud procul) abesse (quin). 
Nothing, nihil. 

Nothing but, nihil aliud nisi, 185. 
Nourish, alere (alu-, alit- or alt-). 
Now (= already], jam. 
Number, numerare. 

0. 

Obey, parere, obedire, dat. (S. 222.) 
Object, not to, non recusare quin, 92. 
Obligation, lay a man under a great 

confer an — on, magnam ab ali- 

quo (CHc.)f apud aliquem {Lit.), 

gi'atiam in ire, 339. 
Obliging, commodus. 
Obstruct, intercludere (clus-). 
Obtain, potiri, abl. or gen. 
Occasion : you have no — to hurry, 

nihil est quod festines, 477* 
Occasion: have — for, opus est, 170. 
Occupy myself in, operam dare, 337. 
Ocean, oceanus. 
Odious, to be, odio esse, 242. 
Of, after * ttrw,* &c. abl. 

Of, after 'Become* *deier*^ iwK,' &c 

'am persuaded/ and when ofzz 

eoneerning, de. 
Of, after * enquirey* ex. 
Of others, alienus, a, um. 
Of such a kind, ejusmodi. 
Offend, ofTendere (fend-, fens-), ace. 
Offend against, violare (e. g. a law, 11). 
Offence : if I may say so without — j 

pace tu& dixerinu 
Old, vetus, veteris, n. pi. vetera. 
Old man, senex, G. senis, G. pi. um. 
Old age, senectus, utis. 
One (of two), alter, G. ius. 
One thing — another, aliud— aliud, 38. 
One (= a certain), quidam. 
One ( = some one, no matter whoX 

aliquis. 
One's, Buus. 
Only, adj. solus, G. ius. 
Only: the — one who,unus qui, with svibf. 
Only soUy unicus filiua. 
Opinion, to be of, censere. 



* Neminit and nemine are not found, but nuUius, nullo:— except now and then 
nemine with pass, participle, in Suet., Tacitus, &c. NuUo with pass, partcp. is 
rare. See 363, note f. — Nemo aJbiativum noc habet, nee habet geuUitutn, 
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Opportunity, ooeauo. 

Oppose, repagn&re, daL; obstare, dat 

Or, au^ Yel, re, IslS (in qoestions a»). 

Or not, neene. See 122. 

Orator, orator. 

Order, jnbCre (joas-), ace. with vaL 

Other people's, alienus (adj.). 

Ought, oportet. See 126. 

Out of, e, ex. 

Out of doors, foras. 

Out: to dine out, ooenare fozis, 338. 

Over: it is all over with, actum est de. 

Over against, adversua. 

Orerpower (with emotion), frangere 
(freg-, fract-). 

0Teithrow,evertere(Yert-,Ter8-). For 
'to tend to the overthrow if any 
thing ;* see 335, the last example 
of which is to be imitated. 

Owe, debere. 

Owing: it is owing to, per aliquem 
Stat, quominus, &c. 99. 

Own (emphatio)^ ipeins or ipeorum, 
after mens, tuus, &e. 

P. 

Paee, paasus, iis. 

Pained, to be, dolere, ace. or abLwith de. 

Pardon, Tenia. 

Pardon, ignoscere (nov-), dat; (of a 

tuperior) veniam dare. 
Parent, parens ; genitor, fem. genitrix. 
Part, pars, partb. 
Partner, consors, 185. 
Party, to be of our, a nobis sentire. 
Past, the, prsBterita. 
Peck, modiius. 
Peculiar, proprius, 212. 
Perceive, sentire. To perceive by the 

senses, sentire. 
Perchance (in questions), quid in ee* 

quid, numquid, 400. 
Perform, fungi, perfungi (funct-), abl. 
Perform what one has promised, id 

quod promisi or pollicitus sum 

servare, observare, or effieere 

(-10). 

Perhaps, fortasse. 

Permitted, it is, licet. 

Permitted, I am, licet mihL 

Perpetual, sempitemus. 

Perseverance, persererastia. 

Persist, perseverare. 

Persuade (= advise), suadire, dat ; 

(= advise effectually), persua- 

dere, dat. (suae-). 
Persuaded, I am, persuasum est mihi 

de &&, or persuasum habeo, 291. 
Perverse, perversus. 
Perversely, perverse. 
Philosophy, philosdphus. 



Philosophy, philosophia. 

Piety, pietas. 

Pity (1), miseret me, or nusereor, gen, 

S. 201, r. 
Pity, miserioordia. 
Place, I5cus, i. m. pL loca, in the $enu 

iif connected placet^ * parts:' other' 

«iK,locL 
Plain, nianifestus. 
Plainly: see — through, perspectum 

habeo, 364. 
Planet, planeta or -es. 
Plan, consilium. 
Plant, serere (sev-, sat-). 
Play, ludere (lus-). 
Play on the lyre. See Teach. 
Plead a cause, dicere raiisam. ^gg" 

'Agere causam' implies the wjLole 

management of it. 
Pleasant, jucundus. 
Please, placere, dat. 
Pleasure, voluptas. 
Poet, poeta. 

Point: to be on the— of, in eo esse ut, 479. 
Poison, venennm. 
Pompey, Pompejus. 
Poor, pauper. 

Possesion, to be in, tenere. 
Possession, to gain, potior, abL or gen. 
Possible as (after superl. quam), vel, 

410. 
Possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

quantus maximus potest esse, 410. 
Post himself, eonsidCre (sed-, sess-). 
Power, potentia of acttfo^ potestas of 

legcdf conceded, &c. power. 
Power : to pot himself in their — , 

potestatem sui facere. 
Power : to be in our -^, in nostra 

potestate esse. 
Powerful, potens. 
Practise (justice, &c.), c6lere (oolu-| 

cult-). 
Praise, laus, laudis. 
Praise, v. laudare. 
Pray (= beg earnestly), oiave. 
Predict, praedicere (dix-, diet-). 
Prefer, anteponere (posn-, posit-). 
Prefer a charge, reum facere de, 187* 
Prefer a capital charge against, rei 

capitahs reum facere, 187. 
Prefer a charge of immorality against, 

de moribus reum facere, 187. 
Prejudicial, to be, obesse, doL 
Prepare, parare. 
Present with, donare, 207* 
Present, give as a, done or muneri 

dare, 242 (3). 
Present, to be, adesse, dat. 
Preservation. Tend to the — , 335, c. 
Pretend, simulare. 
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Pretty often, nonnunquam. 
Prevent, obstare, dat (obstit-). 

Proceed against a person, consulere in 

aliquem. 
Produce (= fruits), fruges, pL 
Productive of, efficiens, gen., 183. 
Profitable, to be, prodesse, dat. 
Promise, polliceri (licit-) ; promittere, 

S. 17, 1. See 16. 
Prompt execution (after opus est), 

mature facto, 177* 
Prone, proclivis (ad). 
Property, all my, omnia mea. 
Property, all their, omnia sua. 
Prosecute, postulare, 201. 
Protection, take under one's, tueri,374. 
Proud, superbus. 
Prove an honour, honori esse ; prove 

done by sum with the dat., 242. 
Prove myself mindful, prsestare me 

memorem. 
Prove my gratitude, ^ gratiam re- 
Prove myself grateful,/ ferre. 
Provide for the interests of, providere 

(vid-, via-) ; prospicere (spex-, 

spect-), both with dat. 
Provided that, duin, modo, or dura- 

m5do (after which *not* is ne), 

494. 
Providence, providentia. 
Pull down, diruere (ru-, rut-). 
Punishment, poana. 
Purpose, for ue, caus&. 
Purpose, to no, nequicquam, frustra. 
Put down, ponere (posu-, posit-). 
Put off, exnere (exu-, exut-). 
Put in mind o^ admon€re, 199. 
Pyre, rogus. 



Quite (to be without), plane (carere). 
Question. It is a question, dubium or 
inoertum est; quseritur (121, d), 

R. 

Rather, I had, male. 

Ratify a treaty, icere foedus. 

Rational faculty, mens. 

Rear, in the, a tergo. 

Reason: you, &c. have no — >, nihil est 

quod (iubf.). 
Receive, ac-, ex-, re-, cipere (cop-, 

cept-). S. 308. 
Receive favorably, boni consulere (in 

QuintiLf Seneca, <£;o.); in bonam 

partem accipere, 185. 
Reckon, numerare. 
Reckon one thing after another, post- 

habere. 



Reckon as a fault, vitio vertero, 242. 

Recollect, reminisci. 

Reconciled, to be, in gratiam redirc 
(cum). 

Recover, convaleecere (valu-). 

Recruit myself, me reficere (fee-, feet-). 

Refrain: 1 cannot — from, temperare 
mihi non possum, quin &c 

Regard the interests of, prospicere, 
dat. (spex-, spect-). 

Reign, regnare. 

Reign: in your — , te.rege; te reg- 
nante or imperante, 364. 

Reject, repudiare. 

Rejoice, gaudere (gavisus sum). 

Relate, narrare. 

Relieve from, liberare, abl. : (of a par- 
tial relief) levare, abl. 

Religion, religio. 

Relymg on, fretus, abl. 

Remainder = rest of, 179. 

Remains, it, reliquum est, restat (ut). 

Remedy, remedium. 

Remember, meminisse (Imperat. me- 
mento); recordari, reminisci. S, 
201, q. 

Remind, admonere, gen. 

Render, reddere (did-, dit-): render 
an account, rationem reddere. 

Renew, renovare. 

Repair, reficere (fee-, feet-). 

Repay a kindness, gratiam referre. 

Repent : I — me, me pcenitet, gen. 

Report, fiuna. 

Require, egere, indigere, gen. or abl. 

Required, are, opus sunt, 172. 

Resignation, Kquus animus. More r., 
sequior animus. The most or 
greatest r., sequissimus animus. 

Resist, resistere (restit-), repugnare, 
dat 

Resolve, constituere (stitu-, stitut-). 

Rest, requies. 

Rest on, niti, 273. 

Rest of, adj. reliquus. See 179. 

Rest, all the, cetera omnia. 

Restore liberty to his country, patriam 
in libertatem vindicare. 

Restrain, temperare, dat, moderari 
(dot.), 220. 

Restrained, to be, retineri (retentus), 

'■ inhiberi, 89. 

Retain a grateful sense, gratiam habere. 

Return, redire, reverti, re venire, S. 
339, p. 

Return thanks, gratias agere (eg-,act-) 

Revile, maledicere, dat. 

Reviler, vituperator. 

Revolt from, deficere ab (fee-, feet-)* 

Rich, dives. 

Riches, divitiae. 
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Right, rectus : (of Bituation) dexter. 
Rise, oriri, ior (ort-)* See 443. 
Rival, aemulari, dat. or ace 
River, flumen, amniB, fluvius, 472, o. 
Rob, spoliare, abl. 
Rod, virgae, pi. 

Rope (= hanging), suspendium. 
Roman, Romanus. 
Rome, Roma. 
Rule, regula. 

Ruling power, to be, rerum potiri. 
Run to any body's assistance, accur- 
rere, 460, c: 

S. 
Safety, salus, utis,/. 

Ill &g} p""**^*' <'^~'-)' •"• 

Sake : for the — of, causA. 

Sake, for its own, propter sese. 

Salute, salutare. 

Same, idem. 

Satisfaction, to your, &c., ex (tud) 
sententii. 

Satisfactorily, ex sententlA. 

Satisfy, satisfacere (fee-, fiict-), dat. 

Savour (of), rSddlere, 249. 

Say, dicere: (=:at8erU,) ait. 

Say that — not, negare. 

Say : not to say, ne dicam. 

Say : they ( = people) say, ferunt 

Say: as the/ say, \^^^^^_ 

Saymg : as the — is, J 

Says he, inquit 

Sauce, condlmentum. 

Scarcely, vix. 

Sea, mare. By sea and land, terr& 
raarique. 

Season, tempestas. 

Seasuning, condlmentum. 

iSecund, alter. 

Second, s£cundu3. 

Sedition, seditio. 

See, vYdere; (= distinguish; have the 
tente of sight) cernere. 

See that you don't, vide ne. 
ee (plainly) through (any thing), ali- 
quid perspectum habere, 364. 

See : do you see to that, id tu vidSris. 

Seek- for, quserere (qusesiv-, quceslt-). 

Seem, videri (vis). 

Seize on, incessere (of fear, &c.), 229. 

Self, selves. See 368. I myself, ipse, 33. 

Sell, vendere (vendid-, vendit-). 

Sell, neut, venire (veneo), 267* 

Senate, Senatus, fis, m. 

Send, mittere (mis-, miss-). 

Send forward, preetermittere. 

Send (news by letter), perscribere. 

Send to the assistance of, auxilio mit- 
tere (two datt). 



Sentence, sententia. 

Serpent, serpens. 

Serve a campaign, stipendinm merCre 

cr mereri, 908. 
Serves, est with dat., 237- 
Service, to be of, prodesse {dot.). 
Serviceable, idoneus. , 
Sesterce, sestertius. 
Set on fire, incendere, succendere. 

S.299. 
Set out, proficisci (feet-,) 
Set out to the assistance of, auxilio 

proficisci (two datt). 

Several, plures. 

Several times, 420. 

Severe, gravis ; gravior, 409, g. 

Severity, gravitas. 

Shadow, umbra. 

Shed, profundere (fud-, fus-). 

Should, z= ought, debere, oportet, 126: 

or (after Exerc. 49) part, in dus 

326, 327. 
Show (myself brave), praebere. 
Sicily, Sicilia. 
Sick, eeger, gra, grum {of bod tf or mind^ • 

segrotus. 
Side, to be on our, a nobis stare. 
Siege, obsidio. 
Silence, silentium: {habit of) tacitur- 

nitas. 
Silent, taeitus : (habitually) taciturn us. 
Silent, to be, silere, tacSre, S. 299. 
Silver, argentum. 
Sin, peccare. 

Since, quum, quoniam, 492. 
Sister, soror. 
Size, magnitudo. 
Skilled in, peritus, gen. 
Slaughter, trucldare. 
Slave, servus. 

Slave, to be the, servire, dat. 
Slay, occidere (cTd-, cis-). 
Sleep, somnus. 

Smack of, redolere (aee.),\ ^ak 
Smell of, olere, j> ^«>. 

Snatch away, eripere (ripu-, rept-),<2at. 

of pers. 
Snares, insidise. 
Snow, nix, nivis,/. 
So near home, tarn prope a domo. 
So. The thing is so, res ita se habet. 
Socrates, Socrates, Gen, is. 
Sold, to be, venire (veneo), 267* 
Some, aliquis, quispiani, 392. See 

note x, and 390, v. 
Some one or other, nescio quis, 394. 
Some body of consequence, aliquis, 39€L 
Some other place, to, alio. 
Some other place, from, aliunde. 
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Some other direction, in, alio. 
Some other direction, from, aliunde. 
Some considerable, aliquantum. 
Some — othersi, alii — alii. 
Sometimes, nonnunquam, aliquando. 

interdum. S. 402.* 
Somewhat. Omit, and put adj. in 

cotnpar, 408 : or translate hypauto 

with compar. 
Song, cantuB, iis. 

Sorry: I am — for, piget me, gen. 
Soul, animus. 
Sow, serere (sev-, sftt-). 
Spain, Hispania. 
Spare, parcere (peperc-), dat. 
Speak, loqui (locut-). 
Speak the truth, verum dicere. 
Spear, hasta. 
Speech, oratio, 249. 
Spend his life, yitam agere. 
Spend his time (in), tempus impen- 

d«re, 337. 
Spoken ill of, to be, male audire. 
Sport : to make — of, iUudere (lus-), 

dat. 
Stand in need of, egere, gen. or abl. 
Stand by, adesse, Sxt. 
Star, Stella, S. 51. 
Starvation, fames. 
State, respublica. 
Stay (in a place), commorari. 
Stick, bacillum. 

Stir out of the city, urbe excedere, 249. 
Stone, lapis : ctdj. lupideus. 
Storm, oppugnare, ace. 
Storm. To take by — , per vim ex- 

pugnare. 
Strange, mirus. 
Strength, vires, ium. 
Strip off, exuere. 

Strive, niti, eniti (nisus, Hixus), ut. 
Struck (by Oones, lightning, &c.), ictus. 
Study, studere, dat. 
Subject to, obnoxius, d<it. 
Succeed ( = follow), excipere, ace. 
Successfully, ex sententi&. 
Succour, succurrere, doL 
Such, talis. 
Such is your temperance, quae tua est 

temperantia, 66. 
Such a manner, in, ita (ut). 
Suffer, sinere (siv-); pati (passus). 

S. 532. 
Suggestion, at your, te auctore. 
Suitable, idoneus, 212. 
Sun, sol. 

Superior, to be,^antecellere, prsestare, 
Surpass, J 229. 



' Surpass, supcrare. 
Superstition, superstitio. 
Supper, coena. 
Support (= nourish), alere (alu-, alit* 

or alt-). 
Surround, circumdftre (urbem mura, 

or murum urbi). 
Survive, superesse ( — fui). 
Survivor, superstes, itis. 
Suspense, to be in anxious, pendert 

animi, animo (or, if necessary, 

animis). 
Suspicion, suspicio, onis,^ 
Swallow, hirundo, dinis,/. 
Swear, jurare. 
Sweet, dulcis. 
Syracuse, Syraciisse. 

T. 

Take f, capere (cep-, capt-) ; sumere 
(sums-, sumpt-). S. 492. 

Take by storm, expugnare. 

Take in good part, boni consulere, 1 85 

Takeaway, adimere, eximere, S. 385,0 
(em, empt); eripere, dat, of ptrs 

Take measures against, consulere in 
(ace). 

Take cruel measures against, crudeli- 
ter in (aliquem) consulere. 

Take a camp, exuere hostes castris,233w 

Take care, cavere (cav-, caut-). 

Take care that, vide (ne). 

Take under one's protection, tueri, .374 

Take hold of, prehendere (hend-, hens-). 

Teach, docere, two ace, 257. 

Teach to play on the lyre, fidibus do- 
cere (i. e. teadi tntk or on the 
strings). 

Teacher, magister; fem. magistra. 

Temper, animus, m. 

Temple, templum. 

Tenacious, tenax, acisi gen. 

Tend to, 335, o. 

Terrify, terrere. 

Territory, ager, -gri, m. 

Thank, gratias agere. 

That (&f ter doubt, deny, &c with neg.), 
quin (c. subj.). 

That (after /ear), ne; that — not, ut {or 
ne non). 

That, as nom. to ' is,' &c. agrees with 
nom, after it, 385, m. 

That famous, ille, 381. 

That (after *tt rewtains,* * U foUotDs*),\it, 

That too, et is; idemque, \ ng. 

That too not, nee is, j 

That only, is demum, 385. 

Thebes, Thebse, arum. 



* Rarius interdum quam nonnunquam esse memento. 
t Take arms, arma capere or sumere. {Cicero,) 
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Then ^ = at that t<me), turn. 
Then t = after), deinde, inde. 
Then ( = therefore), igitur, itaqne. 
There, ibL 

There is no doabt, mm est dubiumqnin. 
There are some who (think), sunt qui 

(pntent). 
There are not wanting, non desunt qui 

(snbj.)* 
There are found spme who, reperiuntur 

qui (subj.)* 
Thigh, femur, oris, n. 
Thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding 8entence)« id quod : 

fom^mei, quae res, 38. 
Think, censSre, putare, existimari, ar- 

bitrari. S. 25?. 
Think nothinz of, nihili facere, 266. 
Thirst for, siture, ace, 246. 
This being the case, quse quum ita sint. 
Thousand, mille, adj. ; pi. millia, subst. 
Threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
Three hundred, treeenti. 
Three days, space of, triduum. 
Three years, space of, triennium. 
Through, expressing the eaute, sign of 

abl. 
Throw before, projicCre (jec-, ject-): 

see p. 69, 1. 
Throw off, exnere. 
Fill, oolere (coin-, cult-). 
Till, donee, dum, quoad, 507, &c. 
Time, at that, id temporis. 
Time: at the time of the Latin Gkunes, 

Ludis Latinis. 
Time, for a long, dudum, diu, jam- 

dndum, &c. S. 420. 
Times, two or three (= several times)*, 

bis terque. 
Times, two or three ( = not more 

than)*, bis terre. 
Times: many times as great, multis 

partibus major. 
Timid, timidus. 

Tired : am — - of, tssdet me, gen. 
To death (after eondemm), capitis. 
To no purpose, nequicquam. frostra. 

S.S3. 
To each other (after amtraryfCompare), 

inter se. 
Toga, toga. 

Together (after to ifompani), inter se. 
To-morrow, eras. 
Tongues: to hold their — ^,299. 
Too much, nimius (nimius somnus or 

nimium sonmi). 
Too dear, nimio. 
Top of, sommus, adj. See 179. 



Torch, tseda. 

Tortured : to be —in mind, discruciari 

fmimi. 
Towards, ad versus, erga, 470: in, 281. 
Treachery, proditio. 
Treason, proditia 
Treaty, foedus, oris. 
Tribune, tribunus. 
Triumph, triumphus. 
Triumph, in, per triumphnm (ducere). 
Triumph: gain a — for a victory over 

the Gauls, de Gallis tnumphare. 
Troublesome, molestus. 
Troy, Troja. 

True: it is — ^but, illequidenji — sed,383. 
Truly, vere. 
Trustworthy, fidelis. 
Truth, Veritas. 

Turn back, revertere, reverti, 339. 
Turn out, evadere (vas-)* 
Turn it into a fault, vitio vertere, 242 

(2). 
Tuscan, Tuscus. 
Two days, space of, biduum. 

U. 

Unacquainted with, rudis, gen. 
Unbecoming, it is, dedecet, ace. 
Unburied, inhumatus. 
Under favour, honk tuA veniA. 
Under such an age, 306. 
Understand, intelligere (lex-, lect-). 
Undertake, suscipere : ( = engage to 

do) redpere. (Both c£p-, cept-.) 
Undertake to corrupt, corrumpendum 

suscipere. 
Unexpected, insperatus. 
Unexpectedly, de improvise. 
Unfriendly, inimicus* 
Unless, nisi, 461. 
Unless indeed, nisi vero, or forte. 
Unless I am mistaken, nisi me &Uit. 
Unlike, dissimilis, dat. 
Unmindful, immemor, gen. 
UnskiUed in, imperitus, gen. 
Unteach, dedocere, two ace. 
Unwilling to be, nolle. 
Unwilling, 1 . . . 
Unwilliiiiiy, l""*^ 
Unworthy, indignw, abL 
Use, uti (usus), abl. 
Use, make a bad — of, male uti, aM. 
Use, make a perverse — of, perverse 

uti, abl. 
Useful, utilis, 212. 
Useless, inutilis, 212. 
Utter many falsehoods, multa mentfa* 

{cU), 38. 



* Bi8 THRQUB angebUf minuet bis tk&vb notatum. 
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V. 



Vain, in, nequicquam;frustra (S. 33). 

Value, eestimare, 264 

Valuable, pretiosus. 

Very (with BuperL), vel, 410. 

Very many, permulti. 

Very much, permulta. 

Very little, perpauca. 

Very, to be translated by magnut, or 
9ummui, when the adj. after ' very ' 
is translated by a subst. * Is very 
honorable/ magno honori est, 242. 

Vice, yitium. 

Violence, vis. 

Virtue, virtus, virtutis. 

Virtuous, honestus. 

Virtuously, honeste. 

Visit (on hutinen\ adire; (as t^ friend) 
'%'isere ; (on hmineu or not) con- 
venire. S. 248. 

Voyage, to have a prosperous, ex sen- 
tenti& navigare. 

W. 

Wage, gerere (gess-, gest-). 

Wait, manere. 

Wait for, exspectare, opperiri, preesto- 

lari. S. 229. 
Wait upon, oonvenire, ace. 
Walk, ambulare. 
Wall, mums; {oi a walled city) moenia, 

pi.; (of a nouse) paries, etis; (of a 

garden, &c.) maceria. 
Wanting, to be, deesse, dot. 
War, helium. 
War, in, hello. 

Warn, monere (ut^iu). Seep. 211, note. 
Washed, to be (of an idand), drcum- 

fundi (fusus). 
Watch over, cavere (cay-, cant-), dalL 
Water, aqua. 
Wave, fluctus, {^s. 
Way, in such a, ita (ut). 
Weary, am, teedet me, gen. 
Weight, onus, Sris, ». 
Wel^ bene : ( = rightly) recte. 
Whatever, quicquid, neut. as tubtt. ; 

quicunque, adj. 
Wheat, triticum. 
When,quum,quando, 105: (= as soon 

as) ubi, ut, 512. 
Whence, unde. 
Where, ubi. 
Where you are; istic; from where you 

are, istinc; to where, &c. istnc. 
Where in the world, ubi or ubinam 

gentium. 
Whether—or (of two statements left 

doubtful), sive — sive; sen— sen. 
Whether (in douhU dependent ques- 



With=< 



tions), see 118, l[19j num (in tingU 

dependent questions). 
Which (of two), uter. 
Whip with rods, virgis ceedere (ceeid-, 

C8BS-). 

White, albus. 

Whither, quo. 

Why, cur, quare, 105. 

Whole, totus, universus. See 179. 

Will, against my, invitus. Against the 

will of Caius, invito Caio. 
Willing, to be, velle. 
Wind, ventus. 
Wine, vinum. 
Winter (as adj.), hibemus. 
Wisdom, sapientia. 
Wise, sapiens. 
Wish, velle, 142. 
Wish well to, cnpere alicui. 
With, cum. 
With, after 'to do,' de. 
With, after * to make a beginningy a, ah. 
in the house of 1 apud,acc. 
in the mind of I (and after 
intheestimationof * muUum 
in the presence of J valere,) 
Without, sine; or adj. expers, gen. 
Without, to be, carere, abl. 
Without being heard, inauditus, a, um. 
Without: before partie, tubtt,, non, or 
some other negative, with parti- 
ciple, 363, e; Deque, ut non, quin, 
520. 
Without, after nunqaam, and before 
partieip. ntbtt. quin mth tuJbj, 88, «. 
Wolf, lupus. 
Wonder at, admiraru 
Wonderful, minis. 
Wont, to be, solere (solltus sum). 
Wool, lana. 
Word, verbum. 
Word for word, ad verbum. 
Worse, pejor: for the worse, in pejus. 
Worship, to, colore, colu-, cult-. 
World, mundus; orbis terrse or terra- 
rum. 
World, in the (after tuperi.)^ vel, 410. 
Worthy, dignus, abl. 
Would have been (better), 1 fuit, noi 
Would be (tedious, &c.), / fuisset. 
Wound, vulnus, ens, n. 
Wound, ferire, icere, 299. 
Wretched, miser, a, nm. 
Write (news), peiscribere (scrips-, 
script-). 

Y. 
Yesterday, heri. 
Young, juvenis. 
Youth (= time of), juventfis, atis; ju- 

venta. 
Youth (= body of), juventas. S. 339 
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Words followed by (t) are distinguished from their synonymea 



A, ab, abs, 348. 

ab hinc : not with ordinals. Place of 
abhine, 305. 

a nobis stare; facere; sentire, 348. 

a manu servus, 348. 

abdieare inagistratum,or se magistratu, 
308. 

abesse (s), 227> r. (propius). 

abhinc, 305. 

* ABOVE 80 many yean old,' 306. 

ac ; before vhat letters it ean stand, 
4, d. 

ac, atque (s), 4, d« 

accedit (hue — quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (s), 299, h. 

accidere (s), 374, d. 

accipere (s), 308^ n. 

ACCUSATIYB of personal pronoun to be 
inserted before the infin. After 
hope, promise, undertake, pretend, 
15; sometimes insened after verbs 
of tmhing, 145 ; seldom omitted 
after verbs of declaring, except 
after fateri, dioere, opinari, &c. 
p. 42; s. 

ACCUSATIVE with INFIN.: after what 
verbs this construction is used, 9. 

ACCUSATIVE of the part ajeoted, 204. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 227j q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 249, a. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. 

admonere (in Sail.) takes ret, de re, or 
rem, 199. 

adspergere aliquid alicid, cr aliquem 
aliqu& re, 233. 

aedes (s), 357, y. 

sequalis, 212, x. 

sequi boni facere, 185*. 

eetemus (s), p. 37, c 

' AFTEB he had returned,* &c.| 910. 

ait esse paratus, 149, e. 



ales (s), 479, u. 

aliquando (s), 1 .^, 

aliquantum (s), / 

aliquis: may sometimes stand in a negoi- 
tive clause. See Appendix II. (3) 
p. 190. 

aliquis, qmspiam, 392, and note x. 
After si, 402, note h. 

aliud — aliud, 38. 

aliud alio (fertur), 400, d. 

amare ^^), p. 52, a. 

ambulatum est, 296,- 

amittere (s), 56, n. 

amnis (s), 472, o. 

amoenus (s), 212, v. 

an, in single questions, 120,/. 

an non (s), 122, b. 

an quisquam ? p. Ill, 6. 

anima, -us (s), 92, c, 

antequam, 498 — 502 : with pres. indie. 
where we might have expected 
the subjunctive, 501, u. 

apparere (s), 150, w. 

appellare (s), 61, h. 

aptus (s), 212. 

AS, often, in effect, a relative pronoun, 
43. Often = a circumstance or 
fact which, 36, Obs. 2. Often ac- 
companies a substantive, which 
the Romans would place in appom 
sUion, 139. 

astrum (s), 61. 

ATTRACTION of tke VOCATIVE, 278. 

audis sen Jane, 278 p. 
aut (s), 467* 
auxiliari (s), 222, k. 
ave (s), 281, s. 
avere (s), 420. 
avis (s), 479, n* 



beatus (s), 443. 
bibere (s), 273, k. 
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bis terque, i a^x 
bis terve. / **" ^* 
bon& tu& veniiy 42S. 
boiii coasulere, 185. 
BUT, often in effect, = rd.pron,; €{/ler 
nemo, nallus, &c. 44. 

C. 

ceedere (s) 299, i. 

CcBsar's practicd with respect to the 

PRESENT or PERF. BUBJUNCTITB 

(in oblique narrcUion) after a pcM 

tense, compared with dcero^t and 

Lit}/* 9; p. 131, note z. 
callere (s), 385. 
capere (s), 492. 
caput ferltur alicui, 294 (b). 
carere (s), 273, h, 
cai'itas (s), 281, r. 
cave putes, 539. 
cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab ali- 

quo, 233. 
censere (s), 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187* 
caARQB in the ace. if expressed by a 

neut. pron. 195. 
circumdSre urbem muro,"\^ 
circumd&re murum urbi,/ 
civiTAS in appos. to the plural name 

of a people: Carmonenses, quae 

est eioUat, 138, 1. 
claudus altero pede, 276. 
coopi (s), 150, X. 
coDptus est, 150, X. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPARATIVE of an ADVERB, p. 25, V. 

compilare, 273, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
coNDiTioifAL forms of the infin., p. 

129, X. 
conferre (s), 222, n. 
CONSEQUENCE in perl subj. for imperf. 

418$. 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui ; in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, n. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
conyenire (s), 249, s. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes (= you would have bdieved), 

426. 



232. 



credor (ttAtfii ri^d)^ 474, r« 

cruor, 299, f. 

cujus es tempcrantia>, 56. 

culpa (sj, 242, g. 

cum appended to me, te, &e., ti, 

cuncti (s), 443. 

cupere (s), 420. 

cur (s), 105, f. 

cui*a (ut), 539. 

curare aliquid faciendum, 351. 

D. 

damnare voti, votis, 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolente esse bono, not Latin, 
152. y. 

dapes (s), 428, b. 

de facie nosse,*] 

de improviso, > 521. 

de industrid, J 

debere (s), 126, f. 

deesse (s), 227, r. 

defendere, 374. 

delictum (s), 428, d. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRON. sometimefl ex- 
pressed after quin, p. 19, note e. 
See 88, (a). 

DEPENDENT INFIN. takes in English a 
pcut form when dependent on a 
past tense, 13. 

desitus est, 150, x« 

desperatus, 229. 

deterior (s), 410. 

dicere (s), 177> q* 

diligere (s), p. 52, a. 

diu (s), 420. 

dolere (s), 521, a. 

dominus (s), 180. 

doinus : declension, 339, m. 

dono dare, 242 (3). 

donum (s), 242, h. 

DOUBLE quESTioffs : forms of, 121 . 

dubito. See Questions, § 14L 

dudum (s), 420. 

dulcis, 211, V. 

dum, 507— 510. 

dummodo (ne), 494. 



E. 



e re me A est, 542. 

®*'' . |400,e. 
ecquis, J 

edere (b), 273, k. 

egere (s), 273, h. 



t Bis tbbqub augebit, minuet bis tebtb notatum. 

i Potius dixerim, ubi de re pr8eterit& agatur, perfectum EnbjmietiTi magis 
centum faeti spectare; imperfectum mentem et eoiMi/iitfa a^M.^Giinther. 

P.LBT I, ^ 
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ego eredor, vAen eorrea, 474» r. 

eo insolentise, 512. 

epulie (s), 428, b. 

•rgo, with gen., 207* 

esse honori alicui, 242. 

ESBB often omitted in future infin^ 16, k. 

est infiiiitum, 426. 

ea, atque, que (s), 4, d. 

et is (idem, &c.), 385^ 

evenire, 374, d. 

etbr: how translated, p. 113, k« 

sx : phrases with, 542. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

exoedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

exclpere (a), 306;n. 

eximere (s), 385. 

expUare (s), 273, g. 

exspectare (s), 229, z. 

F. 

fac ut, 539. 

facere de, 291 ; facere non possum 

quin, 89. 
&cturo8 pollicentur, 149, c 
fallere (s), 38, y. 
fallit me, 259. 
familiariter uti, 457* 
fanum (s), 357, y. 
fari (s), 178, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
feUx (s), 443. 
festinare (s), 177* m. 
fieri potest ut, 129. 
flagitare (s), 257* 
fluvius (s), 472, o. 
FOB to be untrandeUed, when it precedes 

the iubjeet of an infin. moodf 38. 

— Sometimes untranshited, the 

subst. being placed in appotUion, 

139. 
forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentior, 452, w. 
trequens (s), 410, n. 

fmstra (s), 33, t. 

fugit me, 259. 

fuit utilius, &c. 426. 

FuiT or ERAT (tortpturuif teribendum, 

&c.) more common than fuisset, 

BSSST, 447. 
FUNDAMENTAL mlc for the sequence of 

tenses, 40. 

FUTURE SUBJUNCT. 41. 

FUTURE INFIN. (Lat.) foF fffetent miin. 
(Eng.) 15. FkOure infin. pas> 
SITE, 288. Future infin. active^ 



sometimes by a periphrasis witk 
fire ut, 289. 

O. 

gaudire (s), 521, b. 
gestire (s), 420, x. 
gratus (s), 212, t. 

H. 

haeres ex dodrante, &c. 556. 

baud (s), p. 53, h. 

hau4 scio an, 116. 

baud scio an, nemo, nuUut, nikU, &c., 

116. See also Note on Diff. of 

Idiom, 25. 
have. * With whom I have to do,' &f . 

336. 
hems (s), 180. 
hie, 377, Ac. relating to the more remote 

word, 378, h: to W de quopotisn- 

mum agimutf 378, h (3). 
homo (s), 38, x. 
hostis (s), 212, z. 



I. 



icere (s), 299, i. 

id, not to he used at now. to 'to be 
v^ten a tubtt. fillom, but to agree 
fekh that tubst., p. 107> m. 

idsetatis, 160, /3. 

id quod, for quod only, adds emphasis, 
p. 17, note*. 

idem (= dUo), 387. 

idem est qui {or ac, atque), 45, b. 

idoneus (s), 212* ; qui, 486. 

ignoscere (s), 428, c. 

ille, 377 — 383 : with quidem in par- 
tial concessions, followed by a 
' but; 383. 

imperare (s), 78, w. 

iHPERATivE = conditional clause, 450, 
note ♦. 

unpertire aliquid alicui; or aliquem 
aliqu& re, p. 66, c. 

in ante diem, 530. 

in dies, 69, t. 

incendere (s), 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, ^ 

incolumis (s), 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem, 338. 

incusare (s), p. 55, m. 

indigere (s), 273, h. 

induere, 233. . 

iNFiNinvB, with participle or subst. in 
the nom. by attraction, p. 42, u. 

infin. of perfect, when to be trans- 
lated by the infin, pretent, IS. 
— Infin. of present to be trans- 
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lated by infiii. of fut. after hope, 

promite, undertake^ 15. English 

UfFiNiTiTE when translated by tU 

and subj. 75. 
Inimicu9 (s), 212, z. 
inquit, 177) q- 
inspergere aliquid alicui or aliquem 

aliqu& re, p. 66, d. 
instar : when to be used, 207. 
INSTEAD OP (with partic. subst), 533. 
inter se contraria, 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402; in neg. sentences, 

see note g. 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest (Aoeronu esse doquentu^ wrong, 

162, z. 
interficere (s), 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
in venire (s), 177) o. 
ipse ( = exaeUy)t 308. 
IPSE, with pers. pron., when in the 

nom., when in oblique case, 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nom. (in Cic.) 

after appended met, p. 104, c. 
irasd (s), 222. 
is sum qui, 483. 
Is (ea, id), the usual pron. for tlie 

third person where there is no 

emphasis, no distinction to be 

marked, p. 26, u. 
iste, that of yours, 377 (!>)• 
iste, in letters, n/en to tlie plar^. 

vhere one*i oorretpondent resides, 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
ita justum, si est, &c., 451. 



J. 



jampridem cupio, 413. 

JUBERE (ace, with inf.; ut when used 

absolutely), p. 61, h. 
jucunde vivi non potest, 504. 
lucundus (s), 211, v. 
juvare (s), 222, k. 



laetari, 621. 

latet me or mihi (bad), 259, a. 

libenter ( = like to), 492. 

iibertinus\. X -ei 

libertus )W'55^- 

licet (s), 124, d. 



licet esse beatum or beato, 163^ h, e, 

licet {flUhougk\ 461. 

locare aliquid faciendum, 356. 

locare (s), 480, v. 

loqui (s), 177f q. 

ludis Latinis, 311. 

lugere (s), 521, a« 

M. 

maceria (s), 233. 

macte esto, &c., 280, q. 

maior annis viginti, &c.| p. 178, note* 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

May, might, of events, the pouibUity 
of which if granted by the tpeaker^ 
129. — Mat, might, = can, cotdd, 
131: but not in n^yotiiTd sentences, 
C. 17. 

me (miserum) qui, 486, i. 

Mea, tua, &c, afler interest, refert. 
Are they ace. or abl.l Profeeeor 
Key*i opinion, 203, u. 

mederi (s), 222, 1. 

inedicina 1 . v 073 1 

medicamentum J ^ '* ' 

memini (s), 199, 1. 201, q. 

memini legere, 426. 

mens (s), 92, c. 

metuere (im, ut), 95 ; (s) 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

niiserari 

misereri 

miseret 

modo, 494. 

moenia (s), 233. 

mcerere (s), 521, a. 

monere*)', ut; ne; ace, with inf, 189, j. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munus (s), 242, h. 

murus (s), 233. 

N. 

nam appended to interrogatnei, p. 112, 

398. 
ne non after verhs of /earing, 95, a. 
ne quis {not, ut' 



monem aucui, ^ess; 

i }■ (8), 201, r. 
; mej 



nemo), 
ne quid (not, ut 

nihil), 
ne unquam (not, 

utnumquam), 
nS Bometitnei = nonne ! 101, note*. 



when a purpose is 
expressed with- 
out emphasis on 
the negative, 80. 



t Moneo, = to foam a person to do somt'lhinp, sometimes takes infin. instead oi 
ut with subj.^Cic. hardly ever uses the infin. if any particular stAfeet is named x 
"ratio ipsa nonet, amieUiai comparabb. 

p2 
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ne = * that * after verbs of fear, 96. 

ne — quidem, 185. 

ne dicam, 443. 

NEC maif precede a vowel, 180, u. 

necare (a), 308. 

necesse est, 504. 

necne (a), 122, b. 

nedum (ut), 443. 

oemo pietor, 443 : the fortm neminis, 
nemine not uted by the hett teriteng 
see note p. 201» and p. 102 f. 

aeque^ trlt/» verb = without, 520. 

nequicquam (s), 33, v. 

nescio qui», 394. 

nescio an, 116. 

Neuter indefinite adjectives and 
adjectives of quantity followed hy 
the genitive, 161. 

nihil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477. 

nihil aliud nisi, 185. 

nihil t^liud quam rident, 420. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 630. 
nolle = VDOuld not, 541. 
nomen est mihi Caio, 239. 
non (s), p. 53, h. 

non possum quin {forfacere non possum 
quin ; or, non possum non \rith 
infln,) sfuntld not be imitated. [ Ci- 
cero quotes non possum quin 
exclamem, from Plautus.] 
non quud, or quo— 4ed, 492. 
non desunt qui putent, 477* 
non solum — verum (orsed) etiam, 257. 
npn est quod, 477* 
nonne, 102. 
nonnunquam (s), 402. 
noscere (s), 385. 
NOSTRUM, VESTRUM, after partitives, 

and with omnium, 372. 
nullus dubito, 492. 
num, 102. 
nuptam esse, 223, m. 

0. 

OB, in oberro, &c. =: amb, afupif 248, r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, &c. (s), 249, u. 

OBJECTIVE GENITIVE, 156, C 

OBLIQUE NARRATION, 459. MoODS USed 

in it, 460. 
obtingerel . . «-, , 
obvenire / ^®^' ^'^' •' 
obviam ire, 512. 
•ccidere (s), 308. 
operaB pretiuni est, 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s) 126, f. 



oportet me fiicere, 1 « ^p 
oportet (eso) faciam, / 
opperiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, a. 
oppidum (s). 83, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, i. 
optare (s), 420. opto wt, p. 1 73. 
opus est (s), 126, L 170, i. 
opus est properato, 177* 
opus absolutum habeo, 364. 
orare (s), 257*. 

ORIGIN OF TUB PREFECT WITH ' IIAVB * 
IN MODERN LANGUAGES, p. iOS, a. 

p. 

pace tufi dixerini, 428. 
par (s), 212, x. 
parere (s), 222. 
paries (s), 233. 

PARTICIPIAL SUBSTANTIVE, CautioQ 

26. See also p 92, note*; and 

p. 122, e. 
PARTICIPLE oif PUT. ACT. (in rus) 

sometimes attracted in poetry, 

149, u. 
PARTICIPLES IN RUS anh dus, § 46, 

p. 100. 
PARTICIPLES of deponent verbs, 365. 
parum (s), 402. 
pasci (s), 273, k. 
PASSIVE verbs: when the notn. before 

the Engl, verb must be translated 

by the dative in Latin, 285. 
pati (s), 532. 

paululuml ,v .^2 
paulum /W,4UJ. 

pejor (s), 410. 

per aliquem stat, quominus, 99. 

perf. subj. (for imperf.) in a conse- 
quence with ut, 418 : in obi. narr. 
p. 131, z. 

PERFECT DEFINITE ( = pCff. With have) 

is a PRESENT perfect; and, as 
such, followed by present and per- 
fect of nilyunctive, 40 : often how- 
ever by imperfect s/uhj., 'if the 
action can be conceived as gra- 
dually ad/oancing to {Jt$ completion^ 
412. — Perfect infin. (English) 
to be translated hypres. infin, afte^ 
onaht, oouJd, thoidd, &c. (debebatf 
ddmit; oportdxxt, oportuit; poterat, 
potuit, &c.), 131. 

P&RSONAL PRON. EXPRESSED, wkOD 

there is a distinction between ttPO 
actions of the <amr person, [^ 8) 
note, 
persaadere (a), 222, i 
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pentuuram est mihi, 291. 

penuasisamum habeo (^Mkf), 291, z. 

petere (s), 257 *• 

pietas (s), 281, r. 

plerique : pUrorumqiu,}'>lerarumque^not 

found, 291. 
poUiceri (s), 17, 1. 
polliceri with infin. fut. 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257 *. 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam excesserat, or ex- 

cessit, 310, s. 514. 
posthabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
postulare (s), 257 *• 
potare, 273, k. 

petestatein sui facere, 451. 
prsebere 1 ^ 229. 

praestare/ ' 

prsemium (s), 242. 
praesens 1 227 q 

praesentem esse f '* ^' 
preestolari (s), 229, z. 
prseterit (non me), 259. 
prehendere (s), 402. 
PRESENT after si in connexion with 
fut., p. 117, t. 

PBESENT PARTICIPLE (Eug.), when 

translated hyper/. participle (Lat. j, 
365. 

PRESENT and IMPERF. PASSiTE of Eng- 
lish verb, p. 122, e. 

PRESENT or PERF. suBJ. tn Connexion 
tnth infin. tchere the general rule 
fBould require imperf. or pluperf., 
468. 

pridem (s), 420. 

primum, -o (s), 83, a. 
natd ^ 

542 




} 



mereor 
pro tu& temperantia, 56. 
probrum (s), 242, i. 
prGslium (s), 348, t. 
profugus (s), 276, n. 
prohibere. Diff. between non prohibui 

quin and non prohibui ne or quo- 

minus, p. 175, note k. 
projicere se a^tcui ad pedes; or ad 

alicujus pedes, p. 69, note 1. 
promitto (s), 17* 1* 
properare (s), 177* n^* 
propior, 21 1. 

propius (dat. or ace.), ^12, 
pzt^ius abesse, 319. 
prosper (s), 443. 



prospicerel aoq 
proTidere / **'*• 



proximo, 512. 

proximus, 211. 

pugna (s), 348, t. 

purgandi sui causd, 334. 

putares (you would have thought' 126 



Q. 



quae res, 36. 

quae quum ita sint, 402; 

quae tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro (after eompar.), 400, f. 

quam nuUus, 492. 

quam ut sit, &c. (after compar.), 486. 

quam brevissime, &c. 410. 

quam omitted after amji>^iu<,&c., 502, k. 

quamquam-l , geo note u. 

quamvis J 

quanta maxima potest esse, kc. 410. 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (s), 125, e. 

QUI trit/i fubj. Appendix, p. 182. 

QUI NON : when to be preferred to 

quiny 45, e. p. 174, d. 
quid aetatis, 160, /3. 
quid facercin ? 427) c. 
quilibet (s), 300, u. 
quin, 44, 3. See note e, p. 19, and 

note d, p. 174. 
quin after verbs of doubting, &c. in 

negative sentences, 85, 86. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quis est qui ? 477* 
quis ignorat 1 mosdy followed by infiu. ; 

though soin'ttimes by quin, 89. 
quis : wlten tJie forms qui, quod are use'l, 

105. 391, w. 
quis sum, qui I 483. 
quispiam, aliquis (s), 392, note x. 
quisquam, 389,390 (y). 
si quisquam, 391, w. 
quisquam : an est — qui I 477* 
quisque : doctissimus quisque, 399. 
quivis (s), 390, u. 

quo, 63 ; without compar. p. 174. • 
quo amentiae, 512. 
quoad, 507, &c. 
quoad ejus, &c., 512. 
quod, 516, &c. 
quod sciam, 56. 
quominuB, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estip, &c., 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisque est, qui ) (subj.) 477. 
quum interrogaretur, nU iiiierrugatui 

esset, 415, s. 
quum irttA indie, 488. May have anj 

tense of the indicative, 490, ois. 
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R. 



M zz forth, 249, v. (= ipc !) 

recipere (s), 308, a. 

recordari, p. 54 : (s), 201, q. 

Hon recusare may he foUUmed hy quin, 
quominus, or ne, 92, b. 

redire (s), 339, p. 

RSLATiTB PBONOUN, when it does noi 
agree with its proper antecedent, 
48. What is the usual practice 
in this case if the second substan- 
tive is a Chreeh word, 49. 

remedium (s), 273, 1. 

reminisci (s), 201, q. 

reperire (s), 177, o. 

reperiuntur, &c. qui, 477- App. 20 — 
26. 

res ita se habet, 451. 

reum facere, 187* 

reus, its meaning, 188, 1 

RHBToaiCAL QUESTIONS in oblique nar- 
ration, 480, (c) 2. See notes* 
and c. 

rivus (s), 472, o. 

rogare (s), 257 *. 



lalutare (s), 249, s. 

salve (s), 281, s. 

salvus (s), 542. 

sanare (s), 222, 1. 

sanguis (s), 299, f. 

sapientior Caio, *1 ^^r «. 

» Ai r* » f 4IN>, m. 

sapientior quam Caius,/ * 

satis, 512. 

satius, Ex. 34. 

Sat — MOT, often translated by negare^ 

(to deny). Diff. 2. 
scelus (s), 242, g. 
scire (s), 385. 
se often interUd hy Cie, after velle, 

p. 42, r. 
secundum aliquem decemere, 505. 
securus (s), 542. 
sempitemus (s), 123, c. 
sensit 'iolapsus, 149, u. 
sententi& (ex), 17* 
si = whether p. 127, t. 
si hoc dicab, p. 123, h. 
si (mood), 451, t. 

si quisquam/ ^*» ^• 
sidus (s), 51. 
tilir* (s), 299, g. 



similis tui, tibi, 212, w. (s, 918, x.) 

simul ae, &c., 512. 

simnUre, 15 (a) ; (s), 17f m* 

sin = si ne, 451, r. 

sin minus,^ 

sin autem, I ^, 

sin secus, r 

sin aliter, J 

sine cUiquo or aliquA, when right, 390, « 

sine omni curk, wrong, 391, w. 

sinere (s), 532 *. 

sire, sen, 456, a. 

spoliare (s), 273. 
Stella (s), 51. 
stipendium merer!, 308. 
suadere (s), 222, i. 
suavis (s), 212, V. 

succendere (s), 299, h. 

succensere (s), 222. 

succurrere, (s), 222, k. 

sumere (s), 492. 

Such often relates to tize I'ather than 
quality f and therefore to be trans- 
lated by tawtUBy not Udit, 44, C. x. 
*' Fbtt, such %B your temperance" 
how translated 1 56. 

summus mens, 179. 

SUNT qui putent, 46, 477 : &nd Ap- 
pend. 20->25. 

suPERLATiTB and other adjj. placed io 
the relat., instead of in the prin* 
cipal clause, 53. 



T. 



tacere (s), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abest^ ut — ut, 534. 

templum (s), 357, y. 

That nobodt, mo, mothino, never, to 

be ne quis, uUiu, ^td, unquoMf 

when that introduces a purpose; 

but ut nemo, nullu$, nihil, nun- 

quam, when 'that* introduces a 

contequence (80, 81). 
timere (s), 99, e. 
To (Eng.) omitted after some verbs 

which thus seem to govern tiM 

aeeueativet, 60, C. xiii. 
-to, -tote (imperative forms in), 480, x. 
Transitive compounds of itUrantUim 

verbs, 249. 
triplicem aciem instruere, 457* 
trucidare (s), 308. 
tueri, 374. 
tutus (s), 548. 
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U. 



obi torramni) "l 519 

abinam gentiam, J 

* Under so many years old,' 306. 

aniyersi (s), 443. 

unqiiam, 402. 

at = Of toon (U ; uAotit 512. 

at = that noty 95 ; = thotigh, 492, o. 

at omitted, 417) t>, 

UT NE, when used for ne, 77) note. 

at quisque — ita, 407* 

ut ajunt, 319. 

uterlibet (s), 390, u. 

atervis (s), 390, u. 

Uti (= ut), 68. 

atinam, 494. 

atpote qui, 489. 



V. 

vacat mihi, 154 ; 337* 
▼alire apud aliquem, 463. 
vapolareab, 291. 

velim (ut) judices, 417, &• 
velle = would, 541. 
reUe sibi, 842. 



veniam dare, 428, e. 

verbi causA, 443. 

Verbs (English) often [jecome fraiM- 
iHve by the addition of a prepo- 
niton, 32 (C. vii.). Verbs oJ 
REMINDING with acc. of ueut. 
pron. 199. 

vereri (s), 99, e. 

Vesecndus, gloriandus, &c. 333, e. 

videri, 150, w. 

vir (s), 38, X. 

vis, d^. p. 53, note g. 

visere (s), 249, s. 

vitium (s), 242, g. 

vitio vertere, &c., 242. 

vix crediderim, 428*. 

vocare (s), 51, fa. 

volucres (s), 479, a. 

^esse prmceps, J 



W. 

Whit (as t^.) = 'Oat (thing) whiehf 
or 't&OM (things) tofttdL' 

Without, before tiie pardcipal sub» 
stantiye : how translated i 87> a 
363^ 0. 520. 
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